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OUR NAVY. 


{Our readers have another ireat from Harry Bluff’s 
* Tucky- Bug.” The 


mendations from our pen 


Scraps” here presented, need no com- 
: they speak for themselves. 
we ask for them is an attentive perusal, 


For our own part, we had no idea that things were as 


bad in the Navy as they really are, and as an analysis of 


the Commissioners’ Re ‘port called forth in conse quence o! 


statements made ina former No. of the “ 
Nothing 
bility of the 


Bag.” 
ates the irresponsi- 
Navy-Board, than that they should, instead of 


shows them 


to be. more sirikingly illustr 


asking for a specific appropriation of $23,000 to build a new | 
actually expend $45,000 in repairing the old one. | 


Shark, 
Other cases of egregious folly, Harry Bluff makes no less 
palpable than this. We hope that the Secretary of the 
Navy and Members of Congress will give this paper an at- 


tentive perusal, and take the trouble to satisfy themselves | 


if “these 
about the 


things are not so.” The suggestion here 
appointment of a “‘ Commission,” we commend to 
the most attentive consideration of the former. 
the 


doubt be 


idea an admirable one, and, if carried out, 
attended with the most beneficial results. , 

Harry Bluff truly remarks, that the West is the “land of 
steamboats.” 
Steamboat Navy-Yard on the waters of the Mississippi, and 
of a strongly fortified Naval-Depot at the South, is too ob 
vious for argument. We entreat Southern and 
Members to look to the subject, and not to leave the inte- 
rests of their country and constituents longer exposed and 
trifled with. Why s!} 
the South and the West, 
Fast? 


as well as with the 


In truth, the whole essay is rich with valuable in 


formation and important suggestions, which we would fain | 
dwell upon, were it not that we might weaken what Harry | 


Bluff has so well set forth. Wherefore, 
consider the economy of white-oak 


we suy, READ— 
ships upon the plan of 
no repairs—its advantages—the suggestions about the Reve- 


nue service—the noe Dee and other important mat- | 


ters—Reap, READ.}— . Sou. Lit. 


Mess. 


FROM THE LUCKY-BAG. | 
Marcu 1841. 


MORE SCRAPS 


To Mr. T. W. Wuire, 
Editor of the Southern Literary Messenger. 


There was atime, Mr. Editor, when the build- 
ing of single ships might have been rated at mil- 
lions, and the cost of repairing them counted at| 
hundreds of thousands, and seamen would not have | 
wondered ; 


ANNUM-—-THOMAS W. 


RICHMOND, MAY & 


All | 


made | 

We think | 

would no | 

The importance to the South and West of a} 
} 

-| ships. 


Western | 


ould not the Navy be identified with | 
North and the | 


but that time was in the palmy days of| been 


WHITE, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 


JUNE, 1841. NOS. 5 & 6. 
Ilis- 
|tory would doubtless have treated such a paper, 
put to the haughty 


“ea . ‘ lonhile 
| Spain, that her men-of-war were built at double 


considered it a prodigal piece of vain glory. 


jas a boast forth world by 


'charges; and that she, so great was her wealth, 
and such her spirit of extravagance, choosed to re- 
pair them at multiplied rates. Here, the state- 
| ments made from the ‘ Lucky-Bag’ concerning the 
| prodigal expenditure of the public money for Naval 
Nor is all the 
for in these official state- 
ments concerning the actual cost of building our 
men-of-war—of repairing and fitting them for sea, 
| several items of heavy expense are omitted by want 
of returns. 


purposes, are more than confirmed. 
story yet told even here ; 


Yet enough is made known to startle 
| with amazement the officers themselves, and to give 
the public some idea of the evils and abuses incident 
to the present organization of our Naval system. 
| Upon the faith of official estimates, stating, that to 
| build and fit for sea a ship of the line, would cost less 
than $385,000, Congress was induced to pass a law, 
|and appropriate money, for building line-of-battle 
Years after, Congress demands to know 
| what has been the actual cost of these ships. ‘The 
| Official Report that is now to be considered, makes 
its own statements in reply, which show that to build 
one of those line-of-battle ships, the Ohio, and to fit 
|her for her first cruise, has, instead of Jess than 
$385,000, actually cost from first to last, more than 
$887,000! and that too, exclusive of ‘ provisions and 
clothing’! 

It was officially stated to Congress, that the 
warrant officers’ stores for a vessel would cost but 
so much. Congress voted away the money with a 
ready will and a liberal hand,—for the amount was 
reasonable and the Navy popular. But this Report 
shows that the actual cost of those stores, instead 





| of being but so much, has, in one instance at least, 
® excecded the amount first stated, by more than seven 
| hundred per cent. But more of this presently. 

- I did say to you and your readers, on a former 


|occasion, Mr. Editor, that I was about to tie up 
|and seal forever the ‘ Lucky-Bag.’ 
| fully my intention ; for its slender stock of fact 


And such was 
shad 
that, 


all disposed of in my poor way. Since 


Spain, when the ransom of a single captive was| however, a fresh collection has been made, and a 


his prison-house full of gold—when Mexico, the 
mines of Potosi, and the Guacas of Peru emptied 
forth their treasures in her lap—when ‘ homeward- 
bound Spanish-men’ carried silver and gold for bal- 
last, and jewels on freight. Had the document | 
which now lies on the table, and which is fresh from 
the American Navy-Board, been submitted in those 
days, we, in our republican simplicity, would have 


Vor. VII—44 


|scrap or two of such importance has been picked 
‘up, that, in justice to the cause I advocate, and in 
|duty to the service, of which I myself am but a 


i 
} 


Jenior and an humble member, ! am constrained 
again to solicit from the pages of your Messenger, 
| the favor ‘to pass the word’ for another overhauling 
of the ‘ Lucky-Bag.’ I therefore crave the atten- 
tion, and the indulgence too, of your readers once 
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more. 
thie 


It is marked * 26//h Concre 


The ‘Scrap’ of the most 
one to which allusion has already been made. 
ss, ad Ne ssion, [SEN- 
ATE) [223]”, and entitled * Report from the Sec- 


retary of the Navy,in com 


), 


liance witha re solution 


J 
of the Senate, in relation to the cost of building 
and repairing certain vessels. March 1, 1841, 
read and ordered to le printed.” It is to be re- 


grretted that the call for such information had not 


been more searching—that itdid not embrace more 
objects and cover more grounds; and that the an- 
swer itself does not, as it is, satisfy more fully the 
object of the call. A statement showing the quan- 
tity and value of the different kinds of materials used 
in the construction, repairs, and equipment of each 
slip, as it 
gards the economy of ship-building, but it would 


would not only have been valuable re- 
have been useful in tracing to their origin many 
evils and of the Naval 


abuses present system, 
which yet lie hid. 

The information contained inthe document about 
to be examined, is conveyed from the Navy Com- 


missioners themselves to the late Secretary of the 


Navy, and by him transmitted to the President of 


the Senate. ‘There are some mistakes in it, which, 
in a spirit of candor and fairness, I beg leave to 
correct; for it is my purpose not to examine the 
paper critically, but simply with a view to get 
I 
that you and your readers may form proper con- 
the of least 
some of the evils, which the act creating the Na- 
After 
having thus obtained some idea of the real condi- 


at facts and a true state of the case. desire 


ceptions of nature and degree at 


vy-Board has entailed upon the service. 
tion of things, we can the better understand how, 
where, and what, are the proper remedies to be ap- 
plied. And that we may go knowingly to work, | 
will first point out the mistakes, and correct them, 
It here stated that the Ohio 
was launched 3d May, 1820. In a communication 
also from the Navy-Board, but dated 5th Sept. 


as far as I can. is 


1822, it appears that the Ohio was launched on the 
30th May. *I suppose the latter is correct, for it 
has never before been contradicted. 

It is here stated that the in 
1826. The name of this vessel is first borne on the 
Register of 1829 has that 
document, in its annual statements, dated the build- 

Such 
This is 
important ; because it shows that repairs have been 


Fairfield was built 
, and for thirteen times 


ing of the Fairfield from the year 1828. 
too is my own recollection on the subject. 


more frequent upon her, than in this Report they 
are made to appear. It is here stated that the 
Consort and Pioneer are each of 222 tons. In an 
Official Document, marked ** H. Reps.—138—2nd 
Session, 24th Congress, and dated Navy Commis- 
sioners’ Office, 4th Feb. 1838,” the tonnage of these 
two ‘ non-descripts,’ is registered at 230, and not at 
222. Iam a ‘little particular’ in small matters, 
Mr. Editor, for they make up the big ones. More- 


Our Navy. 


importance 1s | 


[May & Junr, 


over, | have been taught to consider that official 
statements which do not tally, are as heinous as 
false credits show 


in private accounts. ‘Straws 


the way the wind blows.’ These little discrepan- 
cies, and others with which this Report abounds, and 
which will be pointed out at the proper time, indi- 
cate, what indeed the whole Report itself confirms, 
viz: that there is a degree of confusion and dis- 
order in the affairs of the Navy-Board, which ab- 
solutely forbids, and does entirely prevent, every 
thing like economy and efficiency in the manage- 
ment of the Navy. 

The Report contains no returns to show the 


cost of the ‘ordnance, and warrant officers’ stores, 


in the first instance, for the North-Carolina 74. 
Their cost, we are told in a note, is “ assumed to 
be the same as those of the Ohio;” and is put 
down at $106,921 45. Now the Ohio is an 80 


gun ship—is much larger than the North-Caro- 


lina—and was not fitted out at the same place, 
nor until thirteen years after the North-Caro- 
lina was. The Delaware 74, is the same size 


of the North-Carolina, to a ton—they were both 
equipped from Norfolk, and within three years of 
the 
“ordnance and warrant officers’ stores for a cruise,” 
at $84,312. 
me that the cost of the same things for the North- 
Carolina ought to have been ‘ 


each other—and the cost for Delaware, of 


is returned Therefore, it appears to 
assumed’ at this sum. 
This would have lessened the apparent cost of the 
ls of 822,000 


North-Carolina by upwar $22,000, and made 
the disparity between her actual cost, and that of 
her sister-ship the Delaware, still greater and more 
astounding. 

The Report states that she was repaired before 
she was completed. She was completed, says the 
Report, in May 1825, and is then charged with 
$106,921 


15 for ‘ordnance and warrant officers’ 


OF 
20, 


stores.” She was repaired prior to May 18 
and is then again charged in the further sum of 
$80,590 41—making the whole cost of ordnance 
and warrant officers’ stores for this ship’s first 
cruise, upwards of $187,000 '—more than twice as 
much as the same items cost for her sister-ship 
the 


this ship is charged with the same items twice; the 


Delaware. It would appear, therefore, that 
effect of which is to swell up her cost, and to make 
it bear some proportion to that of her sister-ships. 
I have no reason for thinking this a mistake, except 
such as are gathered from the face of the docu- 
ment itself, and from the incongruity, and the appa- 
rently irceconcilable character of this and other of 
its statements. But ifthe statements here be reject- 
ed for such reasonsas these, the Report itself would 
have to be rejected altogether, so wild and extrava- 
gant are many of its statements. A sense of decorum 
and of the respect due the official character of the 
Report, forbids the application of any such rule to 
statements put forth and sanctioned as these are. 

‘Therefore, I shall not treat this or any other state- 





ee, 





1841.] 


ment as false or erroneous, unless the facts to be 
adduced in evidence of the falsity, be of the most 
positive character. Moreover, if this be a mistake, 
I have no means of rectifying it. The object of 
this paper is to deal with the naked truth; wherefore 
your attention is merely directed to some of the 
apparently conflicting statements relative to money 
expended on the North-Carolina; hoping, that, if 
there be any mistake, some one will point out its 
presence and the extent of it. 

According to this document then, the North- 
Carolina was built at Philadelphia, between 1518 
and 1820, and was completed at Norfolk, in May 
1825, when she is charged for ‘ordnance and 
stores’ in the sum of $106,921 45, as before sta- 
ted. And in her ‘repairs at Norfolk prior to May 
1825,’ she is charged under the same head (ord- 
nance and stores) in the further sum of $80,590 41! 
making more than $187,000 for these items alone ! 
Now, the Delaware, according to the same docu- 
ment, was built between the years 1817 and 1820, 
when she is charged for ‘ ordnance and stores’ in 
the sum of $84,312. 


Norfolk, in 1827 and 1828, for a cruise, (three 
9 


She is next repaired at 


years after the North-Carolina was,) but is not 
charged with a single dollar for ordnance or stores; 
for her cost for the first cruise was already high, 
being upwards of $627,000, without provisions, 
when it ought to have been less than $385,000. 
And though she is charged with $84,000 and up- 


wards, for ordnance and stores, in 1820, when she 


was launched, every officer knows, that most of 


these stores were not supplied or paid for until she 
was first equipped for sea, eight or nine years after- 
wards. 
drawing money out of the Treasury under the head 
of ‘repairs,’ and applying it to building and alter- 
ing ships. 

In a letter dated 5th Sep. 1822, and to be found at 
page 835 of the volume of State Papers devoted to 
Naval Affairs, the Commissioners of the Navy- 
Board report with much minuteness and detail, the 
cost of the frigate Potomac. Her cost isthere stated 
at $108,[178.]320 09. In this Report it is put down 
at $231,013 02, “ principally for the hull; the re- 
turns for other parts incomplete.” ILow shall this 
discrepancy be accounted for? Both statements are 
official. ‘They both come from the Navy-Board. 

In Document No. 2, of the 21st Congress, is to be 
found another letter from the Commissioners, dated 


March 31, 1819, [1829,] relative to the cost of the 
) 


ten sloops-of-war mentioned in this Report. “Of 


the ten sloops-of-war,” observe the Commissioners 
in their letter of this date, “‘ we have ascertained, 
by a minute examination of the returns made to 
this office, that seven of them have cost as follow :’* 


The statement given below isthen made: and they | 


add: ‘“ The returns with respect to the three other 
sloops-of-war, are not complete.” 


* The ‘Lucky-Bag’ is not accountable for the grammar. 





This is not the place to say any thing of 


By which we} 
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are left to infer that the other returns were com- 


plete. 

Cost as stated by the | Cost as stated by th Difference 
COUNTMUSSLONE im 2U COMMUSSIONCTS tt Al , 
Warren, £104,368 00 $105,868 91 81,500 91 
Vincennes, 115,889 77 117,967 99 2,078 22 
Boston, 108,849 02 110,916 38 2,097 36 
Falmouth, 106,717 70 114,025 84 7,308 14 
Natchez, 112,729 18 124.390 76 11,661 58 
Lexington, 112,080 08 128,529 40 16,449 32 
Vandalia, 98,669 17 16,747 G4 18,078 47 
Aggregate difference to be reconciled be-) 0.174 00 

tween these two columns, 


Hlow shall these discrepancies be reconciled 1 
The Report makes no note of explanation. ‘The 
statement of 1829, has been uncontradicted before 
the world for twelve years; it was put forth, we 
are told, after a minu/e examination of the returns 
made to the identical office whence this Report is 
issued. Whichsvever of the two statements be 
correct, their discrepancies show that there must 
be “something rotten in the state of Denmark.” 
I shall not pretend to judge between them, for they 
are both official and equally authentic; yet I think 
it but just to the officer whose name is borne on 
the statement of 1829, and who is now numbered 
among our illustrious dead, to say here in this place, 
that in no one instance, have I found the state- 
ments of rue Report to agree with any previous 
statement that comes also from the Navy-Board. 
I have examined among the public documents, for 
official communications, with which the statements 
of the Report might be compared; and I have 
found several, but, unless in one or two instances, 
where the Keport professes to have copied former 
statements, not a single case of agreement. The 
original cost of the same ships, as put forth in this 
Report, and in others equally authentic, and bear- 
ing also the endorsation of the Navy Commission- 
ers, differs by tens and thousands, and in one in- 
stance at least, by hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. Jt was shown in 1822,* by a report from the 
Navy Commissioners, that the cost of the Dela- 
ware 74, up to that time, amounted to $317,000. 
This Report now states it to have been $627,000. 
Doubtless she cost this sum, but not at that time. 
arther than this, I judge not, for I possess no re- 
butting testimony in favor of either case. 

‘Obey orders if you break owners,’ is one of the 
seaman’s most wholesome maxims; and when or- 
ders conflict, the rule on board shipis always to obey 
the last one, in preference to that which went before. 
In noticing the cost of these ships again, I shall 
take the last statement as the correct one, and so 
consider it until some one shall tell how the truth 
may be. 
| I shall, for the present, call the attention of you 
and your readers, Mr. Editor, to but one more 
statement, of which, did it proeced from any other 
source, | should say there was an error init, It is 


* American State Papers, vol vi. p. 839. 
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the cost of the Vincennes’ armament and stores for 
But the 
cheapness in this instance is not more surprising 


her first cruise, stated at only $6,453. 


than the extravagance in other and similar cases: 
thus the same articles fur her sister-ships of the 
built 
equipped about the same time, and supplied ac- 


same class, all under the same law, and 
cording to the same list, are stated to have cost,— 
[in the round numbers only|—for the Lexington, 
$13,000; for the Falmouth, $19,000; for the Con- 
cord, $25,000; and for the Fairfield, upwards of 
$31,000! 

ratio in the cost of these things; and as $6,453 
perhaps much nearer than $31,515 to what ought 


to have been the cost, and as there is no note in 


There is, you will observe, no rule or 


is 


this, as there is in other cases, indicating that the 


returns are not complete, I shall, in returning to) 


this subject again, take this statement, as in fair- 
ness I should, just as it stands, 

The organization of the Navy-Board is bad, The 
the beginning. Laboring thus early under a con- 
stitutional malady, it has afflicted upon the ser- 
vice, first one and then another of its ills, until at 
last the whole Navy has got the cachexia. The 
friends of the patient have become alarmed ; and in 
the consternation that prevails, many and various 
remedies are proposed. But let us, if possible, 
Mr. Editor, retain our presence of mind, and at- 
tempt first to ascertain in what stage of disease 
the patient really is: then we may proceed to pre- 
scribe remedies with a better grace, and to treat 
the case with more chances of success. 
ters little by whose agency, or under whose treat- 


ment the patient has been brought to the present | 
= | 


critical situation, 


health and strength and vigor be restored to this 
enfeebled arm of the nation. 

With such objects as these in view, you will rea- 
dily perceive, that it is not the purpose of this paper 
to attack individuals, or in any manner to reflect 
upon officers—unless indeed some should consider a 
statement of facts, or an exposure of abuse, as a re- 


flection upon them. Should they so consider it, it 


will be because they stand behind those abuses, and | 


shall themselves choose to make the application. I 


aim to show that the system by which the Navy has | 


been conducted for the last twenty years is a ruinous 
one. ‘To do this I shall state abuses. I aim to 
show that the evils of this system are becoming 
greater and greater,—and that many of them have 
grown out of the institution and organization of the 
Navy-Board. To prove this, I shall adduce many 
of the official statements that are put forth in the 
document before me. I skall endeaver to state 
facts fairly and truly, boldly and openly, without 
ever turning aside to see who it is that stands 
before or behind them. 


Phat the organization of the Navy-Board is 


Our Navy. 


It mat- | 


The question now is, how to af- | 
ford relief, and by what means may its former | 





[May & June, 
miserably defective, and the system a bad one, is 
plainly indicated on the ve ry face of this document 
itself. In many instances, the cost of the labor 
employed, or of the materials used, in the building 
and equipment of ships, is either not stated at all— 
if stated, the 


statements are but partial, because the returns are 


because there are no returns—or 
incomplete ; and this too is the case with regard 
to works that have been done by direction of the 
Commissioners, 10, 15, 20 years ago. Call on any 
of the Bureaux in the War Department, (1 make 
the allusion not for the purpose of instituting com- 
parisons between the officers of the two services, but 
for the purpose of contrasting the two systems)— 
call on any of these Bureaux for a statement of 
the cost of work done by their direction, whether 


in this or that section of the country: and they 


|will give you full and complete returns up to the 
last quarter, showing the cost of every thing, from 
the building of a fort or a castle, down to the shoe- 
seeds of disease were implanted in its system from | 


ing of ahorse. But the office of the Commission- 
ers contains no returns for work done by their di- 
rection, and even under their very eyes, in the 
Washington Navy-Yard, 20 years ago! 

| As for the “cost of the several Navy Yards, 
and of the improvements and repairs made in 
each,” [being a part of the information called for,] 
th 
the means of answering the call. 


‘the Commissioners state that they do not possess 
In submitting 
,an estimate, however, of what the Yards, their fix- 
tures and repairs Aave cost, the Board * have,” say 
the Commissioners, “ of necessity, to rely upon 
the amount actually appropriated in some years— 
upon the amounts out of appropriations, blended 
with other objects supposed to have been applied 
to the Navy,” &e. ’ 
penses since 1831—they answer the eall simply by 


And as for the Navy- Yard ex- 


| stating in gross for each Yard, the amount of ap- 
That 
the appropriations were granted, and have been 


| propriations annually made since that time. 


exhausted they know—but upon what objects and 


in what sums, this vast amount [three millions and 
|a quarter of money] has been expended, and that 
|too so recently, they have not the means of know- 
ing. Yet the works upon which it was squandered 
are in charge of the Navy Commissioners, and 
| were undertaken by direction of the Navy-Board. 
| When, in the private relations of life, Mr. Edi- 
‘tor, we hear it said of any one, how rich so-ever 
he may be,—*There’s a man who builds houses, 
land orders work to be done, without ever knowing 
|the cost,—we shake the head, pronounce the habit 
| unbusiness-like, extravagant and wasteful ; and we 
| predict ruin and a speedy downfall forthat man. Yet, 
| judging from their Report, this is the manner in which 
|Commissioners of the Navy-Board are required to 
[do business for the Navy. They build ships and 
direct the most expensive works for the Navy ; 
|but the face of this Report, as well as their own 
direct statemeyts on the subject, show that their 


& 
ry 
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office does not afford the means of ascertaining ,teen years of her existence, and at an aggregate 
the cost of the one or the other. Were their own|cost of upwards of a half a million of dollars !— 
private affairs managed in this way, extravagance, | ($529,394 21.) 
waste and ruin, we know, would follow. Andbecause| The frigate United States is another war-worn 
in the defective organization of the Board, they | and time-honored ship, and is also here reported 
are required to manage the business of the Navy |upon. She too was builtin 1797. After ransack- 
in this way, should we expect a different result? | ing the old books and musty records of the offices 
When matters are reduced down so as to become | in Washington, the whole amount that could any- 
an affair of dollars and cents, is it in the nature of | where be found charged to her on account of re- 
a money-loving people to be more tender with the | pairs from the day she was launched in 1797, till 
public, or with their own private purse ! | she was first turned over to the Navy-Board for re- 
Here then, Mr. Editor, deep-seated in the system | pairs in 1821—a period of twenty-four years, is, as 
itself, is the root of some of the evils—and growing | far as ascertained, but $68,513 85.* The operations 
evils they are—under which the public treasury has | and effects of the present system upon her, are 
groaned so heavily, and of which the Navy com-| therefore to be dated from that time. They imme- 
plains so loudly—e. g.—the frigate Constitution | diately become obvious enough: for from 1821 to 
was built in 1797; and according to the showing of | 1823, they manifest themselves in the enormous 
the document under consideration, was first hauled ‘amount of $229,407 82. Chiming in with the 
up for repairs, under the present system, in 1833. | abuses of this system, repairs are again called for 
During this interval, the longest time she went} upon this ship in 1826, and they are continued over 
without repairs (or if repaired, the Report is silent | to 1832, in the sum of $266,723 70! She is ripe for 
as to the times when, and places where,) was from repairs again in a short time, and submits to the 
1812 to 1833, a period of twenty-one years.* And| operation in 1834 and 1836. And, as though she 
the whole amount of repairs on this ship for the thirty- — never again do without repairs long enough 
six years, as far as ascertained and stated in this Re-|to get to sea, she is repaired in Boston in 1839 ; 
port, is $349,220 67. In 1833, she comes, for the |in New York again in 1840; and again in 1841 at 
first time, under the Navy-Board, for repairs: and| Norfolk, where she now is. In a report from the 
in 1835, she is turned over, fizure-head and all,com-| Navy Department in 1825, submitting estimates 
pletely repaired for sea-service. In 1838, they | and recommending appropriations for a Dry-Dock, 
haul her up for repairs again! And the repairs put|it was urged, among other good and obvious rea- 
upon her on these two occasions, and within this|sons, that with a Dock for repairing vessels, the 
short time, exceed the whole ascertained amount | repairing of them ‘‘ would cost much Jess, require 
of her other repairs, by $9,000! much less time, and leave the vessel in a much more 
But you will understand more clearly the ruin-| permanent and lasting condition.” Without any 
ous rate of the present system, by comparing one|of these advantages in her favor, this frigate is 
of the Commissioners’ own ships with this time-| only known to have cost for repairs in twenty-four 
worn vessel. Take the Brandywine. She is alive-| years, the sum of $68,500—but, notwithstanding 
oak ship, of the Constitution’s own class,t and was|the advantages of Dry-Docks, the repairs of this 
launched in 1825. Though built in Washington, un- | same frigate for only twenty years, under the pre- 
der the immediate control and superintendence of| sent system, have amounted to the princely sum 
the Navy-Board, the Commissioners don’t, and of | of $746,692 07! 
course no one else does, know to this day what It is only by contrast and comparison, that you 
she cost in the first instance. But they had her | and your readers, Mr. Editor, who are not sailors 
under ‘repairs’ the year after she was built; again | nor ship-owners, can fully comprehend the defects, 
in 1829 and 1830 at New York; again in 1830 at | and properly appreciate the ruinous tendency of 
Norfolk ; again at New York in 1834; and again | our present Naval organization. Therefore, let us 
at Norfolk in 1838—five times in the first thir-|lay this old ship alongside of one built by the 


| 
* It is stated in a note to the Re port, “ There is nothing | 





Navy-Board, that you may make your own com- 
} . . rr 
in the records of the office, which can be found in time to parisons, and draw your own conclusions. The Po- 


answer the call of the Senate, respecting the cost of the | tomac frigate is not a fit subject for such a compari- 
other repairs of this ship, althou 


o 


: h she received frequent | son, because she has been used for experiments, by 
: extensive ‘pairs afte 812. ; dri oO” } . . . . . . 7 
—_ ten repairs af er 1812, and prior to 1833. It hoisting her up in the alr, trying the strength of her 
is to be regretted that the times and places of these frequent | back. and so on—besides she has bec ry littl 
and ertensive repairs, were not stated. The Report —- : smn na : sc taaisetain ry — 
that she received at Wushington in 1812 “ considerable re- in active service. There being no other irigate, 
pairs—cost not known.” Had the times and places of the besides those already mentioned, contained in the 
other frequent repairs been stated in like manner, the Senate | Report, a sloop-of-war will answer every purpose 
would have known whether these frequent repairs came | 
round once in nine or ten years, as they used to do,or| * The Report states that this ship was ‘ extensively re- 
once in every year, or oftener, as they sometimnes now do. | paired in 1800 in the Delaware’—‘the cost not known.’ 
+ Own class. They are both 44’s—tonnage of the former | And that she received repairs somewhere els 


1703— of the latter 1607.—Report, 





, somewhere 
' between 1812 and 1821, but the cost is also not known. 
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just as well. It should be borne in mind, that this 
sloop-of-war, though much smaller than the frigate, 
is also of live-oak, and is built and repaired under 
all the improvements of fastening, facilities of 
docking, &e. which the Board inform us have 
been introduced and generally established since 
1829. She isa Commissioners’ ship, the Natchez, 
built in 1827. Whole cost of building and equip- 
ping, including ordnance and warrant officers’ stores, 
124,000—or $39,000 more than she ought to have 
cost. Ata further agecregate cost, also, in round 
numbers, of $176,000 for keeping her in repair for 
nine years, she was repaired in 1829, in 1830, in 
1832 and 1833, in 1835 and 1836—and finally broken 
up in 1840.* Like the farrier’s charge of ‘ three 
pound ten, for curing his honor’s mare till she died,’ 
the Navy-Board might in this instance, have ren- 
dered the government a bill, for repairing Uncle 
Sam’s ship till she rotted. ‘Thus, it appears, that 
under the present system, a ship of 700 tons has ae- 
tually cost for repairs, within eight or nine years af- 
ter she was built, more than twice as much, as under 
the old system, a ship of more than twice her size 
cost in twenty-one years. If the cost of the un- 
known repairs upon this frigate, ailuded to in the 
Report, could be ascertained, it would vary, but I 
apprehend could never alter the contrast. With 
the exception of ‘ breaking up,’ seven of the eleven 
sloops-of-war built by the Navy-Board, and em- 
braced in the Report before me, present cases of 
comparison as flagrant and as strong as this. 

With the most earnest desire to examine aright 
the singular and extraordinary document before 
me, and to be guided by its curious statements to 
none but right, and just, and proper conclusions, I 
have come, Mr. Editor, this one time more, before 
you and your readers—yet there are parts of it, at 
which I am appalled, and my pen falters to take 
them up. Far be it from me, sir, in this place ; 
and above all, in times like these; when our dis- 
tracted corps requires harmony among its members, 
and concert of action from its friends. to ascribe 
motives, or impute designs of wrong to any one. 
But there is something so mysterious and inexpli- 
cable to my mind, in the statement here rendered, 
concerning the cost of the two ships, Delaware 74 
and Potomae 44, that I am unwilling to go into a full 
and proper examination of this subject, lest I should 
do wrong, by causing blame to be attached where 
no blame ought to rest. I[ will make a statement, 
however, of such documentary evidence as is in 
my possession, relating to the cost of these two 
ships, as well that you may judge for yourself, as 
that those who can, may make, the necessary and 
proper explanation. The 74 was launched in Oct. 
1820; the 44 some time in 1822, prior to the 5th 
Sept. By an official report now open before me, 
relative to the cost of these and other ships, and 
bearing date, ‘“‘ Navy Commissioners’ Office, Sept. | 


* Cost of breaking up, not stated. 
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5, 1822,” and to be found at page 835 of Class vi. 
State Papers, the cost of these two ships is sepa- 
rately stated in detail. By the statements there 
made, it appears that the whole cost of labor, to- 
gether with the materials of all kinds used in build- 
ing, was, for the Delaware, $317,016 74. and for the 
Potomac, $108,[178,]320 09. By the official esti- 
mates of January 1816; in which the Secretary of 
the Navy observes, * | have been aided by the prac- 
tical knowledge and experience of the Commission- 
ers of the Navy-Board,” the building and equipping 
(ordnance included) of a 74, is put down at $384,862, 
and of a 44 of the first class, at $268,400. And 
“so far as the calculations were conjectural,” it 
was presumed they would “ exceed the actual ex- 
penditure from five to ten per cent.” Yet the Re- 
port of 1841, states the whole cost of the Dela- 
ware undertaken by those estimates, to be, in 1820, 
exclusive of ordnance, $543,368, and of the Po- 
tomac $231,013 02; adding, in a note to the latter, 
“principally for the hull; the returns for other 
parts, incomplete.” In the document of Sept. 22, 
before cited, the cost of building and thoroughly 
equipping for service the Columbus 74, not inclu- 
ding ordnance, is given at $426,931 114. She 
was built the year before the Delaware was, and of 
her the Commissioners in that report, remark : 

** The work on the Columbus, the ship first built, 
amounts toan wnusualsum. The timber of which 
her frame was built, was not got out to moulds for 
such a ship. ‘To fashion it to the proper moulds, 
required unavoidable additional labor; this was a 


disadvantage not experienced in building either of 


the other ships. She was, moreover, considered 
as a model-ship, particularly in her interior arrange- 
ments ; by which the instructions for building the 
other ships of the line were, in a great degree, to 
be governed. The building of ships of the line 


of the most approved construction, being new in 


this country, and no system having been formed at 


the time the Board of Navy Commissioners were 
organized, the question as to the best plan and most 
efficient principles of construction, engaged their 
most earnest consideration and anxious inquiry. 
Under these circumstances, the keel of the Co- 
lumbus was laid, and the Commissioners felt deeply 
the responsibility that devolved upon them. Du- 
ring her progress, it was found necessary to make 
some alterations, with a view to efficiency and other 
essential qualities. ‘These causes combined, occa- 
sioned much additional labor and expense.” 

The statements which accompanied this report 
have been uncontradicted before the world, for near 
twenty years—they have become history, and are 
embodied among the American State Papers. And 
now we are told by a Report from the same office, 
that the actual cost of the Delaware, at that time, 
so far from being only $317,000, was, including 


ordnance and stores, (not provisions) upwards of 


$627,000! How this discrepancy may be recon- 
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ciled, or where the error and the truth may be, | 
must rest with others; for in this case, it does not| 
But, in the case which fol- | 
lows, circumstances require that I should speak 
boldly out and with less reserve. 


belong to me to say. 


But first, allow me to say one word to those who 
are writhing under the exposure of abuses in the 
Navy. 


mated, with the actual cost of vessels. 


They say, it is unfair to compare the estt- 
I have 
charged extravagance and waste upon the present 
system ; and in illustration, I cite the Ohio 74, which 
cost $654,000; the Concord, 20, which cost up- 
wards of $140,000; the Relief store-ship, which | 
cost upwards of $93,000—e/ al. But how are your | 
readers, who are not ship-owners nor seamen, to 
know whether these prices be high or low, unless 
some idea be also given of what these vessels ought 
to cost! That your readers may be guided by the 
best judges in the land on the subject, | deem it 


fair not to give my own opinion, but that of the 


Navy Commissioners, old and experienced officers, 
upon the faith of whose estimates, Congress votes 
away the public money. ‘The opinion of these of- 
ficers as to the cost of ships, is the highest authority 
within my reach. Before an appropriation is made 
for building any ship, the Commissioners of the 
Navy-Board are first called on to state what ought 
to be the cost of that ship; and they reply, by 
submitting estimates : thus the Ohio, which by their | 
estimates would cost, ‘equipments and all, less) 
than $385,000,’ was built and equipped at an actual 
cost, according to this Report, of upwards of 
$654,000 ; the Concord, that, according to them, 
ought to have cost not more than $85,000, actu-| 
ally cost upwards of $141,000 ; and by their esti-| 
mates, the store-ship 


Relief, a merchant-built- 
vessel of about 400 tons—built in 1836 by the 
Navy-Board, ought to have cost not more than 
$40,000, but she actually cost upwards of $93,000. | 
Where is the unfairness in thist Suspect the man| 
who calls it unfair. It has actually cost more to 
build this store-ship, under the present system, 
than it costs to build at the private Yards of New-| 
York, the most splendid packets, though they are | 
nearly three times as large. 

In a former number of the ‘ Lucky-Bag,’ it was| 
stated that the repairs put upon the Ohio, to get 
her ready for her first cruise, amounted, in labor 


and materials, to $593,978 51: and contradiction 
was challenged to the accuracy of this statement. 
According to the Official Report now under ex- 
amination, the Repairs of the ship Ohio, on that 
occasion, amounted, in ‘labor and materials, to but| 
$233,012 46 [16.]* 


* The statement in the Lucky-Bag contained separately, a| 
further item of $27,377 for stores; making a“ total, as far as 
” of $621,355 51 forthe Ohio. But the Report 
gives no returns in this instance either for stores or for | 
‘provisions and clothing.’ 


ascertained 


Therefore as no statement is 


there made relative to the cost of stores, it is proper to. 
° 
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Here then, sir. is the contradiction that was so 


boldly challenged. Bearing the insignia of an 
official statement, it comes clothed with all the for- 


malities, and the most imposing authority known 


|to the majesty of the nation—it is conveyed ina 


public document, addressed from the Navy De- 
partment to the Senate of the United States. An 
officer of low rank, it is true, but with the good of 
the service not the less at heart on that account, | 


made statements on what was deemed good au- 


thority, concerning the distracted state and piti- 


able condition of our gallant little corps. ‘The 


abuses then set forth were honestly believed 
to exist: with singleness of purpose, I defied 
contradiction to those statements, and threw 


down the gauntlet; which has been thus taken up. 


Therefore am I again called on to appear in the 


lists before your readers. Like the gallant yeo- 


man in Ivanhoe, ever ready to give his halloo to a 
good shot or a gallant blow, many of my brethren 
in arms have cheered my feeble passes with their 
More in the partiality of a fellow-feeling, 
and for the justice of a common cause, than for 


halloos. 


any merits of a knight so unskilful, they came to 
my aid; and by gratuitously republishing, they en- 
dorsed and heralded forth, far and wide, the re- 
sult of my poor efforts. Under these circumstan- 
ces, Mr. Editor, I am in duty, as in honor bound, 
to make good my first statements—believing them 
right; or, finding them wrong, to confess my error, 
and crave pardon for giving them currency. 

But before we proceed further, let it be clearly 
understood what the point at issue is. ‘That the 
naked question may be presented, | will divest it 
of the extraneous matter with which it is surround- 


‘ed. And first of all, as I wish to deal, as far as 
‘it can be done, with facts only, I will take the 
liberty of correcting an error on the official and op- 


posite side of the question. When figures alone 
are concerned, it is easier to be right than wrong. 
Next to an erasure from the day-book, or an inter- 


lineation of the ledger, there are many of your read- 


| ers—business men, Mr. Editor—wholike the metho- 


dical clerk of Osbaldistone and Tresham, can imagine 
no sin more inexcusable; can hold nothing in greater 


drop this item, that we may compare the two statements 
concerning exactly the same items. Judging from the evi- 
dence afforded in a case precisely similar to this, it would 
appear that the unascertained cost of stores for this ship 
greatly exceeds $27,000. The Nerth-Carolina 74 was 
built in Philadelphia, and sent to Norfolk, as the Ohio was 
to Boston, to be completed. And for this trip each is charged 
under the head of “ordnance and warrant officers’ stores 
for a cruise” the sum of $106,000. In both cases the ope- 
ration of ‘building and repairing’ was going on at the same 
time. And for ‘repairs of ordnance and stores,’ the North- 
Carolina is charged $80,000, but the Ohio not a cent. The 
charge is left blank in her case, and she being the larger 
ship, one would suppose if $80,000 were a fair charge for 
the other, that a much larger sum would be required for 
her. These facts are mentioned to show that there is no 
want of balances to offset this $27,000. 
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abomination, than an account awkwardly stated, 
or erroneously rendered. Whether the error be in 
the place of units, tens, hundreds or thousands— 
whatever be its amount, the principle is the same ; | 
and in their eyes, the error is a sin not to be for- | 
given. If, in an account rendered, in the aggre- | 
gate against one of us we should detect an error | 
in the cents, we would be apt to suspect there | 
might lurk some mistake among the dollars too. | 
And ten to one, we would call for a bill of par- 
ticulars. ‘There is no such bill with the official 


account here presented. ‘The cost of labor and | 
of materials for ‘ repairing’ the Ohio, is each stated | 
in the aggregate. In carrying out the sum total, | 
under these two heads, an error is made and re- 
peated. It is of trifling amount it is true; but ne- | 
vertheless it is an error. ‘Thus 
*“* Labor, $137,650 57, 
Materials, 95,361 59, 


is twice carried out, instead of their sum $233,012 


$233,012 46,” 


3}, as the aggregate total. ‘The carelessness by 
16, as the aggregate total. Tl | b 


|whether for one, two, three or more months, is 
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In every official estimate on the subject that is with- 
in my reach, or that I have ever seen from the 
Navy-Board, the building of a ship is put down 
at so much, and the equipments at so much.— 
The building includes the cost of the hull only ; 
equipments include the masts, spars, boats, rigging, 
sails, guns and the like. . Sometimes special esti- 
mates are made for ‘armament;’ in which case, 
the guns, pistols, shot, &c., are included under a 
separate head—but nowhere have I ever seen the 
estimated cost of “* ordnance and warrant officers’ 


9 


stores,” jumbled and included together, under a 


special and separate heading; as this Report in- 


cludes their actual cost. ‘The effect of thus jum- 


bling statements and mixing up the actual cost of 


different things, is to prevent a full and complete 
examination into many particular cases of extrava- 
gance and abuse, as they actually exist under the 
present system. The cost of ‘ provisions and clo- 
thing’ is sometimes stated in another column; but 


which even this small error is suffered to creep into|nowhere mentioned. If, for instance, the cost of 
the official statement of a public account, formally | building a ship had been separately stated, one could 


rendered to the Congress of the United States, 
would seem to indicate, what indeed is confirmed 
by the Report itself—viz. that “‘ they have a loose 
way of doing things,” at least in some of the offi- 
ces, through which the statements contained in it, 
have passed. After detecting, and that with such 


limited means, any error in such a place as this, | 


one’s confidence in the accuracy of the whole state- 
ment is shaken; for, if in the addition of but two 
quantities, an error of cents be committed, the 
rules of proportion would indicate, at least, the 
probability of an error to a much larger amount, 
in these two quantities themselves—obtained, as 
they were, after casting up, item by item, long 
rows of figures. And we shall see that there may 
be such an error. 

It isto be regretted that this Report does not 
satisfy more nearly the call to which it is put forth 
in reply. The Resolution of the Senate, required 
among other things, that the cost of building cer- 
tain ships should be stated. Instead of this, the 


, 


cost of “building and equipping” those ships, 
“except for armament,” is stated together. Vol- 
unteer information is sometimes valuable, and, in 
cases like the present, always desirable; yet it is 
a pity, that in this place it had not been kept to 
itself, and that it is mixed up with the specific in- 
formation required. In the Navy, the building of a 
ship is one thing, and the equipping of a ship is 
another. If called on to state the cost of build- 
ing your house, you surely would not think of 
affording the required information, by giving the 
total cost of building and of furnishing, together! 
And though it might be useful to know also the 
cost of the furniture, yet one would prefer to 
have that, as I should to have the equipments, 
stated by themselves and in a separate column. 


/have referred to the Commissioners’ estimates for 
that ship; then, by comparing one with the other, it 
‘could have been made to appear, from official state- 
|ments, that a ship sometimes costs for building, 
|two or three times as much as she ought to cost. 
|In many other respects, also, would such a state- 
ment have led to satisfactory conclusions and use- 
ful results. ‘Thus—as in the case of the Ohio, 
where the Jabor for building is put down at 
$109,000, (the round numbers only,) and for re- 
| pairing at $137,000—or, as in the case of the 
Boston, where the labor to build and equip cost 
only $26,000; and the labor to repair once, cost 
$52,000, (¥6,000 more than it ought to have taken 
to build the ship)—or, as in the case of the Vin- 
cennes, where the labor to build and equip cost 
$40,000; and the labor for repairing once, $80,000, 
($34,000 more than it ought to take for the 
whole cost of building)—or, as in the case of the 
Shark, where the labor to build and equip cost 
$9,000—and to repair once, $27,000—(more than 
twice as much as it ought to have cost altogether 
for building her in the first instance; and more 
than it did take to build and equip her, exclusive of 
ordnance.)—Now had the cost in labor for building, 





and for equipping, been separately stated, we might 


have ascertained whether this prodigal extrava- 
gance had been committed in building or equipping, 
}and to what extent in each—whether the abuse 
were chargeable to the carpenters, sail-makers, 
riggers, or others. 

Before the point at issue between the ‘ Lucky- 
Bag’ and the Official Document, be taken up for 
discussion, it is proper that your attention should 


be directed to one or two more particulars in this 
Report. According to it, the operation of building 





and repairing the Ohio was going on at one and 
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I shall, in this place, say nothing 
But I will ask you, 
if you can imagine how it was possible to state to 


the same time. 
of such a singular operation. 


the nicety of 16 cents, the cost of repairing this 
ship, when the building was going on at the same 
time? ‘he same workman must have been acting 
now as a builder, now as a repairer. Even the same 
plank, or piece of timber, must often have served, 
a part to build, and a part to repair. 
in the account, becomes the more surprising, when 
the imperfect character of the Report in other res- 


pects is borne in mind, and when we refer to the ac- | 


knowledged incompleteness of its returns in those 
cases, in which one would think they would be most 
satisfactory. Your attention is particularly directed 
to the statements concerning the expenditures made 
upon ships at the Washington Navy. Yard; the expen- 
ditures there, are made under the eyes of the Board, 
and one would expect to find the returns particularly 
full and satisfactory. It appears, however,that it was 
not known up to the day on which this Report was 


dated, what had been the cost of the equipments of 


the Columbus 74, equipped there more than twenty 


years before—that the returns are incomplete, of 


the cost of building the two frigates Potomac and 
Brandywine, built there between fifteen and twenty 
years ago—and that the cost of their ‘ ordnance 
and warrant officers’ stores,’ or of their ‘ provi- 
sions and clothing,’ has never been reported at all. 
Up to the 26th day of February, 1841, the Com- 
missioners are uninformed as to the prices at which 
these costly articles were furnished ; and of course, 
they are ignorant of what sums, if any, were then 
and there wasted from the Naval appropriations. 
Among the vessels embraced in this Report, 
there are, in the different classes, and of exactly or 
nearly the same tonnage, two 74s—two frigates— 
eleven sloops-of-war—four brigs, and four schoon- 


ers. Most of them, in any one class, are exactly of 


the same tonnage ; the greatest difference in size 
between any of them, of the like class, is seven- 
teen tons—that being the difference, as stated in 
the Report, between the size of the schooners 
Enterprise, or Boxer, and Shark. Thus, there is 
afforded an opportunity for comparing, in sixty-nine 
cases, the prime cost of “building and equipping, 
except for armament,” &c., vessels of like classes. 
In the class of sloops-of-war, the eleven present 
fifty-five cases of comparison; the 74s and frigates 
present one in each of their classes, and the brigs 
and schooners six in each of theirs. The great- 
est actual [not proportional] difference in the cost 
of ‘building and equipping,’ exclusive of “ ord- 
nance,” any two vessels of the same class, is 
$111,516 00—being in the case of the 74s Dela- 
ware and North Carolina, of 2,633 tons each. And 
the least actual difference between any two of the 
same class is found among the sloops-of-war, and 
is $703 45—the difference of cost between the 


Lexington of 691 tons, and Concord of 700: and’ 


Vor. VII--45 . 
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This nicety | 





each of these cost more for ‘ building and equip- 
| ping’ than any other of the eleven of their class. 
|The brigs Pioneer and Consort, each of 222 tons, 
| cost exactly the same; also, the schooners Gram- 
| pus and Shark, the one of 211, the other of 200 
| tons, cost exactly the same. ‘These two couple pre- 
| sent the only two cases embraced in the Report, in 
which two vessels of the same class were built 
and equipped at the same dune, and at the same 
place. ‘This circumstance, taken in connection 


with the sameness of cost, presents a remarkable 
coincidence—so remarkable indeed, that | deem it 





proper to call your attention to it; for it exemplifies 
| still further the loose manner in which the accounts 
| are kept for work done by direction of the Navy- 
| Board. The two brigs were built at Boston in 
| 1836. They are charged each with exactly the 
same number of days’ work—the cost of labor 
| for each is the same to an odd cent—the mate- 


lrials of which they were 


ithe same 


built, cost exactly 
price—their ‘ordnance and warrant 
officers’ stores’ cost the same, and so also did 
their ‘ provisions and clothing.’ The two schoo- 
ners were built and equipped together at Wash- 
ington, in 1820 and 1821. 
5 1-2 per cent /arger than the other, they both cost 


’ 


And though one is 


the same for labor—the same for ma/erials—the 
same for ordnance—the same for provisions—and 
the same for everything. It is in vain that you 
may look through the Report for any such, or cor- 
responding, sameness of cost in articles for the 
Concord and Lexington, or for any other two ves- 
sels built at the same time, and at different places. 
Though the aggregate cost of the materials and 
labor for the Concord and Lexington, differs only 
in the sum of $703 45—the labor by itself cost, 
for the former, (I drop the odd dollars and cents) 
$40,000, and $47,000! for the latter—the mate- 
rials cost $67,000 for the Lexington, and $74,000 
for the Concord ! 

I am a poor man, Mr. Editor, and know but 
At the end of the 
month I draw my pay, and give the purser my re- 
ceipt; I keep no books; but, by the time the end 
of the month comes round again, an empty pocket 
is my balance-sheet ; for it shows, alas, too plainly 


little of ‘books and accounts.’ 


what my ‘circumstances’ are. I do not know then, 
how the accounts are kept for work done by order 
of the Commissioners. But, to my mind, there is 
something curious in the remarkable coincidence, 
and the sameness of cost stated above. ‘The two 
eases stand out in such bold relief, and present 


such a wonderful contrast with every one of the 





sixty-seven other cases, that I am sure will make 
‘dein worthy of consideration. For myself—pro- 
| fessing ignorance of such matters—I can only ex- 
| plain the circumstance by supposing, that in the 
| case of each couple, a lumping business was made 
\of the whole concern—that when the vessels were 
finished, the money that was left in hand was count- 
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ed over, and what was missing, was divided equally 
between them. 

If then, this be the way in which the accounts 
are kept for vessels that happen to be building at 
the same time, in one Navy-Yard, how happens it 
that they can be kept with such nicety for each of 
the two very similar operations of building and 
repairing the same ship, going on, as in the case 
of the Ohio, at one and the same time 2? 


And now, having cleared away so much rubbish, 


and given you some idea of the manner in which, 


business is done under the Navy-Board, we come 
to the settlement of the difference between this 
official statement and the ‘ Lucky-Bag.’ The 
‘ Lucky-Bag’ stated that the Ohio was repair- 
ed at an enormous cost prior to 1838-39. The 
Report states that the principal part of that cost 
was for building that ship, which was “ continued 
and completed, at New-York and Boston.” That 
this ship had never been rigged or fitted for sea, we 
allknow. But that she had been duz/t, and laid upin 
‘ordinary,’ had been reported to Congress again 
and again, by every set of Navy Commissioners, 
and repeated every year, sometimes two or three 
times a year, by every Secretary of the Navy, 
from 1820 up to 1840. 

To prove this, I subjoin a few extracts from some 
of those reports. “Of the nine ships of the line 
and ten frigates, authorized by the act of 1816,” 
wrote the Commissioners in 1820, “one ship of 
the line [the Columbus] has been built, equip- 
ped, and sent to sea—three other ships of the 
line [of which the Ohio was one] have been duzilt 
and launched.”* ‘The vessels in ordinary at the 
stations on the Atlantic hoard, are ships of the line 
Ohio, &c.”t “ Ohio 74, launched, in ordinary at N. 
York.”{ ‘ Cost of labor, materials of wood, me- 
tal and other materials, in duz/ding the ship of the 
line, the Ohio, $294,042 97."°§ “The following 
[vessels] were also duit under that law, [for the 
gradual increase of the Navy]: Columbus, Dela- 
ware, North-Carolina and Ohio.” Of which, the 
“ Delaware, North-Carolina and Onto have never 
been in commission—hulls in good order—bottoms 
would require examination before they go to sea, 
and their upper works and decks would probably 
require some calking.”|| ‘‘ Under the provisions 
of the act of 29th April, 1816, (for the gradual in- 
crease of the Navy,) the Commissioners of the 
Navy have the honor to state, that four ships of 
the line [those mentioned above] and one frigate, 
have been built.°§| “At Navy-Yard, Brooklyn, 


*Navy Commissioners to the Chairman of Naval Commit- 
tee, H. R. Dec. 9th, 1820, 

+ Navy Commissioners to the Sec. Navy, 20th January, 
1821. 


t Sec. Navy to Pres. U. States, Dee. 3, 1822 
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New-York, [are the] Ohio and Washington, ships of 
the line. ‘Their copper would require examination, 
and some repairs might be necessary before send- 
“Ohio, ship of the line—the 
outside plank of this ship from the water to the 


ss 
* 


ing them to sea 


rail and part of the inside plank, aredecayed. She 


requires considerable repairs. It will take five 
months to repair this ship.”t ‘ Ohio—hull, re- 
| quires extensive repairs.”{ “The Ohio ship of the 
line requires large repairs.”§ Quotations, all to 
the same tenor, might here be multiplied, showing 
that the building of this ship had been, until the 
date of this Report, considered to be completed. 

| I have examined every paper and document 


| within my reach—but I cannot ascertain that any 
| estimates have ever been submitted by the Com- 
‘missioners for ‘continuing and completing’ the 
‘building of this ship. The appropriation under 
which she was built, has been exhausted long ago. 
| The last of it was expended on the Pennsylvania, and 
|a special appropriation was made for launching that 
'ship.|| Therefore the building of the Ohio could 
inot have been ‘ continued and completed’ from the 
appropriation for ‘ gradual increase,’ from which 
she and her sister-ships were built. 

I have iooked among the acts of Congress for 
| some law, bill, or enactment, containing an appro- 
| priation, or authorizing an expenditure of money, 

for continuing and completing the building of this 
| ship—but there too, the search has been vain, and 
the labor fruitless. The President of the United 
| States, the Secretary of the Navy, the Commis- 
|sioners of the Navy-Board, each and all, had an- 
jnually, for fifteen or twenty years, proclaimed 
through Congress to the country, that this ship had 
been built. ‘The report was an old and a familiar 
|one on the floors of Congress, and to the members, 
for it had been oft repeated. When the fact had 
| become so notorious, with what grace could even 
ithe Navy-Board, have put forth its estimates, 
'showing that the building of this ship, if ‘ con- 


te -~ 


| tinued and completed,’ would yet cost $360,767 
1472 A tap at the door of either of the Navy Com- 
|mittee rooms, asking for such an appropriation for 
| such a purpose, though never so soft and so gentle, 
}would have made a noise that would have been 
heard in all parts of the country. ‘The echo to it, 
and the reverberation, would have been great 
‘enough to overturn the Navy-Board, and to unseat 
| the Commissioners around it. Those officers made 
/no such estimates, and never asked for any such ap- 
propriation. How then were these $360,767 47 
obtained, with which the Report states the building 
of this ship was “ continued and completed”? “Ifa 


| 
} 
| 
| * Navy Commissioners to Sec. Navy, 24th Nov. 1824. 
| +See. Navy in his Annual Report, Ist Dec. 1829. 
| +t Navy Commissioners to Sec Navy, Nov. 1834. 
| §Navy Commissioners to Sec. Navy, 1835. 
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single dollar be taken, intentionally or otherwise, | and fit her for sea, two hundred days, [it took three 
from one appropriation and applied to another, it is| years,] cost $171,072 69.”* 
a violation of law.”* | ‘The hull of the Ohio was completed and 
The President now has power to transfer from|launched under this appropriation [gradual in- 
certain heads of appropriation, to certain others ;/ crease} i in 1820."+ Ihave sought in vain among 
but there never was an appropriation for “ continu-| former communications and official documents re- 
ing and completing the building of the Ohio,” and | lating to this ship, for any thing about ‘ continuing 
therefore he could not have transferred any money | ithe build ing’ of the Ohio in 1836-"38. 
under such a head. Nor did he. Congress was induced to order the building of 
The Report contains a note, and only a note, re-| her, because the official estimates stated that 
lative to what is there stated of this ship. It is|she could be built and equipped for sea, all for 
proper that that note too, should be considered, | $384,862. But had Congress been told in sat. ond 
before you pass judgment concerning the enor-| after near $300,000 had been expended in the build- 
mous difference between the two statements at issue,|ing alone, that it would take a further sum of 
relative to the cost of repairs for this vessel. | $593,779 63 to complete the building of her, and 


“This ship,” says the note, “was launched in 1220, as| fit her for sea, do you suppose that the winds of 
heaven weuld ever have blown that ship about the 
Mediterranean? or even out of the harbor of 
New-York? She would rather have been con- 
demned to rot, that a new one might have been 
|built in her place for less money. If this vast 


soon as the carpenters’ work on her hull was completed”— 


In the Commissioners’ statement of the 5th Sept. 
1822, before alluded to, it is shown that the join- 
ers’ bill for Jabor alone, on this ship, had exceeded 


the estimates for ‘labor and stuff’ together, by up- 
wards of $2000, or 27 per cent.—and that there 
had been paid for carved work, upwards of $1000, | 


amount of money were asked of Congress under 
the general head of Repairs—if it were appro- 
| Priated for repairs—if it have been drawn from the 


or 144 per cent. more than the estimates allowed. | 
The joiners and carvers put the finishing touch, 
except for painting, on aship’s hull. And her paint-| 
ers’ bill, exclusive of paints, oils, pots, brushes, &c., 
but for labor alone, amounted to upwards of $1100. 
So, from this statement it would appear, that 


something more than “the carpenters’? work on 
thie ey we ‘ éThic chi ( 11” = 
her hull had been completed.” which they were made. This ship [Ohio]” ob 


served the Commissioners of the Navy-Board, in 
“And [she] remained in ordinary at the Navy-Yard, at ficial Lente tn Qin? Gen t of the 

é rial ¢ ‘ 0 the Secretary o 
New-Y ork, until 1836, when it was dete *rmined to complete eat — apna ig = " sn rm: " ‘i sa 
her for sea service.” Navy, dated 19th Nov. 1838—*“ This ship has re- 
cently been repaired and equipped from the ordt- 
nary appropriations,{ and is now about to sail from 
New-York.” And the 8th of the same month of 
that year, the Army and Navy Chronicle, whose 


‘reasury under the pretence of repairing her—if 
it were expended under the name of ‘ repairs,’ then, 
like the cooking apparatus which was furnished as 
clothing for another vessel, the equipments of the 
Ohio ought to have been charged to ‘ Repairs,’ or 
to the appropriation, whatever it may be, from 


Complete, here refers to the building I suppose, 
otherwise it would have been said, “ it was deter- 
mined to eguip, or fit her for sea service.” Again 
I appeal to former official statements, showing 
that it ‘was determined to repair her.’ “The 
repairs of the ship of the line Ohio have been 
commencedt” “ ‘The Ohio ship of the line is com- 
pee her repairs in dock, and is nearly finished.’ 

“Within the past year, the repairs of the Ohio 
have been completed.”§ 


editorials concerning what is done by the Navy and 
War Departments, are considered throughout the 





|country as oflicial—as much so as any which are 
| ,| put forth by the official organ of the government— 
+ the Editor of that paper, speaking by authority on 
that occasion, to correct a misstatement in the pub- 
“ During the sixteen years which had elapsed from the lic prints, sad—“ The cost of the Ohio, since her 
time she was launched, her hull had become much decayed, it Saar ein wise commenced, aoe a z char- 
and the cost of repairs of this part of the ship, is stated ged to the appropriation for ‘ Repairs of ie eaete, 
above [$233,012 16]; and the expense [$360,767 47] of| because that under which she was built, is long 
completing the parts of the hull which were left unfinished | since exhausted.”’$ 

in 1820, and of all the other parts of the ship, is charged to 


building the ship, or as what would have been her original 


* Papers from the Navy Commissioners’ office, accompa- 
cost, when ready for sea, supposing no ‘repairs’ had been nying Annual Report of Secretary of the Navy, dated Dec 
necessary. 6th, 1830, and marked Doc. 2, H. R. 2nd Sess. 21st Congress. 
" ; ee ; lavy C ‘esioners to Sec. Navy r. 1838 
I again appeal to former reports from the Navy- tess, en rs : Z N vy; 19th Nov. 1838. 
5 rm. :. - : ‘ ¢ t “The Commissioners beg leave to observe, that the esti- 
Board, &c. “ This [the Ohio] is a new ship that], ” ‘ag 


peg mate [annual] for ‘ Repairs’ embraces not only the repairs 
has never been fitted out. ‘Time required to repair 





required to the hulls of our ships, but every object of equip- 


| ment, cordage, sails, anchors, sh ip chandlery, &c.” Letter 
* Navy Commissioners to Sec. Navy, 23d Nov. 1829. to the Sec. Navy, dated Navy Commissioners’ office, 20th 
+Sec. Navy, in his Annual mia. 1836. | January, 1821. 
t Navy Commissioners to Sec. Navy, Nov. 1837. | § Vol. vii. Army and Navy Chronicle, Nov. 8th, 1838, 


§ Sec. Navy, in his Annual Report, 3d Dec. 1837. page 298, 
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In the name then of the Constitution and the 
Guerriere, by the chivalry of that noble and glo- 
rious fight, by the blunt honesty of a sailor, why, 
for the credit and honor of the service, and to 
maintain the Navy where it has ever been— 
above suspiclon—why, why could not this Report 
have conformed to these straight-forward state- 
mentst For what purpose could upwards of 
$360,000 have been here charged for building this 
ship, when Congress had been so often told, and 
the whole country knew, that she had been built 
more than twenty years before t There was no ap- | 
propriation for any such purpose. Why then was'| 
the charge made? Was it to falsify the statements 
of sv obscure an individual as Harry Bluff, the 
* Scraps’ from whose ‘ Lucky-Bag’ had caused the 
Resolution which drew forth this Report? But, sir, | 
it is not my object to search for motives ; I know| 
of none which ought to have operated, and I as-| 


eribe none. And above all, sir, I ascribe none to the | 
officers who now are, or who have ever been seated 
at any time, around that Board. In peace and in 
war, they have rendered their country yeoman’s 
service. ‘Their gallantry brought the Navy into 
being—they fought its battles, gained its victo-| 
ries, and made it what it now is. It was their deeds | 
that crowned it with laurels, and it is their blood 
that yet makes them green. Who then would 
ascribe motives of wrong to such men? Not I. | 
The thrillings of pride with which the young, 
officer can boast that he is of the Navy, are but 
reflections from the lustre which the deeds of| 
those worthy veterans have given to it. And for| 
that, they have, as they deserve, both the gratitude | 
and respect of the junior members of their Corps. | 

The ‘ Lucky-Bag’ sought only to do what the| 
Commissioners themselves have done over and| 


over again—they have, times almost without num-| 
ber, represented the mal-organization of the Navy-| 
Board ; they have pointed out to Congress the de-| 
fects of the present system ; they have from time | 
to time, as the public documents and state-papers| 
will show, suggested many judicious and excellent | 
alterations in the present plan of conducting the| 
business of the Navy. But their recommendations, 
from some cause, certainly from no fault of theirs, | 


have failed to be adopted. ‘To show the evils of| 


the system which the whole Navy pronounces bad, | 
facts were required for illustration—facts too were | 
required to give point to the argument in favor of | 
the amendments proposed ; my object, and the ob-| 
ject of the ‘ Lucky-Bag’ was then, to state facis,| 
us my object now is, to get at facts. Why then| 
the clashings of these official statements about the | 
Ohio? Here, in this view of the subject, it matters| 
little whether the money for getting this ship ready | 
for sea, was taken from the appropriation for medi- 
cines, pay, provisions or repairs ; it had all been ex-| 
pended on the ship, and no one doubted that fact. | 


7 ; ‘ae ig 
No one sought to attach blame to the Commission-’ 


workings of a deranged system. 


| Difference in amount of two statements, 


[May & June, 
ers; on the contrary, the ‘Lucky-Bag’ endeavored to 
show that these officers were required to conduct 


the operations of a “‘ machine, the cogs and wheels 


of which were rusted and broken ;” and that they 


were not responsible for the heavy and expensive 
Whether the 
half a million of dollars spent upon this ship, came 
from this or that appropriation, it alike shows the 
extravagance and waste under the present system. 
Whether it went in part or in whole for ‘ Repairs,’ 


the extravagant cost of getting that ship ready for 


I do la- 
ment, with feelings of humiliation and of wounded 
pride, I do lament, that any statement in this Report 
should be at variance with what has been so often 
before officially stated, and repeated, again and 


her first cruise, was not lessened at all. 


again, concerning this ship. The appearance is bad. 
What security has the Navy for the faithful appli- 
cation of the money voted to it, when the records 
of expenditure are misquoted, falsified, or officially 
misstated? The Report shows that the Commis- 
sioners cannot tell where it goes; for it does not 
pass through their hands.* 
ing officers. 


They are not disburs- 
And though the money be expended 
on works performed by their direction, all that they 
know of it, in many instances, is, that it is spent. 

But if the appearance of wrong be ever admitted 
in the manner of disbursing or of accounting for the 
public moneys, its actual and palpable form will soon 
be found there too. The doing of what is not 
right in one instance, blunts the moral sense in 
another, and paves the way to what is wrong. It 
changes the shadow into the substance, and serves 
as a finger-board on the Treasury, pointing out 
the way to abuse, and indicating that there are 
means of peculation. As it was foretold in 1829, 
so it is in 1841: “ By degrees the evils under 
this system have crept on, until the sluices of 
the Treasury have been opened ; and the people 
are now looking in vain to their public offices and 
books in this, as in other departments, to find out 
how and for what, their money has been spent.” 

Let us be done with this unpleasant affair. The 
two statements as they now stand, are: 

OF THE REPORT. 

Building of the Ohio, continued and completed 
in 1836, °37 and °38: 
Total cost of labor and materials of all 

kinds, - - - - - $360,767 47 
Repairs do. do. 1836 to 1838, 233,012 16 


$593,779 63 








OF THE LUCKY-BAG. 
Repairs of Ohio—labor and materials, $593,978 51 





$198 88 


When money is wanted for any work di- 





* Their hands. 


| rected by the Navy-Board, the Navy-Agents make requisi- 
| tions for it upon the Secretary of the Navy. 


The objects 
for which the money is wanted, are made known to the 
Commissioners. ‘The requisitions are sent to the Board for 
approval. The Secretary of the Navy then issues his war- 
rant for the money, and the Commissioners have no mere 
to do with the handling of it, than you have. 


ie nt 





. 
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There is also a difference between the two state- 
ments as to the objects of expenditure. 


ciples of conduct make his word as binding in 


morals, as the Holy Evangely his oath in law, | 
writes : ‘‘ Some of the officers examined the expen- | 
diture hooks, and found the items you published [in | 


the Lucky-Bag] exact to a cypher.” ‘That officer 
has given his certificate, setting forth that he copied 


: “ : | 
from the New-York expenditure books themselves, | 


the statements which appeared in the ‘ Lucky-Bag’ 
concerning the repairs of the Ohio at that place. 
That certificate is on file in the office of the Lite- 
rary Messenger, where it may be seen by any one 


who will call and ask for it. As an error of cents 


has been detected in the statement of the Report, 


and as | have never seen an ‘expenditure book’ of 
any sort myself, I leave you and your readers to 


account as best you may, for the difference of 


$198 88 here presented. 
The difference in amount being settled, the dif- 


ference as to the objects of expenditure, becomes | 


a question of veracity between the ‘ Lucky-Bag’ and 
the Official Report. I have already shown by am- 
ple testimony from the Commissioners of the Navy, 
that no such work, as finishing the building of the 
Ohio, remained to be done in 1836-—’38—that no 
appropriation was made for any such purpose. On 
the contrary, I have shown from the Annual Re- 
ports of the Secretary of the Navy, and the pub- 
lished Documents of Congress, that, in 1830 it was 
announced to Congress, “it will take 200 days, and 
$171,072 69 to repair and fit this ship for sea”— 
in 1836, “the repairs on this ship have been com- 
menced”—in 1837, “the Ohio is completing her 
repairs in dock”—again, “within the past year 
the repairs of the Ohio have been completed”— 
in 1838, “ this ship has recently been repaired and 
equipped from the ordinary appropriations” —and 
semi-officially from the prudent Editor of the Army 
and Navy Chronicle—“The cost of the Ohio, since 
her equipment for sea was commenced, has been 
charged to the appropriation for ‘ Repairs or ves- 
SELS, because that under which she was built is 
long since exhausted.” 

What need is there of any more proof? Was it for 
Repairs, as the ‘Lucky- Bag’ said, or was it for build- 
ing, as the Report would have it, that these hundreds 
of thousands, were wasted onthe Ohio? Judge be- 
tween the two. You have been assured by an offi- 


cer worthy of all credit, that he copied the ex- | 


penditures on this ship, from the New-York books, 
and that there, the accounts were kept with Re- 
pars. Though a triumph, it is no cause of exul- 
tation with me, no matter of gratulation among the 
friends of the Navy. I am glad to take leave of 
the subject. 

It appears from the Report, that ships built at 
Boston and Philadelphia cost much less than simi- 
lar ships built at New-York and Norfolk ; and that 
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it costs more to build at Portsmouth, N. H. than 


at any other Building-Yard in the United States. 
An officer, whose officer-like rectitude and prin- | 


A sloop-of-war of 700 tons, cost, [exclusive of 

ordnance and stores,]| 

At Philadelphia, - - 
Boston, [mean of three,] 
Washington City, - 
| “ Norfolk, [mean of two,] 

“ New-York, [do. three,] 109,372 80 

‘* Portsmouth, N. H. - 115,325 80 
These vessels were built about the same time. 
The North-Carolina and Delaware, each of 2,633 
tons, were both built in 1820—one at Philadelphia 
and the other at Norfolk. Not including ‘ ordnance 
and stores,’ the Philadelphia, cost less than the Nor- 
folk built ship, by upwards of $111,000. 
the showing of the Report. 


$90,977 88 
95.466 53 
102,461 95 
109,143 18 


Such is 
If the cost of ‘ ord- 
nance and stores’ were included, the proportions 
above would be somewhat varied. But their cost 
|has not been included, because the returns in all 
cases are not complete for them. 

According to a well-established rule among ship- 
builders, the cost proper of labor for building sloops- 
\of-war is about one-half the cost of the materials 


| used—it is sometimes more, and sometimes a little 
less: this is what it ought to be, though the rates 
here exhibited, defy in this, as they do in other 
respects, all limits of rule or ratio. ‘The labor for 
the Boston, of seven hundred tons, cost 26,000 
‘dollars, and the materials 65,000 dollars ; but for the 
| Lexington, a smaller ship, the labor cost $47,000, 
‘and the materials $67,000. We have exhibited in 
the Report the original cost of eleven sloops-of-war, 
‘and the cost of labor and materials in each case of re- 
| pairs, for thirty-three times. As a general rule, the 
labor should cost more in proportion to the mate- 
‘rials used for repairs than for building ; for in repair- 
ing, there is the additional labor of pulling to pieces 
to get at the defective parts. Something too de- 
| pends upon the nature of the repairs themselves— 
\whether the materials used be mostly copper, as 
'when a ship requires to be only re-coppered—or 
| mostly pitch and oakum, as when she only requires 
to be calked. In the one case the price of materi- 
als would be much the greater, and in the other the 
‘eost of labor. Such great disparity though, one 
would expect to find only in cases where the re- 
pairs were slight. I am thus particular, Mr. Edi- 
'tor, because the apologists of this repairing system 


| attempt to 


get over its enormities by a piece of 
special pleading, with which they would mislead 
‘one not informed on such subjects. ‘“ Every one 
of common sense knows,” say they, “‘ that the com- 
parative cost of labor and materials for driving 
oakum at 6 cents, and for driving copper-bolts at 
26 cents, a pound, must be very different.” 

| The thirty-three cases of repairs upon vessels of 
the same class, and already alluded to, or the whole 
|seventy-five cases upon vessels of all classes, and 


er 
quoted in this Report, ought in common reason, to 
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constitute data sufficient for determining, at least | 
by approximation, something like the ratio which 
should exist between the cost of labor and materials, 
when applied to repairs. But, sir, so wild have been 
the workings of this system, so unaccountable and 


strange the results as here set forth, and so unlike | 


and unstable the apparent cost, when in fact there 
was no real change in prices, that the data before 


us, present scarcely any, but extreme cases. The | 
Delaware 74 was built in 1820—the cost to repair | 


her the first time, was—for labor $48,000, and 
$21,000 for materials. At the second time the 
labor cost $47,000, but the materials $79,000!— 
(hundreds are tedious in such large sums and are 
unimportant here; therefore they are omitted.) In 
1836 and 1838, when this ship comes up for repairs 
the last time, the materials cost less than $27,000, 
$129,000! The North- 
Carolina, built at the same time, and repaired in 
1835 and 1836 at Norfolk, immediately before the 
Delaware, cost less than 8 per cent. more for labor; 


but the labor goes be yond § 


while for materials, she cost upwards of 400 per 
cent. more than her sister-ship, the Delaware, was 
about to cost! 

The Constitution, repaired in 1838 and 1839, | 
cost, for labor $29,000, and $44,000 for materials— | 
but $79,000 for labor and $45,000 for materials, are 


the prices at which her sister-ship the United States | 


is repaired in 1839-41. 
their age, the frigates Potomac and Brandywine, 
each of 1708 tons, built at the Washington Navy- 
Yard by the Commissioners, are both hauled up for 
repairs—the Brandywine for the fourth time, and 
the Potomac for the second. ‘The latter cost, for 
labor $14,000, and $49,000 for materials—but 
$114,000 for labor, and $77,000 only, for materials, 
are the charges in the other case. 

Boxer, of 194 tons, was built in 
1831, and has been twice repaired. 
$11,050. 
repair $4,000—for the second $11,450 ! and $6,000 
for materials each time. 


The schooner 


in building 


The schooner Grampus, 211 tons, was built at) 


Washington in 1821. 


Labor to build, = - - - $9,537 
Do. to repair 2d time, . 11,950 
Do. “ 4th time, = 9,094 
Do. “ 5th time, - 11,839 
Do. - 6th time, - 13,409 


The materials used for repairs at each of four dif- 
ferent times on this vessel, are set down at $5,000, 


(omitting hundreds)—the labor to work them up| 


cost $3,000 at one time, $4,000 at another, $9,000 
11.000 at the other! 


‘The schooner Shark, 200 tons, is another Wash- 


at another, and $ 


ington built vessel, constructed under the eyes of| 


the Navy-Board; and therefore, one would suppose, 


built of the best materials of their kind. Her sis- 


ter-vessel, the Dolphin, was built the same year at | 


) ‘ Y te fl , nm - 
Philadelphia. They both went to sea soon after they 








In the thirteenth year of 


Cost of labor | 
Cost of labor for the first | 
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were launched; the Dolp hin in 1821, asthe Franklin’s 
tender, for the Pacific—the Shark to the cost of Af- 
rica, or to the West Indies, with Com. Porter, after 
pirates. The Dolphin, placed in the Pacific be- 
yond the reach of this repairing system, showed 
what she could do if let alone. She remained from 
that time till 1837, continually in active service— 
and during those sixteen years of constant cruising, 
she was not repaired in her hull for the first time 

unless the operation of calking be magnified into 


repairs—at any rate, if she were repaired, her 


repairs were very slight. 
Not so with the less fortunate Shark. 
she came back from the West-Indies, 


As soon as 
they had her 
She was repaired, so says the Re- 
| port, in 1825 and 1826, in 1827 and 1828, in 1829— 


up for repairs. 


twice in 1830 and twice in 1831—continued over to 
1832, and again in 1833. Here by some means or 


| 
| other she appears to have escaped—for repairs are 
‘ata mentioned upon her again until 1838-39. And 
|now, as if they intended to make up for lost time, 
| though the materials to build her in the first in- 
stones cost but $14,000, and the labor $9,000, she 
$18,000 for ma- 
Three times as 
And for the 
| Satisfaction of the Senate, it is gravely stated in a 


| 1s charged, for this once repairing, 
,000 for labor! 
much for labor to repair as to build ! 


\terials, and $27 


note, that she was “nearly rebuilt.” Schooners 


were ever an unpleasant sort of craft, Mr. Editor, 
therefore let us leave them for the present, and 
hasten to the repairing of the eleven sloops-of-war. 

The Warren and Natchez, each of 691 tons, 
were built, one in 1826, the other in 1827. In the 
building, the ratio of labor to materials for the War- 
ren was 10:23, and forthe Natchez 10:14. By 
the Commissioners’ estimates, the Natchez, com- 
pletely equipped, would cost $85,000. Upon the 


faith of these estimates, Congress authorized the 





building of ten sloops-of-war, of the first class— 
not one of which cost less than $113,000. The 
| Natchez, one of them, cost $124,000; and the 
| Concord, another, $141,000, or $56,000 more than 
in the opinion of the best eden (the Commission- 
ers) she ought to have cost. ‘The labor for build- 
ing the Warren was $30,000: to repair her four 
materials as 10: 11; and to repair her in 1837-"38, 
the ate was as 10: 7—the labor costing $49,000, 
or $3,000 more than it ought to take to build and 


| wha her anew, exclusive of equipments. 





| Of these eleven sloops-of-war, one, (the Nat- 
chez) after having been loaded with 72,000 dollars 
of fresh repairs, was sent to sea. She was gone 
|two years and eleven months—returned in a rotten 
| condition, and was ‘ broken up’—so says the Report. 
Among the ten others, there are five cases—viz. 
'the Boston, when she was fifteen years old—the 
| Vincennes, Warren and St. Louis, when they were 
eleven, and the John Adams when she was eight, 


in which the repairs in each case, have exceeded 


| vears afterwards, was $23,000—being to the cost of 


Beers?) 


1841.] 
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from $13,000 to $48,000, what ought to have been | terwards, the Fairfield, a ship of the same tonnage, 
the whole original cost of the ship and her equip- | same class, same guns, and the same in all respects, 
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oe 


ments, guns and all. In repairing the Lexington, | 
the labor required to use up $9,484 of materials, 
cost only $1,994; but, for the Vincennes, $44,000 of 
materials required $80,000 of labor. If the differ- | 
ence in the labor and materials, as exhibited by the | 
Report, in many other cases, depend for explanation 
on the relative cost of labor for ‘ driving oakum and | 
copper bolts,’ you ought to find in the bottom of! 
some of our ships, copper bolts enough to sink them, | 
and oakum enough to calk the English Navy. | 

The exhibits which have been made concerning 
the repairs that are put upon the hulls of our 
men-of-war, as astounding as they are, are never- 


‘her first cruise. 


was built at the same port, and there fitted out for 
She i3 bound on a delightful trip 
inthe Mediterranean. The same regulations which 
obtained in furnishing ‘ ordnance and warrant offi- 
cers’ stores’ to the Vincennes, apply to the Fair- 
field. There is but one list of allowances for them 
all; yet the Fairfield is charged for ‘ ordnance and 
stores’ in the sum of $31,515 34! You have heard 
the story of gold guns for the Exploring Expedi- 
tion, and of silver magnets for the Frenchman. 
In 1830, when the Vincennes returned from her 
voyage of circumnavigation, she brought back her 
iron guns, shot, and other implements of war, in 


theless tame in comparison with the repairs that | good condition; perhaps the lock of a musket or a 


are put upon their ordnance. In the honesty of 


my heart, I had thought till now, that the guns 


of a man-of-war were at least exempt from this | 


repairing system. But it appears I was mistaken ; 
for there is acolumnin the Report headed ‘Ordnance 
and warrant officers’ stores for a cruise’—in which 
you will frequently find charged as repairs, an 
amount exceeding by far, the whole first cost of 
ordnance and stores together. These eleven sloops- 
of-war are ships of the same size, within a few tons ; 
they are all of the same class, and carry the same 
number of guns—24 a-piece. Their class and ar- 
mament being the same, they are allowed exactly 
the same quantity of ‘warrant officers’ stores for a 
cruise’-—whether fitting for sea after being first 
built, or after being repaired, the list of stores al- 


pistol might have required mending, but there were 
many articles of stores in the boatswain’s, gunner’s, 
sailmaker’s and carpenter’s* departments, which 
were sound and good, and fit to be turned over as 
stores for the next cruise; or, if sold or applied to 
other purposes, ought to have been credited to her 
for what they were worth. She is hauled up for 
repairs immediately, and is again fitted for sea the 
same year; and with these offsets in her favor, her 
‘ warrant officers’ stores,’ which with her guns, &c. 
cost but $6,453 in the first instance, amount now, 
exclusive of guns, to $14,574 19. 

The first cost of ‘ ordnance and warrant officers’ 
stores’ for the F'almouth—same class with the Vin- 
cennes—is stated at $19,932. But when she is 





repaired the second time, notwithstanding she has 


lowed by regulation is the same in all cases: and|no ‘ ordnance’ to buy, and has many of her forme: 
unless regulations be set aside, the stores furnished | stores which ought to be passed to her credit in the 


to one are duplicates of the stores furnished to all 
the rest; whether they fit out from Boston, New- 
York or Norfolk, regulations allow al! the same, 
and only the same. ‘This being the case, one would 
expect great uniformity of charges in this column 
at least. The plain ideas of common reason would 
induce us to suppose that the guns and stores for 
every one of these vessels, cost about the same in 
the first instance, and that any subsequent charge 
under this head, could never be nearly as heavy as 
the first ; because in the first, are included guns, 
battle-axes, shot, pistols, swords, muskets, board- 
ing-pikes, and other articles as imperishable in 
their nature as these, and which therefore being 
once supplied, will last as long as the ship. But 
it 1s not So. 

The Vincennes, of seven hundred tons, was built 
at New-York in 1826, and was forthwith equipped 
for sea: she was sent on a four years’ cruise, and 
sailed around the world. She had a beautiful bat- 
tery, was fitted and found in the most substantial 
manner, and was well provided in every respect. 
I speak here with marked confidence, for I served 


fresh supply, she is charged $20,444 for repairing, 
‘ordnance and warrant officers’ stores ;’ and when- 
ever a charge is made of money expended, ex- 
pended it must be, else books will not balance. 
These sloops-of-war all carry the same numbex 
of guns, and the cost of ‘ordnance and stores’ in 
fitting them out for the first time, ought to cost the 
same or nearly the same for each one. At least 
so one would think—but such is not the case 
The Boston’s cost $18,000, and the Concord’s 
$25,000. The Lexington’s cost $13,000, and the 
St. Louis’ $29,000. The Vincennes’ $6,000, and 
the Fairfield’s $31,000. ‘The Concord’s are repaired 
twice at $7,000, and the Boston’s once at $16,000, 
and again at $17,000—others too are repaired at 
rates as wild as these, but there is in the Report no 
word nor note of explanation offered on the subject. 
In 1830 the Commissioners of the Navy-Board 
submitted estimates of the expense of building and 
equipping a 10 gun schooner. Upon the faith of 
those estimates appropriations were made, and the 
sohooners Boxer and Enterprise were built the 


next year. According to these estimates, the cost 





in that ship. Her ordnance, including the cost of 


‘warrant officers’ stores’ for this long cruise, is 


stated in the Report at $6,453 00. ‘Two years af-' 


of armament, including warrant officers’ stores, 


would be $4,820—the actual cost exceeded 86.000 


* The warrant officers 
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for each. In these estimates are separately laid 
down the cost of ‘ warrant officers’ stores for a 
cruise.’ So astounding is the contrast here pre- 
sented, that lest your readers should think J make 
a mistake of a figure, | extract for their satisfac- 
tion the estimates themselves : 


Boatswain’s stores, - - $250 00 
Carpenter's do. - - - 200 00 
Gunner’s, do, - - 150 00 
Master’s, do. - a 250 00 





$850 00* 

Having their armament, this then is a little over the 
sum that should be charged under the head of * ord- 
nance and warrant officers’ stores for a cruise,” to 
those vessels, whenever they come to be repaired. 
And the second time the Boxer is repaired, she is 
charged $583 43—but when the Enterprise comes 
to be repaired her second time, she is charged | 
$6,716 66 for them; an advance of upwards 
seven hundred and ninety per cent. on the proper 
first cost! 

Under the head of Lasor, in the Report, are two 
columns, one showing the aggregate number of 
‘days’ work” employed to build or repair a ship, 
the other showing the aggregate amount that was 
paid for labor. ‘Thus, to build the Delaware, it 
took 143,980 ‘days’ work,’ at the aggregate cost of 
$211,626. ‘This is volunteer information, but very 
valuable, because, dividing the cost of labor by the 
number of ‘days’ work,’ we are enabled to determine 
the mean rates which the government pays for labor 
by the day, at different times, and at the different 
yards. ‘Thus the price of labor for repairing the | 
Delaware at Norfolk, was in 1828, $1 49 per day; | 
in 1833, $1 38; and in 1838, $1 50. In 1833-'35, 
for repairing a sloop-of-war, it was, at Boston, | 
$1 60 per day; Portsmouth, New-Hampshire, | 
$1 48; and at Philadelphia, $1 58. At New- 
York, for repairing a sloop-of-war in 1834, the 
price paid for labor was $1 50; and for repairing 
the Constitution at New-York and Norfolk in 
1838-39, the price charged for labor is $18 98 
a day! Here is the official statement, sir; make | 
the calculation for yourself: 1,561 days’ work cost 
$29,627 64. See page 5 of the Report. 

This statement is put forth to the Senate of the| 
United States, backed and endorsed by three C om-| 
modores, aud the Secretary of the Navy himself. | 
Were it derived from authority less weighty and| 
imposing, I should discredit it entirely. Not mean- | 
ing to reflect upon those officers, I should, had it 
appeared i in any document of a less extraordinary | 
character, still say, there must be some mistake in| 
the matter. But so redundant of wild and extrava-| 


gant statements is the Report under examination, | 


that if we reject from it, as false, every thing that is | 
irreconcilable with our ideas of good husbandry of| 


[May & Jung, 


the Report itself. Nor can I say which would be 
the less excusable—the real existence of the ex- 
travagance and abuse here indicated, or the pre- 
sence of error, and the misstatements of facts in 
such a document as this. 

** Notwithstanding,” says the Report, “‘ the diffi- 
culties [shortness of time allowed, and want of 


|clerks] of ascertaining facts with the precision 
| which is desirable, the present Reports are believed 
to be substantially correct in all cases where the 
‘cost of either building or repairing a vessel is 
|given, when taken in connexion with the modifica- 


tions or additions which are specially noticed in 


the remarks which are immediately connected with 


each of them.” 

There are no ‘ modifications or additions’ noticed 
in connexion with this, or any of the statements 
here reviewed, that have not been mentioned also. 

The subject is a dry one; and I have been te- 


| dious, Mr. Editor; but for that fault I throw myself 


on the kind indulgence of your readers—for I wished 


| to afford them a practical demonstration of that 


irresponsibility, which they have so often heard al- 
leged as an objection to the Navy-Board. I also 


' wished to show its defective organization, by point- 
ing out the want of all system and order in much 


\of the business with which it is charged, and even 
in its every-day operations. Since 1831 three mil- 
lions and a quarter of dollars have been expended 


.on Navy-Yard improvements, and by direction of 


the Board, but in what sums, upon what objects, 
where, and in what proportions, this Report informs 
the Senate, that the Commissioners have not the 
means of knowing. All that these officers can say, 


\1s, that there has been so much appropriated for the 


Navy- Yards, there is now but so much in the Trea- 
sury—and therefore what is missing has been ex- 
pended—at any rate it’s gone. Vessels are built 


}at twice the sum they ought to cost—they are re- 


paired at twice as much as it takes to build—the 
labor to repair costs three times as much as the 
labor to construct—the same articles for one ship, 
cost four or five times as much as their duplicates 
for another—it costs twice as much to repair ord- 
nance and stores for a ship, as it takes to buy 


‘them—for the white man and the black, for the 


‘common laborer and the mechanic, $18 98 is 
charged as the average price that has been paid 
| per day, for hundreds of days’ work, and no one has 
been made responsible; and as far as I know, the 
official and authoritative question, “ why are these 
things so?” has never once been raised. Where 
then is the responsibility ? 

The Navy-Board has been in existence for more 
|than twenty-five years. During that time nearly 
one hundred millions of dollars have been appro- 
|priated for the Navy. Vast sums of money have 
|been expended in building, equipping, repairing 


public moneys, but little indeed would remain of| and fitting ships for sea—upon provisions and 


* See H. R. Doc. No. 14, 2d session, 21st Congress. 


stores, upon implements and munitions of war— 


ys ti 
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upon other objects and for other purposes; and all|me, states the actual cost of the North-Caro- 
under the direction, control and supervision of the|lina 74, to be $537,773 45—of the Delaware 
Navy-Board. Plain business men would say, that | $627,680—and $654,810 44, as what would have 
the accumulated experience of so many years ought | been the original cost of the Ohio, had no repairs 
long ago to have been hung round the walls of that | been necessary. 
office, in tablets, showing ata glance for all classes of} The ‘ hull and spars complete’ for a frigate, are 
ships, the proper cost, and proper quantity of every | put down in the estimates at $153,475. ‘The whole 
article of every kind used, from the keel to the|cost of the Potomac is not stated in the Report— 
truck in building, and from a great gun down to a|she cost though, it tells us, $231,013 02—* prin- 
scupper-nail in fitting out—that when a ship was|cipally for the hull; the returns for other parts 
built, or fitted for sea, the actual cost of every ar-| incomplete.” 
ticle on board, would have been referred to its tabu- At page 900 of the same volume of papers before 
lated value on the wall; and that any considerable | referred to, are more estimates. On the 20th Jan- 
variation of prices, would at least have attracted |uary, 1824, Mr. Crowninshield reported a bill for 
attention, if not investigation. But, sir, it is not | building ten of the eleven sloops-of-war that are men- 
my purpose to show what the Navy-Board ought] tioned in the Report under examination. ‘The fol- 
to be; I aim to show that it ought not to be at all. | lowing extract is fromthe Report which accompanied 
That in twenty-five years of continued and active | Mr. C’s bill, on that occasion: “* Your Committee 
operation, no such useful effects or systemized re-| also find, by estimates from the Navy Commmis- 
sults have been derived from the Navy-Board, is|sioners to the Secretary of the Navy, dated 23rd 
but too evident—it appears on the face of this Re- | December, 1823, that the expense of constructing, 
port, and is borne in silent testimony on many anj|together with the cost of all materials of all de- 
eloquent, though speechless tongue among the| scriptions for a sloop-of-war of the largest class, 
wooden walls of the Navy. will amount to $85,000.” That is, the ten would 
I have examined every document within my|cost $850,000—and a bill was passed making an 
reach, and I have sought information on the sub-|appropriation to that amount.* It appears now 
ject, at every source from which I have the privi-|from the Official Report on the subject, that their 
lege or the means of drawing, but in no one in-| actual cost, as far as ascertained, (for the returns 
stance, when the opportunities of comparison oc-|in several instances are incomplete) was upwards 
curred, have I ever found the estimated cost of any | of one million two hundred and seventeen thousand 
work, submitted by the Navy-Board, to come with- | dollars ! 
in hail of its actual cost. If in any one instance,| In 1829, estimates were submitted, and a special 
estimates from the Navy-Board—(I do not mean | appropriation of $20,000 was made for repairing the 
the so-called estimates for the pay and subsistence | Brandywine. This Report states that that ship was 
of a given number of officers and men for a stated | repaired in 1829 and 1830, at New-York and Nor- 
period, at stated salaries—for that is a matter of| folk, at a cost of upwards of $115,000. This spe- 
calculation and not of estimate)—if in any one in-| cial appropriation was made to fit her for a cruise to 
stance, the estimates proper from that quarter, have | the West-Indies, whither she went for afew months. 
given any just ideas of what turned out to be the} When she returned, she was repaired again. ‘The 
actual expense of the undertaking proposed, such |cost of these two repairs is stated together. Had 
instance has not come to my knowledge. The|they been separately stated, as the Resolution of 
first estimates in which the finger of the Navy-|the Senate required they should be, we should then 
Board is to be traced, are to be found at page 399 have found out how far the $20,000 went in re- 
et seg. of the volume of State Papers devoted to| pairing her for the West-Indies. The manner in 
Naval affairs. They, or similar ones, are the es-| which the repairs of ships at different times and 


timates by which Congress was guided, when it| places, and the cost of articles entirely unlike, are 
authorized the building of the ships of the line 


Delaware, North-Carolina, Ohio, the frigate Poto- 








jumbled together in the Report, prevents the dis- 
covery of many abuses, that are thus smothered. 
mac, etal. ‘Though submitted in the name of the|The cost of a bolt of canvass, of a coil of rope, 
Secretary of the Navy, that officer points out their | of the carpenter’s tool-chest, of a roll of charts, 
paternity ; for, says he, “In these estimates I have | and of a gun, things that are never classed together, 
been aided by the practical knowledge and expe-|are all here jumbled together, under the lumping 
rience of the Commissioners of the Navy-Board,” | head of ‘ ordnance and warrant officers’ stores:’ so 
and “so far as the calculations are conjectural, it|that the cost neither of guns, nor of stores, can be 
is presumed that they may exceed the actual expen- | ascertained. 

diture from five to ten per cent.” In these esti- 
mates, the cost of building and equipping a 74, in-| * 4¢t 34 March, 1825, appropriated ‘ $500,000 


; and proceeds from sale of vessels > lakes 
cluding ordnance and warrant officers’ stores— Se ene oe we 








= Ns A Act 18th May, 1826, appropriated — - - 350,000 
every thing, except provisions and marines’ stores— ai = a: 
was put down at $384,862. The Report before $850,000 
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In 1830, the Navy Commissioners, in making’ 
out their estimates for the support of the Nav Vv for 


1831, reported to the Secretary,” that to repair and 


fit for sea the Ohio, would cost $171,072 69. This 
Report says that it would have taken $360,000 to 
fit her for sea, had no repairs been necessary. ‘The 


cost to repair the 
at $128,081 05. 


Constitution was then estimated 
‘T'wo years afterwards [in 1833] 
they commence, and continue to work upon her for 
three years, at a cost, for repairs, of $192,930 72, ex- 
clusive of stores. It would cost, said these estimates 
to repair the Falmouth, $29,401 81. 
mence with her forthwith, and her repairs are stated 
the Report at $54,999 08. 
the pretended accuracy of 


They com- 


in Notwithstanding 
these estimates—their 
nice calculations of sixty nine-cents—five cents— 
eighty one cents, they scarcely come within 100 per 
cent. 


of the actual costs. 
In December, 1832, estimates were again mz ade | 
as to the repairs of ships, the actual costs of which 
are given in this Report. $35,211, 


it was said, to repair te| 


It would cost $ 

‘exclusive of docking,” 
North-Carolina in 1833. Her repairs were com-| 
menced in 1835, then cost $297,000. | 
* "The Fairfield,” ‘is sound and good 
and only requires her bottom to be examined.” 
The looking at that ship’s bottom proved to be a| 
costly sight, for the examination was had imme- 
diately, and the Report shows that it cost upwards 
of $20,000, exclusive of stores. 


and they 
it was said, 


In November 1833, an appropriation of 
was asked,f and made for a store-ship. 


$410,000 
This ves- 
sel, though simply a merchant-ship of only about 
400 tons, and which, if built in a private ship-yard, 
would cost not more than $30,000 or $35,000, 
cost, when built by the Navy-Board, upwards of 

3,000. || 

In January, 1836, estimates were submitted from 
the Navy-Board for filling out) all the vessels in ‘or- | 
dinary.’ These estimates, you observe, included pro- | 
visions and every thing. And the estimated cost of | 
fitting out the Ohio, was stated at $450,000. Br | 
this Report shows that the actual cost of fitting her | 
out, was—exclusive of provisions, &c.which are not 
reported—upwards of $590,000. Had the whole 
cost of provisions, &c. been included, they would, 
according to these rates, have swelled up the ac- 
tual cost of fitting out that ship, to near $700,000. 

At a later day, Congress, acting by estimates | 


| 





| miums, 


* Annual Report of momeend Navy, dated 6th December, 
1830, and marked Doc. 2. H. R. 2nd Session, 21st Congress. 

+ Paper M. of the accompanying Documents of the Report 
of the Secret: any vf the Navy, December 3rd, 1832. 

¢ Paper M. of the Documents which accompanied the 
of the Navy’s Report of 


38—2nd Session, 


ot 





Secretary 30th November, 1833. | 
§ Doc. 1 24th Congress, H. R., and dated | 


Navy Commissioners’ Office, 4th February, 1838. 





|\To fit out a ship—to furnish her with proper masts, 
sails, yards, ammunition, artille sry, cordage, anchors, and | 
other naval furniture, together with sufficient provisions for 
the ship’s company.—-Falconer’s Marine Dictionary. 
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»| appropriations 2,000,000. 


|men; for funeral expenses 


| taxes and assessments on public property ; 


|rendered to vessels in distress; 


[May & JUNE 


from the Navy-Board, appropriated $400,000 for 
» third class. And 
in the documents which accompanied one of the An- 
nual Reports of the Secretary of the Navy, it was 
stated that this appropriation had been exhausted, 
but all the vessels had 


building six sloops-of-war of the 


And as in 
every instance, the cry was, more, Congress, give ! 


give !! 


not been built. 


The manner in which the general estimates are 


submitted, and the appropriations are made, for the 
>} annual supportofthe Naval service, opens still wider 


the door to complaints against the Navy-Board. 
There are sixteen distinct heads of appropriation 
for the annual support of the Naval service of Eng- 
land; 


and only eight or nine for ours. The two ser- 


vicesembrace the same objects—and why should our 


| appropriations be less specific than theirs ? I extract 


the fourth item from the Commissioners’ estimates 
for the last year: “ For the repairs of vessels in ordi- 
|nary, and the repairs, and wear and tear of vessels 
$1,000,000.” This, even 


more general in its terms, is a standing head of es- 


in commission, or one 


Under it, the estimates 


for the current year were for $1,425,000, and the 


|timate and appropriation. 


And then, as though 
these sweeping generalities might alarm the sticklers 


| for specific appropriations on the floors of Congress, 
; ; er , 
/comes the special enumeration of objects, as given 


in Adams 


because, after enumera- 


the margin ;* and against which Mr. 


once said he should vote, 

ting every object under the sun, it then added— 

‘and for no other object or purpose whatever.” 
Under this general head, and by one of those 


beautiful figments in law, of which philosophers 


sometimes icll us—vessels are altered soon after 


* For contingent expenses that may accrue for the follow- 
ing purposes, viz : 

For the freight and transportation of materials and stores 
of every description; for wharfage and dockage; storage 
and rent; travelling expenses of officers, for house-rent to 


when duly authorised, 


pursers, and transportation of sea- 


; for commissions, clerk-hire, 
office-rent, stationary, and fuel, to Navy-Agents 


incidental 


4 for pre - 


and of recruiting; for ay 


prehending deserters; for compensation to judges-advo- 
cate ; 


Se xpense S )- 
for per diem allowance to persons attending courts- 
martial and courts of inquiry, or other services as autho- 
rised by law ; 


for printing and stationary of every descrip- 


tion, and for working the lithographic press; for books, 
maps, charts, mathematical and nautical instruments, chro- 
nometers, models and drawings ; for the purchase and re- 
pair of fire-engines and machinery ; forthe repair of steam- 
engines in Navy-Yards ; for the purchase and maintenance 
of oxen and horses, and for carts, timber-wheels, and work- 
men’s tools of every description ; age 


for post of letters on 


publie service; for pilotage and towing ships-of-war; for 


for assistance 
at 
for 


for incidental labor 
Navy-Yards, not applicable to any other appropriation ; 
coal and other fuel 


}, and for candles and oil, use of 


Navy-Yards and shore 


for the 


Stations ; and for no other object or 
$450,000 
For contingent expenses, for objects not herein before 


enumerated, e : ° 4 ; 


yurpose whatever, - - - - 
pur} 


$3,000 
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they are built, as the Brandywine was in 1826, and 
as others have been at a later day, and the altera- 
tions are charged as Repairs—by it, the building of 
a vessel is called repairing ; and new vessels are 
built* from this appropriation ;—by it, vessels, as the 
Enterprise, are charged seven or eight prices for 
warrant officers’ stores, and they are called repairs-— 
(I once heard of a galley (kitchen) being furnished 
as clothing);—by this beautiful figment of the law, 
vessels are nearly rebuilt from this broad appropri- 
ation, and that too at double their original cost, as 
was the case with the Shark ;—and by it, vessels, 
as the Vincennes, which cost originally but 117,000 
dollars, are actually repaired at a cost of 133,000 
dollars ;—and by it, other wild works are carried on 
under the sweeping name of repairs. 

What is there to be said in excuse for repairing 
the schooner Shark at twice her original cost? or 
of completing the ship-of-the-line Ohio at such an 
enormous expense? ‘This ship had performed no 
gallant deed—had accomplished no daring achieve- 
ment. Her decks had never, like our favorite 
United States and Constitution, been drenched with 
the brave blood of the land. For their preserva- 
tion, no amount that can be necessary would be too 
great in the eyes of the country. 
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| Itis owing to this want of accountability, in our 
|present Naval system, that the cost, from first to 
last, of getting this one 74 ready to sheet home 
her topsails for her first cruise, has been made to 
amount toa sum, which, taking the estimates of the 
Commissioners for data, would be enough to cut 
the live-oak from the evergreens of Florida, and 
‘to build and launch* three double-banked frigates 
‘and ten sloops-of-war of the first class—upwards 
‘of 12,000 tons of shipping—a force which, if equip- 
ped and put in the place of the Ohio, would prove 
nearly, if not quite, a match for all the vessels be- 
sides, of all our Naval squadrons put together, and 
/as they were, according to the Commissioners’ 
| Report of vessels at sea, in 1840. 

But these are not all the evils of such sweeping 
In sub- 
|mitting the yearly estimates for the support of the 


appropriations and such irresponsibility. 





Navy, it has been customary of late to state what 
|force it was proposed to keep in active service. 
That force was made the basis of the estimates 
which were submitted for the support of the Navy. 
Congress, by making the required appropriations, 
| Virtually acknowledged that the honor of the nation, 
| the welfare of its citizens, and the interests of their 
|commerce, required this force. Congress having 


no associations connected with this ship—there had | voted the money, the Executive Department was, 
been nothing to consecrate her name to the recol-|in duty, as in honor, bound, to maintain it, or to set 
lections of the people, nothing to endear her to the | forth at the first opportunity, the reasons which in- 
nation—she was a mere unendowed mass of wood | duced a departure from the first intention. But I 
and iron, that had never bowed to the sea nor bent | have never in one instance known the estimated 


to the breeze. If Congress had been asked for a 
specific appropriation of $600,000 to get this ship 
ready for sea, when in the opinion of the best 
judges—the Commissioners of the Navy-Board— 
a new ship of her class could be built and equip- 
ped out and out, for but little more than half that 
sum ;—if any one had had the hardihood to ask a 
specific appropriation of $45,000 to repair the 
Shark in 1839, when at first, it cost but $23,000 
to build her—what, think you, would have been 
the action of Congress on the subject! If esti- 
mates for any such appropriations had been ventur- 
ed forth from the Navy-Board, you understand too 
well the genius of the American people, not to 
know, that that Board would long ago have been 
overturned. Can any thing more strikingly than 
this, illustrate the irresponsibility of the Navy- 
Board! Without the consent of Congress, which 
might have been ascertained by asking for a speci- 
fic appropriation, that Board undertakes to repair 
ships at twice their original cost, and no one is 
held responsible for it. In the private affairs be- 
tween man and man, what would become of the 
agent who should thus manage for his principal ? 
Is rigid accountability less important in public, 
than it is in private affairs? 

* * All the other vessels were built, or have been rebuilt, 
under special appropriations, or from the annual appropria- 


tions for ‘ repairsof vessels,’ &c.” Letter from Navy Com- 
missioners, December 14, 1840. 


force to be put in service, or the reasons for not 
| keeping it in commission, made known—unless in- 
deed some such remarks as these be considered as 
a statement of such reasons :—‘‘All the services 
required of our Naval force have been promptly 
performed”—* Commerce has been protected,” &c. 

Among the force, promised in the estimates, to be 
kept in service for 1836, were six frigates and four- 
teen sloops-of-war. ‘The Navy Register shows 
that at the end of that year, there were in actual 
service but five of the former and eight of the 
latter. For the next year, the estimates were 
for the same. The Navy Register reports, in 
like manner, one frigate and four sloops-of-war 
short of the estimate. In the next year, appropri- 
ations were asked for six frigates and twelve sloops- 
of-war. The Navy Register shows that there was 
one more sloop-of-war than the estimate called for ; 
but, to make up for this, the frigates were deficient 
by three, one of which was ‘ getting ready.’ In 
1839, the estimates called for six frigates and se- 
venteen sloops-of-war, and in 1840, for six frigates 
and nineteen sloops-of-war—but five frigates and 


thirteen sloops-of-war is the greatest active force 
shown on the Register for either of these years. 
You have seen the various purposes to which 
the appropriation of “‘ Repairs, &c.” is applied. 
The aggregate number of frigates and sloops esti- 








* Not equip 
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mated for 1836, 1837 and 1838, exceeded the ac- 
tual number kept in service for those years, by 
thirteen. They were the years in which such 
wild works were carried on in repairing the Ohio, 
the Vincennes and John Adams—which three ships 
alone, were repaired at an aggregate cost of more 
than $840,000. So, the appropriation for Repairs 
had been exhausted before it reached the thirteen 
other vessels ; and though money had been granted 
to pay their crews, the ships could not be equipped 
for sea, because the money appropriated for that 
purpose, had been squandered in repairing others, 
at more than it would costto build new ones. And 
this, I suspect, is the reason why all the ships from 
year to year for which appropriations are regularly 
made, are not employed. Nor is this all. The 
appropriations for the pay and subsistence for the 
crews of the unemployed vessels, form an unex- 
pended balance under this head, which the Presi- 
dent may transfer to some other appropriation ; and 
even this balance sometimes passes off through 
this great leak of “Repairs” in the system—e. g. 


$200,000 was by authority of the President of the | 


United States, on 30th November, 1839, taken from 


the appropriation for Provisions, and carried to the 


appropriation of Repairs and wear and tear of ves- 
sels.”** 

By official statements to Congress from the 2nd 
Comptroller’s office, it appears that in 1836, up- 


wards of $200,000 ;¢ in 1838, $168,000 ;t in 1839, | 
$399,000 ; in 1840, $316,000,§ more, than was) 
appropriated, were in those years drawn out of the | 


Treasury for ‘ Repairs.’ And notwithstanding that 
upwards of $300,000 more than the appropriation 
allowed, or the estimates called for, were thus add- 
ed for Repairs in 1840, but thirteen of the nineteen 
sloops-of-war proposed and authorized, could be 
kept in commission. 

Abuses have grown out of this repairing system, 
like evil weeds upon the Navy. 
quoted above, it appears that even the Commission- 
ers have not been able to keep pace with their 
growth. ‘The expenditures have regularly gone 
beyond the appropriations—the estimates have been 
increased, and the appropriations enlarged from 
year to year—but they have invariably proved in- 
sufficient for the required force. ‘The Commis- 
sioners don’t know what the annual cost of repairs 


will be ; and how should they, when it is shown by | 


this Report, that in many cases they don’t know 


what the repairs for a ship do cost? Ii 1833, they 
asked for a half a million for repairs—in 1836, for 


a million—in 1837, for a million and a quarter— | 


and in 1841, for a million and a half, and they got 
two millions. And what do you think, with this 


* Secretary of the Navy tothe Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, 23d Dec. 1839. 
+ H. of R. Doc. 126, 2d Sess. 
t H. of R Doc. 135, 3d Sess. 
§ H. of R. Doc. 88, 2d Sess. 


24th Congress. 
25th Congress. 
26th Congress. 
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swelling of the budget, is the difference between 
the active force of 1834 and 1840! Ninety-iwo 
guns. 

This half a million [$590,000] of 1834 borrowed 
$100,000, from provisions, or some other head, and 
kept 452 guns in active service; and the million of 
1840 borrowed $300,000, and could keep but 544 
guns at sea! And we shall see how much the two 
millions of 1841 will 
it will keep in repair. 


borrow, and what force 

If $700,000 in 1834 
could keep a force of 452 guns in repair, why 
should it take double that sum in 1840 to keep in 
repair a force of only 92 guns more ? Must strong- 
er proof be brought against the Navy-Board, be- 
fore Legislators will perceive that it is at best a 
tuft of marine misletoe, that is exhausting the 
Treasury and killing the Navy? Under its man- 
jagement, two dollars are required in 1840, to do 
the work that was accomplished with one dollar in 
1834. Even the Commissioners cannot keep pace 
with the reckless prodigalities that are practised 
under this system. In 1832 their estimates for ‘Re- 
pairs,’ called for half a million for the next year ; and 
$600,000 were expended. In 1834, they called for 
$600,000, and expended $700,000. In 1836, they 
‘called for a million, and expended a million and a 
quarter. In 1837, they called for a million and a 
| quarter. and expended—I don’t know how much, for 
I could not find the 2d Comptroller’s returns to Con- 


gress :—but their last estimates called for a million 
and a half for ‘ Repairs,’ and Congress gave them 
two millions. Will no one ask to know the cause 
| of this disproportionate increase 
‘repairs? And shall there be 
'growth t Every year, with one 


of expenditures for 


no end to such a 
exception,* for the 
|past six or eight years, more money has been reg- 
|ularly spent than was voted to this appropriation. 
It takes money from other heads, and this is called 
la repayme nt.T 

| It is said, “ Repeal the law creating the Navy- 
| Board, substitute Bureaux for Commissioners, and 
| we shall be better off.” The change must be more 


thorough than this—though this is an important 
|step towards reform. Experience once taught us 
‘that Schoolmasters were of little or no use in a 
man-of-war, and their name was changed for Pro- 


fessors of Mathematics; but the plan of teaching 


remained the same in all other respects—and Pro- 
fessors now, are as useless in our men-of-war, as 
If the title of Com- 
missioner be exchanged for that of ‘* Chief of Bu- 
reaux,” 


'Schoolmasters used to be. 


it will be but a change of name. It is not 


ithe Commissioners of the Navy-Board, but the 

In 
* T have not been able to ascertain how much was drawn 

out of the Treasury in 1837, for Repairs. 

| +For an example of this singular mode of keeping ac- 


'plan—the whole system, that is at fault. the 


| counts, see an official statement of the amount of appropri- 
ations and expenditures for the Naval service for 1840— 
transmitted by the late Secretary of the Navy to the House 
of Representatives.— Doc. 88—2nd Session, 26th Congress. 
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work of reorganization, it were well to inquire if|cost of the Aud/s had not been stated separately and 
means cannot be devised for rendering less general | by itself, in each case, and the costs of equipments 
in their application, the appropriations for “Repairs |by themselves. How further advantages would 


and wear and tear of vessels’—whether wear and | have been derived from such statements, will pre- 


tear might not constitute a separate head—and 
whether ‘ Repairs’ might not be subdivided, so as 
to include a specific amount for each class of ves- 
sels. This though is put forth rather as a sug- 
gestion for calling attention to the subject, than as 
a distinct proposition. Most of the informatior. 
possessed on this subject is merely of an incidental 
kind; and therefore neither such as to prepare 
me for advocating any particular change under the 
heads of appropriations, nor such as to justify me 
in doing any thing more than to suggest inquiry on 
the subject. 

The information to be gathered from the state- 
ments in the Report concerning the eleven sloops- 
of-war, is particularly valuable. Considering the 
inroads which have been made into the Treasury, 
from first to last, by these vessels,they lack,in nothing 
but numbers, a fair claim to the title of “ The Forty 
Thieves.” ‘They were all built between the years 
1825 and 1829; and the mean of the time, from 
the year they were launched, till they were put un- 
der the last repairs mentioned for them in the Re- 
port, gives ten years as their average age. Each 


of the whole eleven was repaired twice ; eight of 


them, three times; and three of them, four times; giv- 
ing an average of three repairs fur each vessel. 
The average expense of repairing the whole eleven 
twice, was, exclusive of ordnance and warrant offi- 
cers’ stores, $32,552 46 for each one—of repairing 
eight of them the third time, $46,877 09 for each 
one ; of repairing three of them the fourth time, 
$75,050 88. According to the ratio here indicated, 
the fifth repair upon the hulls and masts would ave- 


rage,exclusive of ordnance and stores, upwards of 


$130,000 00 for each one; which is more, by $27,000 
than the actual average cost of building and equip- 
ping those parts of them in the first instance. 
Therefore, according to these rates, it would be 
much cheaper under the present system, to burn a 
live-oak sloop-of-war and to build a new one, than 
to repair her after the fourth time. And in confor- 
mity with this rule, the Natchez has actually been 
‘broken up.’ Had the wisdom of such a rule, or 
the principles either of domestic or political econo- 
my, been consulted—instead of repairing the Bos- 
ton the fourth time, the Vincennes and the Warren 
the third time, and the John Adams and the St. 
Louis the second time, these vessels would have 
been sold and new ones built. The aggregate cost 
of building them being $516,000, and the aggregate 
cost of repairing them $518,000, shows, that there 
would not only have been an actual saving by build- 
ing, but an actual gain of $20,000 or 30,000 on each 
vessel, which sums might have been derived from 
the sale of the old ships, their equipments, &c. 
And here it is to be particularly regretted, that the 


sently appear. 

| Dealing in averages and quoting mean results, 
| each of these eleven vessels, when last mentioned in 
\the Report, had been in existence ten years—of 
which, from the best information I can obtain, 
about six years were employed in actual service— 
the remaining four being taken up with lying in 
ordinary—repairing and fitting for sea. No ac- 
count has been taken of the service rendered since 
the last repairs; let us suppose that each will ave- 





rage three years (an over estimate) since that 
time, which will make the average active service 
nine years, instead of six. ‘The aggregate cost of 
building and equipping these vessels, exclusive of 
‘ordnance and stores’, is stated in the Report at 
$1,137,770. And the aggregate cost of keeping 
their hulls and spars in repair (exclusive of wear 
and tear at sea,) for nine years of actual service, is 
$1,316,323. This gives $2,454,093 then, as the ac- 
tual cost, under the present system of building and 
equipping, except for armament, eleven live-oak 
sloops-of-war, and of keeping their hulls and spars 
in repair, for nine years of efficient service. 

I am prepared to show that eighteen sloops-of- 
war of the same size may be procured for the 
Navy, and their hulls and spars kept forever in 
good condition for active service, upon the interest 
alone, of this sum; which either has been, or if the 
present system be persevered in much longer, soon 
will be, squandered and lost entirely, principal and 
interest, upon these eleven live-oak sloops-of-war ; 
four or five of which are miserable failures, that 
in time of war could never run nor chase; and 
therefore, more calculated to bring disgrace, than 
to add lustre to the American flag. 

Dividing $2,454,000 by 11, we have upwards 
of $223,000 as the sum, which, under the irre- 
sponsible management of a Navy-Board, it re- 
quires to build a live-oak sloop-of-war of 700 tons, 
and to keep her hull and spars in repair, while she 
renders the State nine years of actual service. I 
have before me, estimates of the cost of building 
in private yards, a white-oak sloop-of-war of 700 
tons. These estimates were prepared with great 
care, by the most respectable builders in the country. 
They state, that to build in one of their yards, for 
the Government, a white-oak sloop-of-war, coppered 
and copper-fastened, and to furnish her with spars, 
rigging, one suit of sails, hawsers, chain cables, 
anchors and boats, all complete, would cost $68,500. 
That she will perform more than nine years of con- 
tinued and active service, without any repairs in her 
hull and spars from decay ; and that at the end of 
that time, she would be worth in exchange for a new 
one, say $20,000. A white-oak ship as long as 
she is sound, is as good and as strong as a live- 
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oak one. ‘The live-oak frame may be repaired | 


Ac-| 


cording to the plan here submitted, and based upon 


longer; but at what rates, you have seen. 


the opinion of the most experienced builders as 
tu the durability of ships, the Navy may be fur- | 
nished with new white-oak men-of-war, to per- | 
form 10 or 12 years of active service, for $48,000, 
say $50,000, instead of paying as it now does, | 
$223,000 for old live-oak sloops, that like the Indi- | 
an’s gun, ‘cost more than they come to.’ 

The builders at the North have, after bestowing | 
much attention to the subject, politely furnished | 
answers to the following questions, propounded | 
with a view of elicitine information as to the rela- 
tive economy of live-oak, and white-oak, sloops-of- 
war. | 

Quest. ‘All a-tanto,’ and with one suit of sails, 
would a white-oak built sloop-of-war of 700 tons 
cost $70,000 7 


Ans. She would not cost $70,000. 





Quest. Would she last six years without requiring | 
repairs in her hull ? 

Ans. She would last six years and longer, if | 
well taken care of, without any repairs whatever, | 
except calking. 


ry . r 
Ihe Report from the Navy-Board, shows that | 


under the present system, our live-oak sloops-of- | 
war are repaired on an average, once in about three | 
years. 

Quest. At the end of six years, and without re- 
pairs to her hull from decay, would she be worth 
$20,000? 

Ans. She would be worth $20,000. 

Quest. What would a private builder of reputation 
charge for a white-oak sloop-of-war of 700 tons, | 
(custom-house ‘measurement) if employed to build 
one or two every year ! 

Ans. $68,500 for hull and spars, (copper-fastened 
to load-water-line and coppered,) one suit of sails, 
rigging, hawsers, chain-cables, anchors and boats. 

Quest. How long would she run without repairs 
being necessary, from decay of hull? 

Ans. If well salted on the stocks, and often filled | 
up, with proper care taken to ventilate her, she 
would last ten or twelve years, without repair from | 
decay. 

This Report shows that of eleven live-oak built 
sloops-of-war, each one has been repaired in her | 
hull and spars on an average, three times in ten | 
years, and at a mean cost of $120,000. Of these, 
the St. Louis was repaired twice, in eleven years, 
at a cost of $135,000; the Warren, three times 
in twelve years, at $152,000; the Vincennes, three 
times in twelve $178,000. The Fal- 
mouth, four times in ten years, at $130,000. 
‘The Boston, four times in fifteen years, at $189,000. 


years, at 


The John Adams, twice in eight years, at $120,000. 





lhe Natchez, four times in nine years, at $130,000, 
and broken up in her thirteenth year! These are 


actual results. Contrast them with the merchant- 
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builders’ estimates above, and you may get some 
idea of the extravagance 
pursued in the Navy. 


of the system at present 
That the private builders 
have not placed their estimates too low, is proved 
by their willingness to undertake at those rates. 
Nor will they appear to be at all under the mark, 
when you are told that the live-oak for the Com- 
missioners’ ship, costs about $1 40 per solid foot; 
the white-oak for the other, about thirty cents; 
and that the white-oak, not being so hard or so heavy 
as the live-oak, is easier, and therefore cheaper to 
work. 

The private builders have assigned in their esti- 
mates, ten or twelve years, as the average time 
which one of their white-oak sloops-of-war would 
run without repairs from decay. ‘They are go- 
verned in this, by their experience derived from 
Their 
opinion is fully sustained in the case of the United- 


white-oak ships in the merchant service. 


States man-of-war schooner Dolphin, which being 
placed beyond the reach of the repairing system 
at home, continued in active service abroad, for 
fifteen or sixteen years, without any, or but trifling 
repairs upon her hull; though she had her masts re- 
newed once, and her hull painted and calked. There 
is in the Navy no other vessel that has been let 
alone long enough, as the Dolphin was, to show 
how long live-oak men-of-war, though I believe 
she was of white-oak, will run with safety without 
But, if you will look to our white-oak 
merchantmen, and see how long they run before 


repairs. 


they require repairs—they go more deeply laden 
than our men-of-war, navigate the same seas, and 
are exposed to the same gales and tempests, and 
they last from ten to fourteen years—if you will 
compare the cost and rates of repairs upon the same 
ship-of-war before, and after, the present system 
came in 


vogue—e. g. the repairs of the Fri- 


gate United States, as far as could be ascertained 
for this Report, were, you recollect, $68,000 for 
twenty-four years under the old system, and up- 
wards of $750,000 for twenty years under the pre- 
sent—and upwards of half a million, in thirteen 
years, for the Brandywine, under the Navy-Board ; 
in short, if you will consider that within the last 
six or seven years, the annual appropriations for 
‘repairs’ have advanced, from a 
* 


half, to two mil- 
lions of dollars,* or three hundred per cent, while 
the active force afloat has been increased only about 
20 per cent, you cannot fail to be, as I have been, 


amazed at the conclusion to which you will be led. 


Are-not these facts enough to alarm the friends of 


the Navy, and to convince those who are most 
wedded to the present system, that there is in it 
something defective and radically wrong ? 

As broad as the Navy-Board is, and as many as 
are the sins that are piled upon it, it does not ap- 


] 


- — . " 1 ’ 1} ‘ ssvsln y 
al Two millions of dollars: half amuilion 1s tor building 


steamers; therefore, it leaves but a million and a half pro- 


perly chargeable to ‘ repairs.’ 


_ 
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pear just to charge it too with making ships rot. | “fibres when thus expanded become still more distended 
But that our live-oak ships, from some cause, do|  °Y Fetmnins sa ated, and, in a frozen state, the po rs 
decay more rapidly than they used to do, at any rate | a s ae py cing ¥ pict: aay ent on ani 

: y . a ose all power ot ¢ tractio {his is ‘ vit of 
they are repaired more frequently and extensively | «the oak and pine imported into Ei Canoie 
now, than formerly ; and that without repairs, they | «and to these causes the best writers att the ‘dry 
do not last as long by years, as white-oak merchant- | “ rot’ so destructive to British vessels. The Canada tim- 
men, are facts disputed by noone. ‘These facts are |‘ ber is brought down the St. Lawr nee in large rafts, con- 
sustained by the united experience of the whole Na- | U2"es montis in water, and in that saturated state is 


val and Commercial marine, and fully proven by the | , 
= = i 


statistics derived from this Report,as far as these may | 
be taken as evidence. Of late years, it is true, a few 
remarkable instances of early decay have taken place 
among the New-York packets. Some ascribed it 

to their tight ceilings; others, to the circumstance | 


of their carrying kentledge ballast, which not being | 
removed as often as it ought to have been, for | 
cleaning and ventilating the ship, caused decay by | 
the accumulation of dirt, foul air, and all sorts of | 
filth along the parts it occupied. Our sloops-of- | 
war are all ballasted with kentledge, and have iron | 
tanks besides, and from the beginning to the end | 
of a cruise, | have never known the hold of one of | 
these ships to be broken out, cleaned and aired ; and | 
if the accumulation of filth in a vessel’s hold would 
promote decay in a merchantman, much more 
would it in a man-of-war with tanks, where it col- 
lects in larger quantities, and is undisturbed in its 
action for years ata time. ‘Though others, and 
perhaps with more reason, ascribe this decay in| 
the packets to the use of what is called canal tim-| 
ber, which is rafted through the Erie and Cham- 
plain canals. They think that the durability of | 
this timber is impaired by being so long in fresh, | 
and many times in muddy water. | 

‘Timber for the use of the Navy, at least at the | 
Building-Yards of which I can speak advisedly, is | 
covered up with mud in what are called timber- 
docks for two or three years. 


It is then taken out, 
sawed, and put under sheds to dry. Here it is 
damaged and split by the frost and air; and when 
it comes to be taken out for use, at least one in 


every four pieces is condemned as useless, on ac- 
count of rents. Such is the experience of one of 
the most intelligent officers of the Navy, who, him- 
self, has had much to do with such timber. Be- 
sides being thus prepared for rotting, after it is put 
on the ship, the heavy loss from rents serves to 
swell the cost of our men-of-war. 





You recolleet the elaborate argument made to 
Congress in 1820,* by the Commissioners of the | 
Navy-Board, about certain acescent Sermentative 
qualities of the sap juices of timber, and proving 
that seasoning by immersion was highly destructive 
to ship-timber? For the information and amuse- 
ment of your readers, who may not have that cele- 
brated document at hand, I shall make a few ex- 
tracts from it. 


“Water swells and expands the pores of wood, and the 





_* Page 677, et seq. of the vol. State Papers devoted to| 
Naval affairs. 


ishire, where the timber 


— porous to become saturated ina short time 


landed and exposed to frost; every attempt to season it, 


‘under cover, is unavailing; its pores never close again 


nsucs 


‘Sand when used as ship-timber dry-rot ¢ 


Notwithstanding these facts, a costly timber- 


dock, walled in with faced granite, and covering 
a surface of 200,000 square feet, [four or five acres, } 
has been since built at Portsmouth, New-Hamp- 
is saturated, taken out 
and sawed and put under sheds, to have its 


opened by the frosts of New-England. 


pores 


‘“* Experiments have been made to arrest the dry-rot in 
‘ships, by sinking them for months in 
the to be 


ae ssentially injure d by being thus water soaked, and it be- 


salt water, but with- 


‘Sout success ;—the texture of wood was found 


‘‘come move subject to disease than before it was sunk.” 


Among other considerations the following facts 
were adduced as sustaining the objections to im- 
mersion. 


“In the early periods of the British marine, the custom 
““was to transport all the Navy timber to the Dock-Yards 
“in vessels; it was taken immediately to the Yards and 
“there landed in a dry state, without having heen subject 
“to immersion. 

“In the year 1515, the Great Henry was launched ; and, 


“without having sustained any essential repairs, she was 


i 
i 
‘“‘fit for service in 1553, when she was accidentally burnt. 

“In the 1636, the of the 
‘launched ; in 1696, it was determined to repair her; the 


“frame was found perfectly sound, and, according to Black- 


year Sovereign Seas was 


‘‘burn, ‘the timber was so firm and hard as almost to re- 
“* sist the edge of tools.’ 

“The timber with which these vessels were built having 
‘““been conveyed to the Building-Yards in vessels and not 
‘in rafts, and having consequently been delivered into the 
“‘Yards in a dry state, has been considered one of the es 
fact 


‘sential causes of their durability. It is a remarkable 


‘that there are at this time but two vessels in the English 
‘‘ Navy as old as the ‘ Sovereign of the Seas’ was when she 
‘*was burnt. 

‘‘ Blackburn remarks, ‘the Rhine oak brought down that 
‘river from the forests in large rafts remaining for months 
“soaked in water, and afterwards landed and exposed to 
“intense frosts, sustains very material injury ; the fibres of 
“the wood being expanded in so powerful a degree, lose 
and the 


“their natural texture and remain porous ; water 


| it imbibes changing its state and becoming corrosive, dry- 


“rot ensues.’ The French ships built at Antwerp a few 
‘*‘vears since with the Rhine oak, were found in a state of 
“decay from the dry-rot,—some of them even while build- 
** Ing. 

“The oaks of the United States, e 


xcepting probably the 


“live-oak,” continue the Commissioners, “are sufficiently 
; and, if expose d 
‘‘in this state to the action of frost or of extreme heat, simi- 
* lar effec ts would mevitably result. The effect of heat and 
“cold is known to be similar in many respects: they both 
A cannon 
for instance filled with water securely confined in it, will 


* nenetrate into substances in the same manner. 


“e 


“burst upon being exposed either to extreme heat, or in- 
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“tense frost; and it will be remembered, that wood is far| now in vogue, I am not pevmente to say th: ut it is 
‘less tenacious than iron, and far more liable to the action | the most economical, the most efficient, or the 
“of heat and cold. - 
most desirable plan, that may be devised for build- 

This is philosophy certainly, and a unique illus-| ing the public armed ships. Much may be said in 
tration of the prope rties of he sat ; but this is not the | | | its fav or, it is true, and it carr ies on its fac Sc, at 
pli ice for philosophic al disquisitions, there fore to the | | least e nouch f “ay orably to recomme ond it to the at- 


conclusion of the Navy ®- ommissioners in 1820: | te ntive consideration of those, Ww ith whom may 
‘Immersion then may, to a certain extent, be resorted | 


rest the power, or the means, of procuring for it a 
“‘to from necessity, but not from choice in any case.” 


trial. Should any such be disposed to advocate 
Would it be believed, that in the face of all this | | the experiment, (as it is hoped they will), of ye 
evidence against immersion, and in spite of suc sh | |white-oak sloops-of-war at private yards, and ¢ 
conclusive arguments, that untold sums—yes sir,|exchanging them for new ones, when they want 
untold sums have been expended—for the Commis- | | repairs, the names of the builders whose estimates 
sioners don’t know what sums-—have been expended | |are quoted, and other information on the subject, 
by that Navy-Board, since that letter was written, in| may be obtained, by applying at the office of the 
the construction of ‘Timber- Docks for water-season- | Southern Literary Messe nger. 
ing? For my own part, I am not prepared to condemn The builders say that a white-oak sloop-of-war 
water-seasoning—practically, [ know very little| would run ten or twelve years without repair from 
about it. But whatever be the cause of decay in | decay. To be certainly within the estimates, let 
our men-of-war at the present day, the effect is| six years be taken as the limit—at the end of which 
most obvicus, destructive and ruinous ; it is enough time it is supposed she would be worth rather over 


| 


to call the attention of the whole country to the|than under $20,000. A few years ago it was 





— 


Navy, not only in this respect, but as it regards} common for the smaller class packets, of from 400 
other matters. Why is it that our men-of-war re-|to 500 tons, after they had been run off the line, 
quire such frequent and extensive repairs iecliiaiies be sold as whalers. ‘The average price of such 
the expenses of the Navy are greater in proportion} ships, six or eight years old, was $16,000. It is 
now than they have ever been*’—that it takes so|true that the large masts, sails and spars of a 
much more to repair than to build ’—that it takes| sloop-of-war—her thick sides, heavy beams and 
so long to fit out our ships ’—that there are so| knees, would operate against her as a merchant- 
many, many failures in ship-building ’—that it} man, and therefore, have a depreciating effect 
costs so much more to build a ship in New-York|upon her value for commercial purposes. The 
and Norfolk, than in Boston and Philadelphia?| heavy spars and sails, by requiring a strong force 
These are questions which require, and it is to be| to manage them, would make her more expensive 
hoped will receive, the- most earnest attention of|than a regular merchantman of the same size— 
the new Secretary. A Commission of the most in- | her thick sides would interfere disadvantageously to 
telligent officers, appointed to inpuire into these 





j Ber owners, with her customhouse-measurement ; 
and other subjects affecting the interests of the | and her large beams and knees would break in upon 
service, would doubtless collect a mass of informa-|the stowage of her cargo. ‘Though these latter 

tion of the most valuable kind. When the Navy of| objections might be in a great measure removed, 
England had fallen upon evil times, such a step, on|if the Government in making the sale, would as- 
the part of Mr. Pitt, as the one here proposed, led|sign for the Register a rate of tonnage, which 
to its complete restoration, and gave it the impulse} would be some index to her actual capacity. With 
which made it what it now is. The great object| these views of the case, it would appear that the 
with reformers is to know where and what are the| estimate of $20,000 is full low for a fine ship of 
rocks, shoals and sands, upon which the Navy has| 700 tons, coppered and copper-fastened, and only 
struck. This information can only be derived from| six years old. But if these white-oak vessels 
a Commission, appointed to make the necessary ex-| would last only for three years, and then sell for 
aminations. ‘The practical results of such an in-| but $20,000, they would then be much cheaper 
vestigation properly conducted, would, as assuredly | than our live-oak built sloops now are. To build 
as it were instituted, lead to the restoration of|and keep the hull and spars of one of these in 
a wholesome system, and to the complete establish- | repair for nine years, has cost, as the Report shows, 
ment once more, of health, and stength, and vigor to | upwards of $223,000, or $75,000 for three years, 
the American Navy. A similar procedure led to| 





whereas the white-oak sloop would cost less than 


similar results with regard to the English Navy ;| $50,000. 
and why should not the same means be adequate to} The immense expense shown by this Report to 
the same end in the United States ? be attendant upon the present plan of building and 


But to return to the builders’ estimates for white-| repairing ships for the Navy, cannot be dwelt upon 
oak men-of-war on the plan of no repairs. As|too strongly. It is rife with abuses, and of itself 
economical as this plan certainly is, and though it| affords cause sufficient to justify the appointment 
be vastly preferable, in every respect, to the one'of a Commission. Much abuse, and many inju- 
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ries to the public service, are no doubt owing to 
the manner in which labor is performed at our 
Navy-Yards ; it is there paid for by the day, and 
not by the job. Hence the habit among the labo- 
rers of spinning out their work—hence the spirit 
of emulation among them, in doing little ; and hence 
the boastings among them, that work there, would 
be play elsewhere ; that the putting of a lock on a 
door, &c. will pass as a day’s work. 

It is important that work for the Navy should 
be performed on good materials, and in the best 
manner. I profess to know but little, in detail, as 
to the system which obtains in the management of 
labor at our Navy-Yards. I only know that the 
present plan is an expensive and a tedious one ; 
and have been told that mechanics there, while em- 
ployed in the Yard, can find time to build houses 
for themselves. Therefore, in venturing to offer 
any suggestions on this subject, I do it with distrust 
of myself, and with the caution, that the sugges- 
tions will be received with allowance, and only for 
what they are worth; though {1 can perceive no 
reason why labor in our building-yards, may not be 
performed as well and as faithfully, by the job, as 
by the day. The ships that were built on the 
Lakes by Eckford, during the last war, were built 
by the job. He would contract with one man to 
plank up one side, and with another to plank up 
the other; with one to make a mast, &c.—the work 
was to be done within such a time, and this gave 
an impulse to labor, which you would seek in.vain 
at any of our Yards, or under any circumstances, 
under the present system. Trees that greeted 
with their tall heads, the first rays of the morning 


sun, were felled in the forest, and before the sha- | 


dows of their fellows were lenethened with the 
evening rays, their trunks had become part and 
parcel of a ship. From early dawn, till late at 
night, the axe, the hammer and the saw of the ecar- 
penter at work, were heard in busy concert. I can 
perceive no reason why a similar plan may not, at 
least, be tried in one of our Navy-Yards, A ship 


is to be built—her frame has been cut to moulds in 


Florida—they are in store, and only require to be | 


dressed and put together. Let notice be given, 
and contract made with the lowest bidder for set- 
ting up, and putting together the frame, within a 


limited time. ‘There are the officers of the Yard 


with the Constructor, to see that none but good and | 


sound timber be furnished to the workmen, that 
the model be observed, and the work be performed 
in a proper manner. 

When that is done, contracts may be made in a 
similar way for planking up—laying decks—making 
spars and masts—building boats—calking, copper- 
ing, painting, making sails, fitting rigging, &c. 
according to the despatch required. Under such 
a system, properly managed, it would be difficult 
to imagine how it could take two or three years to 
fit out one ship, as was the case with the Ohio, and 
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has been the case with others. ‘The work would 


‘all be done within the Yards; nothing could be 
taken out; the contracting mechanics could have 
And to 


‘ensure an economical working up of the materials, | 


‘the free use of the shops, sheds and lofts. 


can see no reason why each contractor should not 
be charged at Government cost with the quantity 
of materials necessary for his contract. And if 
any remain after the work is done, they may be 
taken back at the same rate. 

| After this manner, I conceive, white-oak ships- 
of-war might be built better and more economically 
inthe Public Dock- Yards, than they can be in Private 
Ship- Yards. 


advantages in favor of either of the methods pro- 


But, even if there were no pecunlary 


posed for building white-oak sloops-of-war, and all 
smaller vessels, on the plan of ‘no repairs; still, 
either would be greatly preferable to the present 
repairing plan. If, under either of the plans pro- 
posed, we should by any accident have the Navy 
saddled with such worthless ‘clumps’ as the War- 
ren, the Lexington, the Falmouth, the Concord, 
|&c., have proved to be; we should, instead of hav- 
ing the service burthened with them for fifteen or 
twenty years, perhaps longer, be sure to get rid of 
‘them by selling, as soon as they should require re- 
‘pairs. Then, their places would be supplied by 
inew ships after the most approved models, bring- 
ing with them always the latest improvements, &c. 
in model, construction, fixtures, armament, etc. 
| Were the two plans equally balanced as to advan- 
tages in other respects, this consideration should 
be enough to turn the seale, at least to a certain 
‘extent, in favor of the plan of ‘ no repairs.’ 

From a first class sloop-of-war up, the Navy can 
| boast of no ship afloat, in the construction of the mo- 
del of which, the architect could avail himself of any 
|improvements that have been introduced in ship- 
| building for the last fifteen or twenty years. The 
}models on which all of our first class sloops-ol- 
|war, (except perhaps the Cyane and Levant,) 
|}are built, were constructed as far back as 1825, if 
| 


inot farther. 


Those of our newest frigates and 
| 


74s afloat, and for aught I know, of those too on 
|the stocks, were constructed prior to 1820, and | 
lbelieve, some of them, as far back as 1813. 
Great Britain now has among her new line-of-bat- 
|tle ships, her frigates and s!oops-of-war, vessels far 
superior to any of their class in the American Na- 
vy. This could not be said twenty years ago. 
| Most of our ships are now, what they were then: 
| whereas Kngland, by suffering her old models to 
i sink into disuse, has substituted new ones in their 


| places, and by this means has taken the lead of us. 
| During, and immediately after, the last war, we 
|took a step beyond her, and built double-banked 
| frigates, with flush decks fore and aft. These fri- 
| gates in a sea-way, would have proved more than 
a match for many of her old line-of-battle-ships. 
She saw the improvement and profited by our ex- 
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ample. She has not only razeed her old 74s and | Being for temporary use, they should be built cheap, 
made heavy double-banked frigates of them, but ‘and with a view to that special purpose. 

she has taken a step beyond us in building vessels} Under the law for the ‘gradual increase of the 
of every class, particularly her new flush double-| Navy,’ there are on the stocks, four live-oak line- 
banked frigates, which having more beam, and car- | of-battle-ships, and six or seven frigates, which 
rying the sills of their ports higher, would, in a| probably will never be launched, except in case of 
sea-way have the advantage of one of our ships.|war. They are all under cover, and, being well 
And in this way it has happened that we, with our | protected from the weather, the white-oak and ce- 
men-of-war, are lagging behind other nations with | 


dar and locust in them, will probably endure as long 
theirs. 


in that situation, as the live-oak itself; or as long, 
{do not wish you to infer, from what I have said 


at any rate, as articles of furniture made of such 
above, that I advocate the building of ‘ first rates’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| materials, wouldendure in a house. Besides these 
and Frigates of white-oak, and selling them; in- | ships, contracts have been made, and mostly com- 
stead of building them of live-oak, and repazring | pleted, for the delivery of the live-oak for fifteen 
them. When such large vessels are concerned, | 


| ships-of-the-line; eighteen frigates; fifteen sloops-of- 
the statistics furnished by the Report, do not con- 


lwar; nine steamers, and nine brigs.* 
stitute a basis, on which any opinion may properly | For illustration: Let us suppose the present 
. ! 
be founded as to the relative merits of the two|state of affairs between this 


country and Eng- 
plans. ‘The dimensions of such ships, 


render !land, to result in a declaration of war; all these 
them too unwieldly for traders ; and if, when worn, | | ships would be completed, launched and equip- 
they were put up at auction, they would only sell | ned for sea immediately. If any of them should 
tor what could be made out of their timber and ibe « saptured, the enemy gains a cood and sub- 
fastenings, by breaking them up; and, judging from | stantial live-oak ship, to be turned against us 
their great first cost, it would certainly be the|in war—or to be exhibited to the world as a 
cheaper plan to build of live-oak, and to repair ; | trophy, in peace. When hostilities cease, the 
particularly those intended for constant service. |services of the remaining part of this live-oak 
But economy, sound policy, and national interests, | fleet, will no longer be required; and it will be 
all require, in my humble opinion, that those of our | laid up to rot; or so far to decay, that when war 
ships which are held in reserve for war, and all} comes again, more money will be required to equip 
those which may be built and launched only in case it for sea, than it would take to build and equip 
of war, should be built of white, and not of live, oak./a new, and a better, and a stronger force, from 


A white-oak frigate or 74, would last for six or | 


eight years at least; which is quite as long as any 


war that we shall have, will probably continue. If) 
she should fall into the eneiny’s hands, she could | 


not last long enough to be turned against us with 
much effect ; and, at the end of the war, when we 
come to dismantle and lay up in ordinary those 
ships, which should not be required for service in 
peace, a live-oak ship would be as valueless as 
one of white-oak—for both would probably rot be- 


fore they were wanted for another war. And if when | 
they were wanted, the live-oak ship should not be | 
entirely rotten, the chances are, that the expense | T 


of taking care of her, together with the probable 
cost of repairs, would more than suffice for build- 
ing a new one of white-oak. ‘The new one, too, 
would have in her favor the advantages of any im- 
provements that should have taken place since the | 
commencement of the first war. ‘This Report 
shows that it cost nearly as much to fit the live- 
oak-built Ohio for sea, after she had been in the 
water 16 years, as it ought to have taken to build | 
two such ships—both of live-oak. And the cost, 


let it be recollected, of white-oak, is about 30 cents | 


per cubic foot, and of live-oak, about $1 40. Hence 
many reasons, palpable, obvious and amply suffi- 


last only through the average duration of a war, 


should be built of white-oak, instead of live-oak. ' 


lour white-oak forests. How much more wise, 
judicious and economical then, would be the po- 
licy of collecting white, instead of live-oak tim- 
ber, for our reserve ships! ‘Those frigates and 
| ships-of-the-line that are intended for constant ser- 
vice in peace, should be constructed of the best and 


most lasting materials; but those which are inten- 


ded only for the temporary purposes of war, should 
be constructed with a view to those purposes alone. 
'On the Lakes, the ships which were found on the 
istocks at the cessation of hostilities with England, 
|were being built of timber green from the forests. 
Chey were put under cover, and when last heard 
| of, they were as sound and as good, (in fact better, 
\for their timber had become seasoned,) as_ they 
were when first put together. 

| The Report states, that the steam-ship Fulton 
| was building in 1838-39, at New- York, Boston and 
| Washington! The Navy Register for each of the 
| years 1838—"39-"40 and °41,—distinctly states, that 
ithis vessel was built at New-York, in 1837. I 
merely wish to point out the discrepancy between 
| these official statements, that those who can, may, 
reconcile them. Nor shall I say a word about the 


/curious process by which she was built at three 
different places ; except that it appears to be a very 
cient, will appear, why ships that are required to | 


expensive way of building ships,—and therefore, it 


* Paper F. accompanying Annual Report of Sec. Navy, 
5th Dec. 1840. 
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is hoped, will be discontinued under the new ad- 
ministration. ‘Though this vessel is but twenty | 
tons larger than a sloop-of-war, that ough/, in the | 
opinion of the Commissioners of the Navy- Board, 
to have cost but $85,000, completely rigged and 
equipped—her cost is stated in the Report, at 
$333,770 77—which, it is said in a note, is the 
* Total for building and altering to the close of | 
1839.” ‘This note would seem to imply, that there 
is a further account in reserve, for “ building and | 
altering,” after “the close of 1839.” If there be, | 


I leave the amount of it for you to conjecture ; for | 


| 


the ‘ Bag’ contains nothing that can throw any light 
on the subject. It is true, that a steamer, on ac- 
count of engines, boilers, machinery and smoke- | 


stacks, ought to cost more than a sail vessel of equal | 


size. Because this one is three per cent. larger in| 
her hull than a sloop-of-war ; let it be allowed that | 
this part of her, cost éwice as much as the hull of a | 
sloop-of-war ought to cost. This calculation would | 
make the very liberal allowance of $92,000 for the | 
hull of the Fulton. Her engines, boilers, smoke- | 
stacks, and machinery of all kinds, cost $137,000 ; | 
and her outfits $9,000 = $146,000.* ‘This leaves, 
as the cost of her hull and spindle-masts, the enor- | 
mous sum of $187,000; instead of the very liberal | 
allowance of $92,000! 

In 1838, the immense cost of this vessel attract- 
ed the attention of Congress; and there was a 
rumor that this cost would be greatly increased by 
certain alterations then proposed for her. Con- 
gress demanded to know what sum she had cost, 
and what would be the cost of the contemplated | 
alterations. In June of that year, the Commission- 
ers reported, through the Secretary of the Navy, | 
that the “ alterations and additions proposed for the | 
steamer Fulton will not exceed $4,500.” And | 
that her aggregate cost was $295,598,59.{ 

This Report, however, shows the total cost “ for 
building and altering, to the close of 1839,” to be| 
$333,770 77. Wherefore it appears, that the “alter- 











ations and additions proposed for the steamer Ful- 
ton,” instead of not exceeding $4,500, as the Com- | 
missioners reported, went beyond $38,000—more | 
than 800 per cent. over the estimates! Can any thing | 
illustrate more clearly than this, the complete irre- | 
sponsibility, aye, the total unaccountability, of the | 
Navy-Board ! It is the nature of abuses in public | 
affairs, unless checked, to increase from year to| 
year ; and these in the Navy have been upward, and 
onward, and true to their nature—as you have al- | 
ready seen, and as I shall endeavor further to show. | 

“The proper armament of the Fulton is four| 
or six long sixty-four pounders.” 


In 1831-32, the Commissioners submitted esti- | 





* Report from Navy Commissioners, to 25th Congress, 
2nd Session, H. R. Doc. 423. 
. 423, H. R. 2nd Session, 25th Congress. | 
+ Doc. 423, H. R. 2nd S > 
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mates to Congress,of the cost of two steam-batteries 
to mount /welve forty-two pounders each. If nota 
steamboat such as the Fulton is, (for in official com- 
munications fromthe Navy Department she is some- 
times termed a sleam-hattery), { cannot say what 
these steam-batteries were to be like. At any rate, 
their whole cost, including the 12 guns, was then estt- 
mated at $55,897 each.* 


tion of the Senate, concerning the probable cost of 


In answer to a resolu- 


steam or floating batteries, the Commissioners of 
the Navy-Board, replied, March 2nd, 1836, that 
the whole cost of twenty-five steamers, would be 
$5.625,000.7 or $225,000 each. 

On the 27th November, 1839, the Commissioners 
reported to Congress, “ ‘The Board are of opinion 
“that forty steamers will be required in the course 
“of a few years; although these will probably 
“vary in size and cost, it will not be safe to esti- 
“mate their average cost, when prepared for ser- 
“vice, at less than $335,000 each, which would 
‘“require the gross sum of thirteen millions four 
‘‘hundred thousand dollars, for the forty steamers 
** proposed. ”*f 

Thus in the course of nine years, the estimated 
cost of like vessels, has risen from $55,000 to 
$335,000. 


rapidly the abuses of the present system have 


And in this, you may perceive how 


grown, and how alarmingly they are spreading 
themselves over the service. Even the Commis- 
sioners cannot keep pace with them. In these 
last estimates, they took the actual cost of the 
Fulton, as what would be the average cost of each 
of forty others ; but you have seen that their esti- 
mates have invariably fallen short of actual costs. 
Referring to the past, and judging by actual re- 
sults, if these forty steamers were authorized to be 
built under the present system, their actual cost, 
if things continue to go on as they have done, 
would not be short of twenty millions of dollars. 
Is the country prepared to stand such rates ? 

In 1825, the Commissioners estimated that ten 
sloops-of-war of the first class, would cost $850,000. 
The appropriation was made, but they cost nearly 
a million and a quarter. With these actual results, 
as a basis for another calculation, the Commissioners 
estimated in 1836, that $400,000, with the materials 
on hand, would be enough to build six sloops-of- 
war of the third class,—in 1839, they report§ that 
all the money was gone, and but five of the vessels 
built. In 1836, they submit estimates to Con- 
gress, in which they propose that there shall be 


\**kept afloat six ships of the line, eleven frigates, fifteen 


“ sloops-of-war, four steamers, and ten smaller vessels [a 


|“*force of nearly 1400 guns]. The annual amount neces- 
| “sary to keep this force in a state of repair, and to supply 


* Paper L of Doc. No. 2, lst Session, 22nd Congress. 

+ Doc 243, H. R. lst Session, 24th Congress. 

t Senate Doc. 120, Ist Session, 26th Congress. 

§ Annual Report of Secretary Navy, and accompanying 
Documents, 1839. 
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“the wear and tear of stores oj [thirty-nine ] cruising ves- 
‘sels [upwards of 900 guns] is ¢ stimated at $950,000."’* 

Now again for the growth of abuses :— 

In their estimates of 1839, the Commissioner pro- 
post d, that in 1840, there should be thirty -four eruis- 
ing vessels of all kinds, carrying a force of seven 
hundred and fifty -two guns, ke pt in service: for the 
‘ Repairs’ of which, $1,000,000 was asked and gran- 
ted—only twenty-six of them, however, carrying but 
five hundred and forty-four guns, were kept in ser- 
vice,t and the amount drawn out of the ‘Treasury 
for Repairs, &c. that year, was $1,316,170 44. 

In 1840, it is proposed to keep in service for 1841, 
a force of 752 guns. And the estimates under the 
head of ‘repairs,’ &e. call for $1,425,000.§ Con- 


gress grants $2,000,000, of which about half a mil-! 


lion is for “ increase.” And there you have evi- 
dence of the growing nature of the abuses with 
which the Navy is afflicted. ‘The yearly ‘ Re- 
pairs’ for cruising vessels, having increased within 
the last four or five years, from the rate of about 
$1000 to $3000 per gun. What but a breaking up 
of the present system can stay those evils, or pre- 
vent their further growth ? 


Again I am indebted to private builders, of well 
established reputation, for valuable information on 
the subject of ship-building. 

Ques. Ina private Yard, what could a man-of- 
war steamer, of the size of the Fulton, (United 
States steamer) say 720 tons, custom-house, be 
built for of white-oak, locust, &c. ? 

Ans. $190,000 for hull and spars, rigging, sails, 
hawsers, chain-cables, anchors, water-tanks, boats, 
engines and boilers complete. 

Ques. How long will a steamer (white-oak) last 
in the New-York and Providence line ? 

Ans. ‘Ten years without repairs from decay. 

[ have also the estimates of other builders who 


have been engaged in building men-of-war steam- 


ers. They state that such a vessel as the Fulton! 


can be built of white-oak, in a private yard, for 
$150,000. Compare these with the eost of the 


Fulton, and with the Commissioners’ estimates; and | 


then decide as to the relative advantages of the 
white oak plan proposed, and of the live-oak plan, 
as it is under the present system. 

The cost of a Mississippi steamer of 300 tons, 
is stated by the new spapers to be $30,000. And 
[ suppose men-of-war steamers may be built cheaper 
there, than they can be on the Atlantic coast. That 
is the land of steamboats ; and Government should 
establish a Dock-Yard on that river for building 
public steamers. It is in the midst of inexhausti- 


* Navy Commissioners to Secretary Navy, March 2nd, | 


1836. 

+ Paper H. accompanying Annual Report of Secretary 
Navy, December 5th, 1840, Doc.2, H. R. 2nd Session, 
Ont 
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26th Congress. 


t Doc. 88, H. R. 2nd Session, 26th Congress. 
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ble forests of the best timber; and it waters a region 
that abounds in all the materials that can be re- 
quired for such purposes. The New-Orleans bar, 
at all times, affords a draft sufficient, and more than 
barely sufficient, for the ready egress and ingress 
And the Dock-Yard b« ing 


situated some distance up from the mouth, would at 


for these steamers. 


all times, be secure from an enemy. But more of 
this presently, for it is an important subject. 

Some of the most intelligent officers of the 
Navy, are of opinion that public economy, true 

policy and our real national interests require, that 
all our men-of-war steamers, should not only be built 
of white-oak, for the present, but even of cheaper 
materials, if cheaper materials of sufficient strength 
may anywhere be found. As yet, the application 
of steam-power to ships-of-war, is new; all our 
steamers are but the first trials of an experiment. If 
any prove failures, as many probably will, and as the 
Fulton has, it is certainly an object no less worthy 
of the consideration of political economists, than 
of officers of the Navy, to make the cost of these 
failures, fall as lightly as possible, upon the public 
Treasury. This ship affords a dearly purchased, 
;buta most apt and pointed commentary on the folly 
of the one plan, and the wisdom of the other. 
With the money which the live-oak Fulton has al- 
ready cost, at least three, if not four, white-oak 
steamers of her size, could have been furnished, 
one after the other, to the Navy, for use and ex- 
periment. When the first had been in the service 

till she wanted repairs, she, with or without her en- 
gines, could have been exchanged for a new one, 
| that would have brought with her all the improve- 
ments, which a trial with the first had pointed out. 
| The experience obtained in the course of several 
year’s service, and observation in her, would in like 
manner be conveyed for improvements to her suc- 
cessor—and when the maximum degree of perfec- 
tion had centered in one—her model, &e. could 
i then be transferred to a live-oak frame, that would 
grace our waters, be an honor to the Navy, 
and a matter of pride with the nation. Had the 
Fulton been of white-oak, she would have rotted 
and been sold in the course of a few years more ; 
and then, we might have had her place supplied 
with a new and a better vessel—but as she is—she 
is a blotch on the waters of our harbors, a burlesque 
on ocean-steamers, and a disgrace to the Navy. 

In January, 1838, Capt. Perry was ordered to 
sea, for the purpose of giving this steamer a trial, 
On the 15th of that month he wrote to the Com- 
missioners of the Nayy— 

“J have this day received orders from the Hon. Secretary 
‘“‘of the Navy, to take my departure with this vessel (the 
“ Fulton) under my command, from New-York, and proceed 
‘to eruise upon the coast. In acknowledgment of these 
‘*instructions, I have stated my opinion that the Fulton was 

|“ not adapted for service at sea, but should nevertheless 
‘‘ sail to-morrow to execute so far as it might be practicable 


‘the orders of the Department; and to do so, | beg leave 


w 











1841. 


a — —— 


‘to observe to the Commissioners that it will be necessary | 
“to establish deposites of fuel at such intermediate points within 
““ the range of my cruising ground, as will enable me to furnish 
*« this vessel with the requisite supplies.” 

So you perceive, that to enable a squadron of 
such vessels to cruise at sea, the ocean must first | 
be made black with colliers to supply it with fuel. | 
But this is not all. Capt. Perry continues— 

“‘ Her wheel guards are within twenty inches of the water. 
“This, the Commissioners will perceive, is rather deep for 
‘*a vessel open on deck, to withstand a gale on our coast. | 
‘‘T shall, however, be careful, not to incur any unnecessary | 
“risks, until | have fairly tested her qualities: nor CAN 1, | 
‘until deposites of fuel are established, proceed far from | 
“ New-York.”* 


After she had returned from this perilous trip, for 


cruise or voyage, it cannot be called, Capt. Perry | De 


wrote to the Commissioners— 


‘“‘ Her cardinal defects are want of length and buoyancy.”’+ 


Such is the character of this dear-bought thing, | 


built at double charges, framed of live-oak, and 
therefore likely to be saddled upon the service for 
many, many years. Had such an experiment been 
undertaken by any individual on his own account, 
he would have procured for the first trial the cheap- 
est vessel which could be made to answer the pur- 
pose, that in case of a failure, the loss might fall 
lightly upon him. And why should a rule so obvi- 
ously wise and prudent, and so plain too, not ob- 
tain when the Government is concerned t Had the 
Fulton proved to be as perfect as the most perfect 
man-of-war steamer that is, still, it were unwise 


‘ . €e fe ad | 
to build her of live-oak ; because, it is by no means 


improbable, that the discoveries and improvements 
which are almost dai!y being made in the means of 
steam-warfare and navigation, would have rendered 
such a vessel comparatively useless, long before 
the Fulton will be condemned as unfit for ‘ repairs.’ 

Why such a plan has not been proposed and 
adopted in England and France, is obvious enough. 
Wood with them is scaree—with us abundant and 
cheap. Indeed, England has felt the importance, 
and does practise the economy of materials to the 
fullest extent. From the scarcity, and consequent- 
ly the cost of ship-timber to her, she puts no more 
in her ships than is sufficient to give the necessary 
strength—her men-of-war are notnearly so stoutly 
built as ours. 
crowd it in. 


She uses timber sparingly, we 
The beams and knees in an English 
man-of-war, are neither as stout nor as close togeth- 
er, as they are in an American vessel of the same 
class. Our ships have ‘carlings and ledges;’ many of 
theirs none—our decks are laid of plank sixty feet 
long, theirs of pieces fifteen or twenty feet only—our 
plank too, has an inch more thickness than theirs. 
Another great advantage to be derived by building 
war steamers of white-oak, and exchanging them for 
new ones instead of repairing them—is to be found 
in the consideration—that, instead of lagging behind 


*See Doc. 423, H. R. 2nd Sess. 25th Congress. 
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all the world with our expensive live-oak failures, 
we should then be able to keep pace with, if not 
to take the lead of, every other nation in steam- 
ships. 


So long as the plan of steam-warfare is open to 


‘any very considerable improvements, and certainly 
|while it is yet in its infancy, the advantages of 
| making the Revenue service a part of the Navy are 


manifold—the policy and propriety of it, doubly 
urgent and wise. The economy of the measure 
was pointed out, satisfactorily it was thought, in a 


former ‘Scrap’ from the ‘ Bag.’ But some have 


denied the economy of the arrangement there pro- 


posed, on the grounds, that if the Revenue service 
were transferred from the ‘Treasury to the Navy 
partment, the cost to the Government would be 
the same; for the expenses of that service, whether 
chargeable to one department or another, would in 
either case be defrayed by the Government, and in 
the end amount to but the same thing. ‘To such, 
I beg leave to offer an illustration ; for illustration, 
‘if correctly adduced, is at all times better than ar- 
| gument, especially in the mouth of one who is slow 
| of speech. 

| Government employs marines at $6 or $8 a 
|month. A part of their duties on shore used to be, 
|to stand guard and keep watch at our Navy-Yards. 
From some cause or other, but certainly without 
any regard to usage or the law, watchmen at $18 
or $20 a month, perhaps more, were substituted for 
marines at some of the Yards; and the marines on 
shore were thus left without any thing at all to do, 
but to pipe-clay their belts, &e. ‘They had guarded 
the public property as faithfully as it can be guarded; 
this duty they had performed ever since we had a 
Navy and marines to serve it; and they had dis- 
eharged well all the duties now required of the 
watchmen: and surely if they were allowed again 
to return to their posts in the Yard, there would be 
no longer any need of watchmen, whose wages of 
$20 per month, would be thereby saved to the gov- 
ernment. 


Whether the marines stand guard or not, 
the government has to support them,—and if they 
do not stand guard, they have nothing else on shore 
to do. 

So too with the Navy and the Revenue Ser- 
vice. The law directs that there shall be maintained 
a squadron of armed ships along our coast. ‘The 
Navy, to be in a condition for protecting the coun- 
try in war, is provided with more ships and a greater 
number of officers, than are barely requisite for the 
duties required of the Navy in times of profound 
peace ; and whether in actual service or not, this 
surplus force, like the marines on shore, must be 
supported. The business of the Revenue Service, 
is perfectly compatible with the duties of the home 
squadron ; and if, instead of being performed by a 
separate corps, it were performed by this idle Naval 





t See Doc. 423, H. R, 2nd Sess. 25th Congress. 


force that has to be maintained at any rate, clearly 
there would be a saving to the Government of the 
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whole present cost of the Revenue Service. That | “der off on Carysford reef; hung it for her, and sent her to 


service is supported out of the Revenue, without| %° ne 
‘‘ Found the wreck of the brig Alna, of Portland, Maine, 


any more distinct or specific appropriation. And 


as there has been so much abuse where appropria- 
tions are special and fixed in amount, you may ima- 
gine, if you can, what has been the abuse here, 


| ‘in possession of a small party of Indians. Her crew had 
| been murdered, with the exception of two. 

“The brig Exit, from Baltimore, ashore on Sombrero 
“reef; assisted to get her off. 








nue itself,* “Cape Florida. Saved the crew and passengers, thirty in 
“number, and landed them at Key-West. 

‘Saved the erew and passengers, forty in number, of the 
| Spanish brig Trimmfante ; burnt the wreck, and landed 
Revenue would be more efficiently protected ; and | “them at Key-West.” 
an admirable guarda-costa, sufficient to keep off} 


any blockading squadron, would be stretched along} The Jersey shore, and the stormy capes of the 
the sea-board, prepared for any emergency, and '*Old North State,’ are as rife as the reefs of Flo- 
always ready to act. rida with wreck and disaster. A few steamers 

This coast-guard, consisting for the most part of | to look after them, would be, not less fortunate than 
small class steamers, built of white-oak for the pre- 


sent, would open a fine field for the Government | the Government, would be perfectly consistent with 


| 
where there are no limits except those of the Reve-| ‘The steamer Wilmington, wrecked fifty miles north of 
| 
But advantages more solid even than the one of | 


saving, would inure from such an arrangement: the 


to carry on, at a cheap rate, its experiments on| the Revenue duties of those steamers. Our Reve- 
steam and war-steamers. It would afford an ex-|nue cutters may be now seen lying at their an- 


ithe little Wave ;—and so to apply the charities of 


cellent school for training marksmen and engi- 
neers, and for giving skill and practice to officers for 
the American Navy. And above all, it would af- 
ford to officers and men the grateful employment 


of assisting the shipwrecked mariner on our coast. | 


|chors for weeks at atime. Were they the steam- 
ers proposed, they might at any time scour a 
/hundred miles or two of coast, and be back before 
| they were missed. 

From the time the shepherd-boy went forth with 


[ have some statisties relating to the losses by | his sling against the giant of Gath, till “ the villa- 
wreck, which annually occur on the Atlantic sea- | nous saltpetre was digged out —,” it was not uncom- 
board. The number of wrecks and cast-aways, is| mon for opposing armies to send forth each its 
astounding. It averages from four hundred to five | champion, that the fortunes of the day might be 
hundred a year. In January, 1839, there were | decided by single combat. On such occasions, the 
ninety-one American vessels, of all sizes, wrecked battle was to the strong: or if ever to the weak, to 


on the Atlantic coast,—making on an average, a 
case of shipwreck once in every eight hours for a 
month! In September, 1838, there were seven- 


teen in the vicinity of Gape Henlopen alone. | 
While we employ our squadrons to afford relief 


and protection to the citizen abroad, not so much as 
a gun-boat from the Navy, has ever been regularly 
employed for that purpose at home. The tight- 
built steamers of the guarda-costa, sallying out 


from their several stations, to scour the coast im-| 
mediately after every gale, would rescue life and| 


property to an amount that is not dreamed of. In 


1838, the little di-dapper Wave, a small schooner, | 


employed on the coast of Florida by the War De- 
partment, afforded relief, and rendered services to 
the shipwrecked sailor in his straits, which 
«____are as rich with praise 
As is the ooze and bottom of the deep, 
With sunken wrecks and sunless treasures.” 


Lieutenant M‘ Laughlin reporting his proceedings 
in that schooner at that time, among other things, 
said— 

“In connection with these duties, the discharge of others 


‘“‘of a more pleasing character devolved upon us. 
“The brig Bogota, from New-Orleans, knocked her rud- 


*The law creating this service, says, it shall be sup- 
ported out of the Revenue of the United States. No appro- 
priation is ever made for it, 


the weak made strong by an holy egis. And so it 
has ever been with men-of-war on the ocean; their 
'strength has always been reckoned by their size, 
and in direct proportion to the number and calibre 
of their guns. By the invention of fire-arms, a dead- 
ly weapon, which required skill, not strength, in its 
management, was placed in the hands of champion 
knights ; the weak and the feeble were thus made as 


strong as the strongest in battle ; and in the single 


combat, the chances of victory or escape, were 


made inversely to the proportions of size—advan- 
tages all leaning on the side of the smaller in sta- 
ture. If accounts be true, the invention of the 
'Paixhans gun and hollow-shot, will give to the 


smaller ship, in the single-handed fight at sea, the 
same advantages over the larger one, which pistols 
give a small and slender man, over his stout and 


lusty antagonist, in a duel. 

[ have never had an opportunity of witnessing 
|the effect of a hollow-shot discharged into a ship 
|from one of these guns. But if the experiments 
|made with them in the harbor of Brest were 
fairly conducted, and if the results be correctly re- 
| ported, (and there is no reason for supposing they 


|were not), victory must always perch upon the 


| banner of that ship, which shall fairly lodge the first 
shot in the sides of her antagonist. 

I quote the effect of some of these shot, fired 
from a distance of eight hundred and fifty, to one 





as 


“ 
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thousand two hundred and eighty, yards, into the 
Pacificateur, an 80 gun ship. 

The first shot struck low—made a hole of eight and 
a half inches diameter in the ship’s side—tore off two feet of 
the inner plank,—then exploding, made a hole two or three 
feet square in the orlop deck—knocked away and shattered 
to atoms more than one hundred and sixty feet of timber. 

The third shot entered between two ports—tore off a 
large knee, which, with its fastenings, weighed more than 
two hundred and six pounds—then bursting, its splinters 
knocked down forty of the wooden figures, nailed around 
the guns to represent men. The explosion also shattered 
one of the beams of the deck above—started several planks, 
one ten and a half feet long, another five and a quarter, &c. 

At another trial, the fourth shot struck three feet above 
the water, and, by the explosion, knocked off the butt of a 


plank, and made a hole nearly three feet square. Moreover, | 


two strakes of planKing below, and one above this hole, 
twenty-two feet long, were started more than five inches 
from the frame, at the place of explosion, and two inches at 
the scarfing. The commission of officers, appointed to 
conduct the experiments, reported, that a like breach at the 
water-line would have sunk the ship immediately. 

A ricochet shot fired one thousand and seventy yards, 
lodged between two ports of the lower deck battery. Its 
explosion knocked out one whole plank and two-thirds of 
another—raised a third its entire length, and shattered a 
part of the frame. Another thrown twelve hundred and 
eighty yards, exploded in the ship’s side—shattered two of the 
ribs—tore away two inner and outer planks of the spirket- 
ting, and made a hole more than two feet square.* 

The experiments above quoted were made im 
smooth water. Had the Pacificateur been under 
sail in a sea-way, either shot would probably have 
disabled her; perhaps have caused her to founder. 
This being the case, a small steam-vessel pre- 
senting but little surface above the water, and armed 
with two or three of these guns, trained by skilful 
marksmen, might destroy the largest ship of the 
line. Hence, the importance of entrusting the 
duties of the Revenue service principally to small 
steamers, manned from the Navy and armed only 
with chase to throw ‘shell-shot.? The 
first requisite for such vessels should be speed; 
so that in attacking or retreating, they should 
always appear end on, and thus present the least 
surface as a target to the opposing ships. And 
I imagine it would be no difficult matter to 


make their bows so sharp, or so to protect them 


guns 


with iron, that if a shot from the enemy should | 


strike, it would glance, and do little or no mis- 
chief. With as many of these vessels stretched 
along Our coast, as are required for the protection 
of the Revenue in peace, an admirable guarda- 
costa would be formed, which, in war, would render 
our ports and harbors, if not perfectly inaccessible, 
at least dangerously so, to any enemy, however 
numerous might be his first-rates and 74s. For, in 
all our plans of coast defence and national security, 
it should be borne constantly in mind, that so long 


*See an excellent translation by Lieutenant John A. 
Dahlgreen, United States Navy, of a little work by H. J. 
Paixhans, on experiments made with ‘shell shot’ in the 
French Navy. 
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as we are true to our own principles, and will heed 
ithe dictates of wisdom and of policy ; so long are 
we defended from the maritime nations of the Old 
| World, by a ‘watery bulwark,’ three thousand miles 
| To reach us, this must first be passed by 
\them; and in that passage, the winds and the 


; ACross. 


| waves, ‘ those unsubsidized and faithful allies of 


the Republic,’ may disperse the strongest force ; or 
|leave it so shattered, that it would fall an easy prey 


| to our steam-sentinels of war. 

| Therefore, considering the positions of our Na- 
tional Dock- Yards, not one south of the Chesapeake; 
that much of the timber used in them for ship-build- 


|ing, comes from the very banks of the Mississippi— 





considering too, the defenceless and exposed state 
of our Southern coast, every principle of the nation- 
al interests concerned, demands the establishment 
of a Public Dock- Yard on the Mississippi. It would 
be bringing home to every man’s door, in the West, 
a portion of the benefits, public and private, which 
flow from the Navy. By such an establishment, 
too, that section of the country would receive no 
more than its fair quota of the national bounty. It 
would be the opening of the door, through which 
that hardy race of watermen in the West, could 
enter the Naval service; thus, it would make 
available the dormant resources of that part of 
the country, and give new strength and greater 
powers to the Navy in war. It would serve as 
a connecting link between the Naval service and 
10,000 Mississippi boatmen, who now feel that 
| they are permitted to have no lot nor part in such 
| service. 

Our policy is not to send steamers abroad, but 
to keep them at home along our own coast,—there- 
fore we want but few large ones. The size of 
those we most want for cruising on the coast, should 
range from 300 to 400 tons—and their average 
cost, if built of white-oak in Private, or by the job 
inthe Public, Yards, would not exceed $75,000, or 
$100,000. ‘Those built on the Mississippi, where 
timber is so cheap and abundant, would cost less. 
It would be desirable to establish on board of one 
of the vessels in that river, a school of practice, 
in which the Kentucky riflemen and the ‘Tennessee 
marksmen could be trained to the Paixhans guns. 
By these means we should give those vessels an 
accuracy and a precision with their destructive 
missiles that would make them formidable indeed ; 
by these means, vulgar prejudices against the man- 


of-war’s-man’s calling, would be gradually removed 
from a hardy and valiant class of yeomen ; by these 
/means, statesmen would accomplish the important 
end—always a national desideratum—of making 
| resources that lie dormant in their country, availa- 
ible for the public safety and the public good ; and 
| by these means, too, the Navy would be strength- 
}ened in war, with that mighty host of brave and 
| patriotic spirits who now sing the merry boatman’s 
‘song to the ‘ father of waters,’ and make glad with 
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life and animation his peaceful tributaries of the 
West. 

The importance of commanding the pass into, and 
out of, the Gulf of Mexico,* and of a Dock-Yard 
for ships at the South, has been often and ably set 
forth. I have not the presumption to suppose that 
1 can add any thing to the force, or to the weight 
of what has been said on those subjects. I can 
only raise my feeble voice to implore the pa- 
triots of the North, to unite with the friends of 
their country in the South and the West, in promo- | 
ting its safety and its interests, wherever these may | 
lie. I entreat Southern and Western men to con- 
sider well the exposed and defenceless condition of 
their coasts; to reflect upon the importance of es- 
tablishing there, suitable depots for the materials 
and implements of war—for providing safe places 
of rendezvous for shipping, and for affording the 
means of defence and offence, against danger from | 
without. A Dock-Yard for steamers on the Mis- 
sissippi would necessarily lead to the establishment | 
of a National Foundry on the Western waters— 
which is also an object of great importance, that 


| 
has been strongly urged, again and again, upon the | 


consideration of the national law-givers. 

Rumor has often charged certain members of 
the Navy-Board with an unfriendly disposition to- | 
wards the Marine Corps. Those officers certainly | 
have aright to their opinions, which, whatever they 
be, [ doubt not, are honestly entertained. For an 
honest difference of opinion, how much soever it 
may sometimes, and on some subjects, be deplored, I 
arraign no man, blame no man; nor do I, in this | 
case, ascribe any improper motives. Asit regards 
this gallant little Corps, however, Mr. Editor, 1) 
wish to say a word. Inthe Official Reports that 
are annually made to Congress concerning the af- 


fairs of the Navy, it has been much the fashion of 


late years, to pass the Marine Corps by with a slur; | 


and in calling your attention to the condition of the 
Navy, [ had well nigh fallen into the same track. 
The existence of the Marine Corps, is coeval | 


with the Navy. Ashore and afloat, in the storm 
and the calm—in peace and in war, this little band | 


of ‘ sea soldiers’ has been true to its Country, the 
Navy, and itself. And no officer who has cruised 
much at sea, could ever doubt the utility of ma- 
rines on board of our ships-of-war. They bore 
an honorable part in all our Naval victories and 
actions on the ocean ; and whenever an opportunity 
presented itself, they as invariably embraced it, and 
distinguished themselves. Congress has voted the 
thanks of the country to its officers, and history 
has bestowed her meed of praise uponthe privates, 
for their gallantry in many a bloody scene and hard- | 
fought battle. In the gun-boats off Tripoli; in| 
several actions of the late war; at Bladensburg un- | 


* For an important and able paper on the subject of na- | 
tional Defences, see Doc. H. R. 206, Ist Sess. 26th Con- | 
gress—by a Board of Army-Officers. 
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der Barney ; in the everglades of Florida: in short, 
wherever duty has called them, there they are, brave, 
patriotic and true. But the usefulness and neces- 
sity of a Marine Corps as a part of our Naval force, 
is a settled question, approved and endorsed by the 
practice and the experience of every maritime na- 
tion underthe sun. England the greatest of them 
all, has, within the last quarter-century, and after 
an experience of near two hundred years, doubled 
her Marine force on board her cruising ships. Ask 
what is her opinion of that ancient and honorable 
Corps; and one bright column of bayonets, 10,000 


strong, glitters back the reply. Ask France, and 
she will pass them in review, by whole ships’ crews 
at a time. 


And as to the usefulness of the Marine Corps to 
the American Navy, I give you, not my own, but 
the opinions of some of the oldest and best officers 
in the service. First, of Commodore Stewart 


| whose practical and vigorous mind always leads 


him at once to the point; and whose opinion is of 
weight. 


‘«¢ Whether marines can, or cannot, be beneficially dis- 
pensed with on board our public ships-of-war ”’ 

“T would beg leave to remark, that the marines are the only 
portion of the crew of a ship-of-war that is wholly military, 
and the only part which could be rendered such, by the nature 
of the service, as well as the nature of those comprising the 
other classes. If, then, it is at all desirable or useful to 
have a portion of the force of a ship-of-war wholly and com- 
pletely military, that portion must be composed of a regu- 
larly organized infantry, for this reason: that the sea ofhi- 
cers, from their employments and occupations in ships-of- 
war, differ materially from military officers; because the 
ideas and general habits of sailors unfit them, in a great 
measure, for infantry soldiers; and because the limited 


| space in a ship-of-war would not admit of their training ; 
|and their general duty and employment would be too much 


deranged and interfered with. In order to ascertain the 
necessity and utility of having a portion of the crew of a 
ship-of-war organized as infantry, it will be necessary to 
inquire into the object and duties of such a corps. 

“The first object is, to instil into them these sound mili- 
tary principles—obedience, subordination, and respect, that 
they may be entitled to confidence in the discharge of their 
duties as sentinels to watch over your magazines, spirit- 


rooms, store-rooms, gangways, galleys, and look-outs; to 


| preserve order, and prevent interruption to the cooking du- 


ties, and to guard your prisoners-of-war, who sometimes 
outnumber the crew. In port, they constitute the deck- 


| guard, and at sea they are (at least, a large proportion of 
| them,) always near their arms: thus they prevent surprise 


from without, and check mutiny within. In the ordinary 


| duties at sea, the marine watch perform the same duties on 
i deck which would be required of any other body of men, 


except going aloft ; consequently, their usefulness and force 
as men are not lost; for there must be some men kept on 
deck, in reefing and furling, to haul the rigging, and ma- 
nage the cordage for those who are aloft. In battle, when 
the ship is engaged on boti sides, or when otherwise ne- 
cessary, they can be distributed among the carriage-guns, 


for working the artillery. Should any operations, wholly 


| military, be required of them on shore, they would be more 


efficient and competent to its performance. Should the 
combined efforts of seamen and marines be required for the 


surprise of posts, or the escalade of a fortress, the marines, 
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more and more the manning of our ships-of-war, if those 
who act as marines be substituted from the 


lo take them from landsmen, no advantage would be gained, 

as regards the increased nautical efficiency of our ships; 
sof 

we should have the 


, } ‘ 3 } 
men without the seaman s or tue Soi- 


dier’s profession. In the above observations, [ have refer- 


other classes. | 


yut much would be lost with respect to the military portion—- 


red to the possibility of mutiny in our national ships-of-war. | 


That mutiny has occurred in our Navy, there is no doubt. 
One instance took plaee on board the Constitution, in the 
say of Leghorn, in the year 1807. 
J think, in July, and was near becoming serious. By the 
formidable appre arance ol a column of mnasriive bayonets, Sup- 
ported by nearly 1 
not only suppressed, but twenty of the ringleaders were se- 
cured, and sent home in the ship, ironed, for punishment. 
If mutinies have not more frequently occurred in our sbips- 
of-war, it has been owing to the mildness of our command- 
ers, the good feelings of the seamen towards their officers, 
and the support afforded the latter by a steady column of 
bayonets. 
; 5 
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“ay hat there are military duties to Lye pe rforme a on board 


¢ } 7 } »} > . } » 4 1] far 1 } , 
a vessel-ol-war which Cannot be aS well periormed by any 
one as by a regularly disciplined soldier, [ presume none wi! 


deny; and it is to me equally clear, that with the guards 
allowed at present to the ships, some of those duties must 


be neglected or inadequately discharged.”—-[ Commodore Ww . 


| B. Shubrick to the Secretary of the Navy, August, 1839. 


The mutiny broke out, | 


a hundred gallant officers armed, it was | 


In 1839, the Commanders of all the vessels of 
the West-India squadron, united in a remonstrance, 
setting forth, that the detachments of marines on 
board the several ships of that squadron were not 
sufficient to furnish a relief-guard for the number 


of sentinels posted. And in closing that remon- 


| strance to the Secretary of the Navy, Commodore 


There are some who will say that marines are | 


Shubrick added, “I fully coneur in opinion with 
the sieners of the communication, that the cuards 


at present allowed, are insufficient.” 


in a military system, is perhaps more essential, in aid of 


the preservation of discipline amongst republican citizens, 
than with the subjects of a King. 

* The whole business of life may be considered a little 
more than bent, so far as the desire of distinction goes, to- 
wards appearances. Men are at best but grown up cbil- 
dren, ‘pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw.’ Take 


from military service its distinguishing trappings, the pos- 


sible ‘ pomp and circumstance of war,’ the probable vote of 
i I I 


Notwithstanding all these testimonials, would it 
be believed that there has been a malign influence 


}at work with the Marine Corps’ Why, Sir, in 


thanks of the National Legislature, and what will then be | 
“\ | as you have seen, put to the unnecessary and useless 


left them to aid their patriotism, in calling forth the whole 


energies of the man, to support them in the perils of the 


battle and the ocean, the deprivations of their homes and | 


its comforts ? 

“If we refer to the past services of the Marine Corps, 
they will be found to be among the most distinguished. 
Whether you take them at the cl 
unison with the seamen wielding the sabre and the pike, 
boarding the gun-boats off Tripoli, in their various actions 
on the ocean, or in their efforts with the seamen under Bar- 
ney in resisting the advance of the British columns to your 

| 


1830, the Navy-Board made an attempt to abolish it 
The letters, from which extracts are 
After that, the slur was 
‘ast upon the marines by turning them away from 


altogether. 
quoted above, saved it. 


the Navy- Yards as sentinels—and government was, 


expense of hiring watchmen in their places. And 


after thousands have been paid to these, all of which 


might have been saved, the discovery is now being 


| made, that watchmen wo’nt do—and marines have 


harge of the bayonet, in| 


| Navy is about 1:8. 


capital, you will find they have ever sustained a high repu- | 


tation for discipline, conduct, and courage. Under these 
i 

circumstances, | am decidedly of opinion that the marines 
cannot be beneficially dispensed with in our national ships- 


of-w ar.”—[ Commodore Stewart to the Secretary of the Navy, 
8th Murch, 1830. 
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i 


been taken back into all the Yards, I believe, but 
one. 

The ratio of marines to sailors in the English Na- 
vy is about 1:2. The ratio now in the American 
By the law of January 2nd, 
1813, one marine (private) was required for every 
seven sailors in the crew of a 74. By the Com- 
missioners’ table of January 20, 1838, the ratio 


|of marines on board of a ‘ first-rate.’ is one pri- 


vate for every twenty-two sailors! In 1825, the 
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Navv Commissioners, with Commodore Bainbridge 
at their head, assigned a guard of, | think, ninety 


[May & Jung, 


ther striking illustration that that Board is not only 


an irresponsible institution, but practically unac- 


marines, as the complement of a ‘ first-rate’-—the | countable in many respects. 


English have one hundred and forty. Bi t, two 


i 
The Army has its Topographical Bureau, its 


or three years ago, when the hostility to this Corps| Department of Engineers, &c. In the re-organi- 


had gained the ascendancy at the Navy-Board,| zation of the Navy, which the whole country is 


the alternative was presented of recommending an 
increase of the Corps, or of diminishing the guards 
afloat. Of course the latter was adopted—and 
Commodore Bainbridge’s guard of ninety, which 
had been found not a man too strong fur one of 
our ships of the line, was reduced down to a mere 
handful of four dozen men: and a proportionate 
reduction was made for frigates, &e. 

The law of 1834 fixed the number of privates 
of the Marine Corps, at 1000. But by increasing 
the active Naval force afloat, the ratio of the ma- 


rines to the seamen employed, was altered; and 


of course some such reduction, or an increase of 


the Corps became necessary. You have seen 
some of the practical results of such reduction, 
and read the unheeded remonstrance of officers in 
command, against it. 


On board ship, in cases of fire, disturbances 


among the crew, rows, mutinies, &c. the place of 


the marines is always along side the officers on the 
quarter-deck, with fixed bayonets—and there they 
are sure to be. And never has an instance occur- 
red in which they have failed to support the officers, 
either in maintaining order, or enforcing discipline. 


It is seldom that sailors, though ordered by their 


officer, will arrest a brother-sailor in his career of 


mutiny. Cases of riot and outbreak, though not 
frequent on ship-board, do sometiines occur in boats, 
when absent on duty from the vessels to which 
they belong. ‘Though several such cases have 
occurred within my own knowledge, | have seldom, 
or never, known the sailors to assist the officers; 
and I may add, that I have never known a marine, 
if near, to hesitate. Inthe case of the notorious 
mutineer, Fleming Livingston, who rose up against 
his officer in a boat, the sailors to a man, though 
called on to seize him, refused to do it; two ma- 
rines came of their own accord to the rescue, and 
for that, they were bulletined by the Commander 
of the squadron, and honored with promotion. 
This little incident is mentioned, because it serves to 
give an idea of the different principles and motives 
of conduct, by which the two classes are actuated. 

In the progress of improvements at one of our 
Navy- Yards, the Marine Barracks were torn down; 
and though Congress has twice made an appro- 
priation for rebuilding them, or others, the Navy- 


, ° ' . 
Board has in each instance. set aside the law of 


Congress, by failing to apply the appropriation. 
Where is the responsibility in that case ? Because 
of individual hostility to the Marine Corps—so say 
writers in the papers—a law of Congress is set 
aside ; but certainly, I know of no reason why the 
works were not erected: that they are not, is ano- 


looking for with so much confidence, it seems but 
fair and reasonable, that there should be also a Ma- 
rine Bureau, over which the Commandant of the 
Corps, assisted by his staff, should preside. Though 
a part of the Navy, the duties proper of this Corps, 
are as separate, as distinct, and as well defined, from 


those of the Navy Officer, as are the duties of a 


Surgeon from those of a Post-Captain. 


The present organization of the Marine Corps, 
appears defective in many respects, and imperfect in 
+} 

t 


hers. In my desire to see the Navy complete and 


) 
perfect in all its parts, | cannot resist the temptation 
here presented, to make one ortwo remarks concern- 
ing this branch of it—premising, however, that they 


are mere suggestions of one who professes no very 


intimate knowledge of its details. 


In the first place, the present plan of supplying 


it with officers, appears to be very injudicious and 


objectionable. Whena vacancy occurs, instead of 


filling it with a graduate from the Military Acade- 
my at West-Point, they go out into the highways, 


and bring into it, noviciates who have been roam- 


ing over the politicaleommons for years. It is true, 


that ‘many a good tall fellow,’ has been brought in- 
to this Corps—but, per contra—many a one gets 
into it, who from the day he enters, till he is dis- 
missed, only brings it into disrepute. In any com- 
munity, whether military or the reverse, the ex- 
ample of every member has its effect for good or 
for evil—and though the dissolute and unworthy 
are sure of final expulsion from the Corps, they 
leave behind them, to taint it, traces of their evil 
example. Besides this, the salary paid to such, is 
more than a public loss; because, abusing their 
trust, they never render a guid pro quo. For these 
and other obvious reasons, much better would it be 
to appoint into the Corps, from West-Point. 

| have before me, letters and papers from many 
officers, in every way qualified to judge, in which 
the opinion is expressed and oft repeated, that the 
Corps is too small. In my humble opinion, if [ may 
be allowed to express it, the public interests do 
require the enlargement of this Corps; but, to 
what extent, | am not prepared to say. The opi- 
nion has been expressed by the officers of the 
West-India Squadron and others, that a large por- 
tion of that force, known in our ships as landsmen, 
might, with great advantage to the public service, 
be classed with marines. It is always attempted 
to train a certain number of the sailors in every 
ship’s company, to the use of the musket. But 
such is the aversion among seamen to every thing 


in the way of soldiers’ duty, that I have never 
known one to become even a tolerable profi- 
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cient with the musket. And, if backed by a line 
of sailor musketeers in boarding, I should be as 
apprehensive of a shot from behind as before; for 
in exercising them at repelling boarders with blank 
cartridges, | have seldom seen the exercise to con- 
clude without some one being more or less injured 
by a blank shot, from some awkward musketeer. 
And if sailors will be so clumsy as to shoot each 
other, in the exercise, with blank cartridges, much 
more may be apprehended from them, in the confu- 
sion of an action, when they are loaded with ball. 

Admirable then, it seems to me, is the sugges- 
tion of dividing the Marines into two classes, one 
of which shall compose the Marines proper, or 
Veterans—who shall perform on board ship, all the 
duties of Marines under the present arrangement ; 
the other, the Grenadiers, Musketeers, or whatever 


be their title, whose duties on board ship, shall be | 
very much what those of landsmen now are ; and | 


thus, in the same person, would be united the dou- 
ble qualifications of Landsman and Soldier. Who 
does not perceive the advantages, strength, and ef- 
ficiency which men thus trained, would confer upon 
ships in close action, upon boat expeditions, de- 
scents, and skirmishes on shore, &c. ? 

These Grenadiers, when first enlisted, should be 
sent to the Marine Barracks to receive the rudi- 
ments of their soldier-education; when drafted on 
board ship, they would learn as readily as landsmen 


; ; 
now do, to pull an oar, splice a rope, go aloft, hand | 


a sail, reef, steer—and so on. And thus, they could 
be taught the duties requisite for an ordinary seaman, 
in which class they could be rated as occasion re- 


quires. It.is well known that a soldier has no ob- 


jections to learn the duties of the sailor, whereas 


the aversion of the latter to be even like a soldier, 
is insuperable, I leave this subject in abler hands— 
to the ‘ powers that be,’ and to the Marine officers 
themselves, who, I hope, will receive, ina kindly 
spirit, the poor suggestions that have been ventured 
concerning their neglected little band. 


A lame man on his hobby is said to ride like “a 
beggar on horseback.” If I have rode too furiously, 
[ hope that those of your readers who have fol- 
lowed thus far, will find an excuse for me in the 
circumstance that ] am much of a cripple, and can 
mount but seldom. If I have rocked over the toes 
of any one, I can only say, it is not my fault. 
Had it not been for the question of veracity, raised 


between the statements of the ‘Lucky-Bag’ and of 


the Report, I should not have untied the ‘ Bag,’ or 
have troubled your pages with any more ‘ Scraps.’ 
However, before I tie up again, and dismount, per- 
mit me to thank you, Mr. Editor, for your kindness, 
and the reader for his courtesy. 
Harry Buuvrr, 
United States Navy. 
P. S.—In the 2nd column of page 358, instead of saving 


that not one of the sloops-of-war cost less than ‘ $113,000’—- 


it should be $110,000, H. B. 
May, 1841. 
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| AFFECTION’S TEAR. 


BY JUANA MATILDA KNIGHT, 


A YOUNG MISS ONLY THIRTEEN YEARS OF AGE, 


i 

} 

Thou bad’st me strike my harp again, 
For thee, my father, dear; 

} 


The theme to swell my song upon, 
To be “A¥PFECTION’S TEAR.” 


| I saw an ange! hovering nigh, 
With tear-drop standing in his eye,— 
| That deep blue eye so soft and bright, 
I knew him by its dewy light. 
He hover'd there on seraph wings, 
I 
' 1 ‘ 
| And with a voice that e’en now rings 
| Within my soul, he seemed to say, 
H — ly) * Daughter, c . ” 
(How sweet y) tuguter, come away. 
| 
| . 
| He fled away, but as he passed 
A tear fell on me, twas the last 
Sweet record of his heavenly love; 


I knew he came far from above ; 

I knew him by that drop so dear, 

It was, it was “AFFECTION’S TEAR.” 
Wa: hington City, 1841. 


DEATH, DOUBTS AND IMMORTALITY. 





It may be doubted whether the prevailing senti- 
ments on the subject of death, are in accordance 


with true philosophy or our Religion. As God is a 





| being of pure benevolence, and as death is inevita- 
ible and universal—an infliction visiting alike the 
| good and bad—the inference would seem to be that 
‘death is a good appointment. But very different 
'from this seems to be the prevalent opinions on 
| this subject. Excited and unhallowed fancy racks 
itself to find images of terror to represent this dis- 
| pensation of our Heavenly Father. The “secrets 
of the last prison-house” of poor mortality are re- 
vealed for empty rhetorical parade, or to indulge 
the ravings of undisciplined imagination, till the 
despairing, shrinking spirit, exclaims, “Did our God 
make us in mockery ?” It may be said that through 





| fear many are induced to reformation. jut a re- 
| formation which proceeds from a source so selfish 
| and slavish, cannot be very sincere nor acceptable 
lin the sight of Heaven. ‘To base Religion on the 
\fear of death, as many appear to do practically, if 
{not theoretically, cannot be authorized by Reason 
lor Revelation. In all our Saviour’s teachings, we 
| hear nothing of the terrors of death; and he cer- 
| tainly knew the human heart, and how best to in- 
The duties of life, 
occupied his compassionate mind; and were we to 


cline it to right dispositions. 


perform aright these sacred obligations, there would 
| be less reason to fear the transit from one state of 
It were to be desired that men 
| feared wickedness more, and death less. We prac- 
‘tise sin with little remorse, if we think the great 


| being to another. 
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reckoning day is not near; whereas, the truly pious 
man would be equally religious, were he certain 
of passing from heaven to earth without encounter- 
ing the * king of terrors,” as did Enoch and Elisha 
of old. ‘The wicked certainly have cause to dread 
the consequences of death; but if they seek reli- 
gion only as a refuge from the “ grim monster,” 
their apprehensions should remain unmitigated. 
There are other motives which would seem more 
efficacious in producing religious sentiment than 
fear of any description. Love is the divine prin- 
ciple which should regulate all spiritual operations, 
and is the pivot on which the conduct of the truly 
pious revolves—love to God and man. ‘The lan- 
guage of inspiration is, God is love:—three small 
words, but embodying an idea the most important, 
the most significant, the most cheering. Jesus 
said, If ye love me, keep my commandments. The 
amount of misery produced by the fear of death is 
incalculable; and were it attended by any co-exten- 
sive good, it were the less deplorable. ‘True, if we 
listen to imagination, she will create a spectre that 
may well cause misgivings, if we sit and gaze at 


i t 


it; but one thrust from the spear of reason, will 


convinee us that it is unsubstantial as a fading 


“struck with death,” and fancy that the feeble sys- 


vision. We gaze on the dying form, and say it is 


tem is strugeling with an unpitying tyrant—that 
his icy fingers are about the heart-strings, and that 
helpless mortality at leneth becomes his prey. 
The ravings of heathenism might find vent in such 
language, but it should not be found in a Christian 
vocabulary. I would not speak lightly of the rend- 
ing of life’s affections, apparently forever ;—it is a 
contemplation the most sad—ah, agonizing '—but 
it is for this very reason I would that no factitious 
or unnecessary grief should weigh down the poor 
sufferer. It is probable that the act of dying is 
much less painful and horrible than is generally 
imagined. Dying is only a cessation of the move- 
ments of the machinery of life, and it is contrary 
to reason and analogy that this simple stopping to 
live, should be attended with the horrors with which 


we sometimes hear it depicted. W here physical 


contortions of the system would lead to the belief 


of extreme suffering, it is most generally the case 
that a veil of insensibility shrouds the spirit, or tor- 
pidity benumbs sensation. We read of falling 
asleep in Jesus. Sleep is in many respects a type 
of death, and the dissolution of our being may be 
nothing more than closing our eyes forever on the 
scenes of earth. It may be asked, why should 
sickness usually precede death, if it be not some- 
thing terrible’ Because it leaves time, in most 
cases, for the adjustment of worldly matters, with 
other reasons which might be suggested, without 
however pretending to be dogmatical on a point so 
much above our capacity. But because the har- 


binger which precedes death is painful, it does 


not follow that death itself is so; for, our expe-' 
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rience will abundantly furnish 


hi 


is with examples to 
show the fallacy of such reasoning. It is probable 
that in severe sickness we suffer more in one mo- 
ment than we shall in dying. With many, no 
doubt the associations with which they have al- 
ways heard death connected, and with others, the 
hopeless remorse which succeeds misspent time, 
may make the passage into another world terrific ; 
but it is these extrinsic circumstances which cause 
the horror of dying scenes, while the simple act of 
dying might have been performe d as easily and si- 
lently as the mature fruit drops on the bosom of 
mother earth, again to bud and blossom in renovated 
beauty. 

Poetry too has lent its witching influence to 
strengthen the spell by which mankind is held in 
bondage to the fear of death. We read of the 
** sable pall” and ** doleful knell,” until the fasei- 
nated and enfeebled mind neglects the healthful 
exercises of religious trust and hope, and sinks 
into profitless and morbid musings. If children 
heard death spoken of as a kind and beautiful an- 
gel, coming to take them from a world where they 
are sick and do wrong and see much sorrow, to 
kind friends and a beautiful world above, where a 
good Father loves all and makes all happy, it would 
contribute much to the happiness of our species, 
and could do no injury. As soon as their minds 
are capable, they should certainly be taught the 
consequences of bad conduct here and hereafter. 
But their first religious impression should be love 
to God, which it is difficult to keep in action, while 
they consider this relentless tyrant as his chosen 
minister. Even the professed Christian often 
manifests a despondency on this subject, which 
‘annot be pleasing to God. sefore the Sun of 
Righteousness rose on our world, David could say, 
Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of 
his saints; and though | walk through the valley 
and shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for Thou 
art with me, &c. And shall we, who have the 
teachings and example of the Saviour to cheer us 


fear to step over the narrow isthmus which sepa 


pa- 
rates time from eterni y,; as if we thought the 
mercy and love which had attended us through so 
many dangers, would then desert us? Were this 
passage so awful, would our kind Master have 
failed to leave some message of comfort expressly 
to cheer expiring nature in this last conflict, while 
Ile so feelingly sympathizes with us, and strives 
to strengthen us in the other afilictions to which we 


are incident? Many are the precepts and exam- 


ples to teach us to live well; while death is only 


incidentally alluded to, as a great law of our na- 


ture, to which all must submit, and for which no 


extra pre paration is necessary. Is it not then to 
be lamented that, with many, Religion seems too 
much to consist In a superstitious awe on this sub- 


ject; while the great commands, to forgive until 


seventy times seven, to beware of covetousness, 
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to judge righteous judgment, and to cultivate that 
charity which shall make us look upon the whole 
human family as brothers, are seldom thought of 
or prayed for. Did not our Redeemer show his 
power over death in his own person and others ? 
And is He not our Leader, our Friend, our 
ther, our Saviour? and shall we not be sate “ be- 
the Why should 


we so fear to die? 


neath shadow of his wings?” 


believeth on me shall never diet We die only in 
appearance—the soul lives on! 
‘Testament represent the Saviour as having con- 
quered death—as having delivered mankind from 
the bondage of its fear? 


erratic musings, that it is strange that through the! 


long course of ages no voice from the spiritual 
world has reached us—that, notwithstanding the 
longings of quenchless curiosity, and the yearnings 
of bereaved affections, all is dark and unknown. 
Wan grief, since time beyvan, has reclined on the 
urn of buried love, and sought with preternatural 
earnestness, for some intimation from that unseen 
land, to tell if life’s affections still exist. Still all 
Not a whisper is heard to soothe the 
breaking heart. Where is that world to which the 
cot In what remote corner of the 
universe is it, that no faint echo from the countless 
throng reaches us? See that 
weeps and toils through half the wintry night to 
feed her starving, sickly orphan. 


silent. 


is 
souls of men 
lone widow, who 

The wind whis- 
tles through the crevices of her drear abode, while 


her moaning child pines for those comforts for 
which she would barter her heart’s blood. Hear 


her call on -him, who was her only earthly hope. | 


She prays but to know if he still exists, and still 
knows and loves her. ‘To know but this, would 
sweeten all the bitter cup of life, and make poverty 


and starvation itself a thing of nought. Would 


this little be withheld, did her husband still exist, | 


and were there a God who beheld her woe? ex- 
claims Unbelief—unable longer to gaze on the ago- 
nizing picture which his fancy has sketched. Such 
is the language of Unbelief—perhaps of many a 
poor doubting soul, who, in the beautiful language 
of Schiller, longs to believe, but longs in vain. 
But, it may be replied to Unbelief, Who has entered 


into the council chamber of the Almighty ’—are we | 


fit judges of the stupendous plans of an infinite 
mind? ‘There is a bounding. rosy boy. torn. on a 
bright morning, from the sports which thrill his 


yielding nature with wild delight; and forced, by 


7 
a 9 
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parental love, to learn a loathsome task, whose va- 
lue he cannot now appreciate. As he sees from 
his drear prison-house, the beautiful free sunshine, 
blessing the happy birds, and even the very dogs 
and insects, with whom he would fain exchange 
conditions, and hears without the shouts of his for- 
tunate companions, the thought of his hard fate 


swells his bosom with heaving sorrow, and dims the 


lustre of his bright eye with the frequent and ill-' 
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Unbelief will say, in its | 
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concealed tear; and unheeded as he may be, his 
Would Un- 


belief say that the child were ill-used, in forcing on 


suffering for the moment is intense. 


But it causes him 
And 


the child does not murmur, 


him this necessary discipline ? 
much misery, and he cannot see its design. 
let him observe that 


though keen his sorrow; but with artless submis- 


sion, yields to a power he knows to be wiser than 
Did not Jesus say, He that 


himself. He knows, too, that his father loves 
him; he has seen many indications of that love ; 
and he trusts to it now, and does not seek to know 
What a beautiful lesson 


idoes nature here teach the doubting heart ! 


|why he thus afflicts him. 


| Perhaps it is not wonderful, that we should be 
| prone to unbelief on religious subjects ; for the ob- 
jects of our faith are spiritual, and we are the slaves 
‘rom outward things all the 
The great 
Locke thought there were no innate ideas of the 


of corpore alisms. 


apparatus of the mind is borrowed. 


mind, but that all our knowledge came through the 
medium of the Whether or this 
true, it is evident that strong must be the bias of 


senses, not be 


| sensualism in the mental idiosyncrasy of our nature, 
‘and that he must keep up a perpetual conflict who 
| would “live after the spirit.” Many strong minds, 
| who satisfactorily deduce the being of a God, and 
|the immortality of the soul, by a process of reason- 
ing, ax 

| 


are often conscious of a latent skepticism, 


when imagination attempts to conceive the nature 
of God—the locality of Heaven—the occupations 
We are told that it 
inot entered into the mind of man to conceive of 


of disembodied spirits. has 
\these things, and the privileged Apostle was not 
|permitted to divulge the nature of the revelations 
‘made to him when he was caught up to the third 
|heavens; but all this mysteriousness only excites 
| busy and unholy fancy the more, which, caged in 
lon all sides by the bars of corporealism, vainly 
Hence 


ithere is no more difficult task than to cultivate spi- 


| strives to soar into the ether of pure spirit. 


ritual mindedness. For, when we wish to dwell 


on heavenly things, we must have recourse to ima- 
igination for some semblance, however crude, of 
| that upper world, to steady the gaze of the mind’s 
| eye; 


earthly associations, we find that we are dwelling 


and strive as we may to divest ourselves of 


on a heaven clothed in the imagery of the mate- 
| rial world. 


Imagination cannot live on pure ab- 
| 


straction: and it is imagination which furnishes 


ithe material which feeds the flame of devotion. It 
is impossible to conceive a heaven formed of ma- 
‘terials, which have never passed beneath the cogni- 


; 
zance of those senses which are the handmaids 


of 
Imagination. ‘These attempts to rise to that spi- 
| rituality inculeated by Religion, are thus rendered 
so difficult, that Unbelief is ready to say, Reli- 
cvion but 
decisions of Reason tell us that Christianity must 
And who will say that our faith shall be 
governed by idle fancy or veering conjecture, while 


is a dream. 


But again, the imperative 


be true. 
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Godlike Reason shall urge her data and irrefraga- 
ble conclusions in vain? It has been conjectured, 
that we shall never see the Supreme Being, even 
when clothed in immortality—that his presence 
will be around us, but invisible. So great is the 
influence of this tyrannical materialism over our 
nature, that it may be doubted if there are many 
minds that would gladly believe this true. The 


Pe 


adoring pious heart, that has borne the burden of 


life’s trials with patient fortitude, because he be- 
lieved that a Father’s everlasting arms were un- 
derneath him, and that soon he would bow at his 
feet, and, face to face, bless the mercy and love 
which sustained when every earthly friend deserted 
him,—oh! tell it not, that there will be a heaven 
where that Father will always be shrouded in his 
pavilion of darkness, or environed in an insuffera- 
ble blaze of light and glory. ‘To rejoice in this, 
would require a degree of Platonism but illy suited 
to our nature. In this imperfect existence, our 
mental acumen can never become so attenuated 
and spiritualized as to apprehend things beyond 
the scope of sense; while in this earthly taber- 
nacle, we love to think of the Divine essence as a 
Father, whose “ eye is on the righteous.” 

But notwithstanding this constitutional bias to- 

rards unbelief in some minds, there are fortunately 
many powerful counteracting influences. All the 
objects and course of nature tell us, there must be a 
God; and it were well, if amid the din of worldli- 
ness, we sometimes paused to listen to this still 
small voice, which might swell into tones of the 
richest eloquence. ‘Though no voice has come 
from the dead to tell us of immortality, there are 
innumerable voices around. us teaching this cheer- 
ing doctrine. It is only on the supposition that 
human life is a part only of a vast scheme of things, 


hereafier to be developed, that the inconsistences 


which we witness can be accounted for. How can 
the whole be understood from a part only? That a 
being of such noble capacities as man, should be 
created merely to “fret his brief hour” on the 
stage of this pitiful life, seems preposterous. Let 
any one study attentively the workings of his own 
mind, and he will infer that the soul is immortal. 
The thirst to know, which increases with what it 
feeds on—the longings after purity and blessed- 
ness, which at some time or other visit the most 
debased mind—the towering ambition, which buoys 
us upwards from earth—the restlessness, which 
characterizes our race—all have a language. Who 
is satisfied ? We build houses, and buy lands, and 
men-servants, and maid-servants ; we marry, and 
are given in marriege; we study to get wisdom, 
and we write books to teach others; we take the 
wings of the morning and go to the uttermost parts 
of the earth—and lo, the demon of unrest is still 
at our side! Were this world the ultimatum of our 
being, would there be this constant hankering after 
the untried and the unknown? The indestructi- 
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bility of the mind may also be inferred from its ca- 
pacity for suffering. See the fond mother, whose 
every hope and fear are centered. in her blooming, 
happy boy. - Misfortune can assail her only through 
him. Possessing him, she has riches, honors and 
all good. While she presses him to her bosom, 
and drinks in the liquid lustre of his laughing eyes, 
she feels the streams of fresh gladness cheering 
her spirit, and she asks no more of earth. That 
boy sickens and dies! She has to live without him. 
Through the live-long day, she wanders up and 
down her abode, seeking for some spot where she 
may find rest. At length she seats herself by a 
window, and gazes out, with a glassy eye, on va- 
cancy ; and were art or nature’s cunningest handi- 
work there, she would not see it, for before her 
mind passes a vision of other days. She lives over 
again, a well-remembered evening, when she sat 
at that same window and watched the sports of him 
for whom her soul longeth. Again she sees the 
little busy form, the glowing cheek ; she hears the 
music of that gushing, merry laugh; the happy 
face looks up, well pleased to have her sympathy ; 
and at length, wearied with playful toils, he comes 
bounding to her welcome arms, and, nestling in her 
bosom, tells her, with sweet simplicity, every 
thought of his guileless bosom. <A blissful hour 
flies away; she hears his pretty nightly prayers; 
presses again and again his healthy, velvet cheek 
to hers; marks how beautifully the cherub relaxes 
into delicious sleep ; lingers, and gazes, and prays 
for Heaven to bless the boy. All this, blessed re- 
trospection gives her. But some rude jar from the 
realities around breaks the spell, and she finds that 
it was but a dream. She paces the floor with a 
distracted air, exclaiming—Gone, gone forever! 
Oh, God! pity me, pity me! Now, if her mind were 
destructible, could it live on? Deprive the body of 
food, and the finite thing dies: but the soul misses 
its bread of life, and it cannot die. B. M. 
Augusta, Geo. 


s. 





A MISTAKE IN PHILOSOPHY. 


BY L. C. T. 


Ships have gone down at sea, 
When Heaven was all tranquillity.” 

“ He is indeed a noble fellow!” exclaimed the 
proud and happy father, kissing the fair forehead 
of his beautiful boy. 

** One kiss for Lulu too,” said a sweet blue-eyed 
little girl, holding up her rosy lips to the delighted 
father. 

“ The little creature is jealous of her brother, I 
fear,” whispered the fond mother, “ you must not 
pet the boy too much.” 

“ Good little Lulu,” replied Mr. Frazer, kissing 
her again, and again, “there, good night, good night, 
my brave boy; nurse, take your darlings to bed.” 
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The fire was glowing brightly in the polished | 
grate,—Mr. Frazer drew his luxurious arm-chair | 
towards it, and took up the last number of the| 





“Southern Literary Messenger.” | 

‘You are going to read the Messenger, then, this | 
evening, to me ; | am too happy,” said Mrs. Frazer, 
taking out her netting and drawing the centre-table 
nearer to the fire. 

“ Home is quite too comfortable to leave, on 
such a night as this: So, wife, 1 shall inflict my read- | 
ing and my society upon you ;”-—and Mr. Frazer 
looked at his beautiful wife, with that mingled feel- 
ing of pride and affection, which men are apt to| 
bestow upon those objects which others admire, as 
well as themselves. 

“ Come, Alfred, why do you not begin to read ?” 
inquired Mrs. Frazer, raising her eyes from her 
work, and meeting his expressive gaze. 

“Twas thinking, Mary, how much happier we 
are this fifth year of our wedded life, than we were 
the first year.” 

“Oh! it is that pretty Lulu, and your petted | 
boy, who have made you so much more happy.” 

“ No; lady mine, it is yourself.” 

“Very complimentary !” exclaimed the happy 
wife, and a blush, as becoming as that of girlhood, 
flushed over her fair forehead, and deepened the 
rose upon her cheek. 

“And pray, what association of ideas led to so 
pleasant a thought ?” 

“T cannot unwind the whole silken skein of 
thought, as easily as you may the one in your hand, 
(by the way, allow me to hold it for you,) but you 
know, our first year did not pass as harmoniously 
as our delightful courtship had presaged !” 

“ Yes, yes, Alfred, I remember well, that I was 
sadly alarmed at the change, and became suspi- 
cious of you, believing that your poor wife was not 
“the first love, last love, only love ;” you know | 
often urged you then, to confess all the delinquencies 
of your heart before marriage, which you steadily 
refused. 





Now, when you acknowledge that our 
happiness rests on a firmer basis, will you not tell 
me what I then so eagerly desired to know ?” 
The countenance of Mr. Frazer suddenly chang- 
ed; a grave, and almost stern expression, displaced 
the joyousness that had a moment before reigned 
there. His ample, smooth forehead, upon which 
neither time nor sorrow had hitherto left a single 
wrinkle, was now contracted, and his lips were 
closed firmly, for a moment; then, lifting his large 
dark eyes and fixing them upon the brightly beam- 
ing face before him, he replied, ‘ No, dearest ; ‘ let 


by-gones, be by-gones.’ You know I never could 


twelve years older than yourself, wife, I had old 
bachelor notions to overcome, and you had to lay 
aside the airs of a young belle; (but see, Mary, 
you are twitching the silk into knots)—I had not 
then learned to govern myself, and you had not 
learned To oBEy.” 

** You had not learned, I suppose, to accommo- 
date yourself to my many foibles ;” pettishly re- 
torted Mrs. Frazer, drawing the tangled skein into 
inextricable confusion ; “‘ perhaps you did not then, 
magnify them into glaring faults.” 

“Those were halcyon days, and of course our 
faults, whatever they were, did not make their ap- 
pearance. You had been flattered and caressed 
too much to learn at once that sweet womanly sub- 
mission which renders a wife so lovely. But what 
ails your silk? it is in a complete snarl.” And so 
was the temper of the young wife. 

** Never mind,” said she, “‘ snatching the skein 
from the hands of the astonished husband, who 
had not before perceived the gathering storm. It 
came like a snow squall in June. 

‘Oh woman, in our hours of ease, 

Uncertain, coy and hard to please, 

And varying as the shade 

By the light quiv’ring aspen made,” 

repeated Mr. Frazer. The cloud of sullenness 
upon the brow of the offended wife, grew more 
portentous. Mr. Frazer resumed the “ Messen- 
ger,” and read—but not aloud. Once, he looked 
over the pamphlet at Mrs. Frazer. She was tight- 
ly compressing her lips, and opening them sudden- 
ly, for amusement—had she given voice to the 
motion, it would have sounded very like, “ obey ! 
obey!” Mr. Frazer retreated behind his pamphlet, 
to hide an involuntary smile. 

Mr. Frazer, a bachelor of five-and-thirty, “ fell 
in love” with a beautiful belle, and married her, 
after a short courtship. ‘“ Reason and Love keep 
as little company together now-a-days,” as in the 
days of Will Shakspeare. As the faults of his 
| wife were gradually developed, during the honey- 
| year, the husband verily suspected that he had been 
somewhat hasty, and totally blind. In the course 
of his life, however, he had, in gaining distinction 
among his fellow-men, learned something of the 
art of self-government, which, of course, was in 
the way of acquiring command over others. He 
determined that the being whom he had taken for 
‘better or worse” should become “ better.” He 
administered no flattery to increase vanity ; yield- 
ed no weak indulgence to her frivolous pursuits, 
but taught her more by his own example than by 
continual lecturing, to cultivate self-respect. She 
had wonderfully improved under this discipline ; 





have loved any one as I now love you. It was not 
the remembrance of any former affection that 
marred my happiness. The fact is, that during 


our first matrimonial year we had not become per- 
fectly assimilated : we did not make due allowances 
for each other’s peculiarities. 


Being some ten or 





yet, alas! five years had not brought the self-willed 
| favorite of fashion, to that perfect submission to 
'her lord and master, that he, mistaken man! had 
fondly imagined. I know not how many times 
she said over the hateful word “ obey” to herself ; 


| Me 
or how many other words were upon her lips; itis 
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certain that her voice was not again heard, on that 
momentous night. 

The next morning too, silence as profound as 
that of La Trappe, reigned at the breakfast table, 
until the children were brought in as usual, to bid 
papa “ Mr. Frazer chatted with 
them awhile, and then left the house, carelessly 
humming that old-fashioned Scotch air,—* There’s 


nate 
good-morning. 


been no luck about the house—There’s been no 
luck at all.” This was construed by Mrs. Frazer 
into a downright insult. She wept until her eyes 
were frightfully red and swollen. She imagined 


herself quite a suffering heroine—the victim of 


love, wounded sensibility, and—a tyrannical hus- 
band. The dinner hour came. Mrs. Frazer ap- 
peared at the table in a soiled morning-dress, her 
hair eupapillote, her mouth drawn into the most 
contemptuous expression—in short, the really beau- 
tiful wife was transformed into a fierce-faced, ugly 
woman. ‘The husband was piqued, disappointed, 
vexed. Another meal, a la ‘Trappe! As Mr. 
Frazer left the house, he said to the waiter, with 
a non-chalant air, “I shan’t be home to tea.” 

Another fit of hysterical weeping followed, and 
then, Mrs. Frazer had recourse to a sentimental 
novel, which did not allay her nervous sensibility. 
The second morning came. Poor Mrs. Frazer 
was now really suffering with head-ache, and or- 
dered breakfast in her room. Alas! affairs had 
assumed a fearfully belligerent aspect. Mr. Fra- 
zer did not enjoy his breakfast—somehow, a soli- 
tary breakfast does destroy the appetite. As he 
turned over his dry toast, he was thinking if dig- 
nity would permit him to make acknowledgments 
to his offended wife, now that she was really suf- 
fering. Affection, answered “ yes; go immedi- 
ately :”—but Pride, his besetting sin, responded, 
“no, no; J shall then lose my authority forever” — 
and prevailed. He left the house without even 
seeing the children, and merely told the waiter, he 
should “ bring a friend home to dinner.” 

Greatly was Mrs. Frazer grieved and disap- 
pointed at this high-handed measure. She had | 
fondly imagined, that the report of her illness would | 
at once melt the ice that had been gathering around | 
the heart of her husband. She listened for his 
step upon the stairs—she imagined that he would 
bring the idolized boy.as his peace-maker. No; 
cruel man! he was gone without a word !—she 


would endure it nolonger. He was going to bring | 


home a friend too, who might enjoy the sight of 
her humiliating, matrimonial slavery. ‘The carriage 
was ordered. ‘ Nurse, make ready the children. 
I am going to pass the day with my mother.” ‘The 
delighted little ones were soon fondly greeted by 
their grandmother. ‘* Mary, my child,” said the 
kind old lady, “ you are looking very miserably to- 
day—what ails yout” The whole story of the 
cruelty of her husband was soon told. Although 


A Mistake in Philosophy. 





the good old lady sincerely sympathized with‘ her 


[May & June, 
|daughter, she advised her to return immediately, 
idress herself for dinner, and greet her husband's 

friend with kindness. ‘To this, Mrs. Frazer would 
‘not consent, saying she was really too ill to make 
such an effort. 


Mr. Frazer was very proud of his handsome 
|wife, and amused himself with anticipating the 
surprise and pleasure his friend would feel, on see- 
|ing what a prize he had won. Severe then was 
his disappointment, to find that she had left the 
|house—the children too—he wanted his bachelor 
friend to admire the little darlings. 


The teté-a-teté dinner, in spite of much talk 
about old college-frolicks, and old college-friends, 
was a stupid affair. Mr. Frazer made many 
apologies for the absence of his wife—many more 
than the occasion called for, because he could not 


give the true one; the friend shrewdly suspected 
that something was “rotten in the state of Den- 
|mark ;” and congratulated himself upon his bache- 
‘lor-freedom. He invited himself to stay to tea; 
‘not a little curious to spy out “the skeleton” in 


|his friend’s house. Poor Mr. Frazer was sadly 
| annoyed at this, and fairly yawned during the long 
stories of the college-friend about ‘Tom So-and-So— 
}and Dick Thus-and-Thus—and John Smith. He 
listened continually for the sound of the carriage, 
las the evening passed away ; but ten o’clock came ; 
the friend took leave, expressing regret and wonder 
|that Mrs. Frazer had not returned. ‘The husband’s 
‘chagrin was but too evident. As he afterwards 
sat by the forsaken fireside, looking at the vacant 
crimson arm-chair opposite, he came to the sage 
conclusion, that he was—a fool. 

Early the next morning Mr. Frazer hastened to 
the house of his wife’s mother, to inquire if his 
wife were seriously ill. Grief and alarm were 
strongly depicted upon his countenance as he made 
the inquiry. ‘Go to her room, and ask her your- 
self,” replied the old lady. Lulu, hearing the 
voice of her father, ran to him, and springing into his 





arms said,—** Oh papa, come and see poor sick mam- 
ma; she cry, cry, all the while, for my own papa.” 

Mr. Frazer carried the little prattler to the 
apartment of his wife, and timidly, yes, bashfully 
opened the door. ‘There sat Mrs. Frazer, the very 
impersonation of sorrow—the beautiful boy asleep 
on her lap. Mr. Frazer knelt with Lulu in his 
arms, at her side ;—‘* Mary !”—* Alfred !”—burst 
simultaneously from their lips. * * * * 

* Let no man boast of the obedience of his wife, 


nor make too close an inquiry into the causes of 


his matrimonial happiness. It is enough, that he 
is happy ;” wrote Mr. Frazer, in his private com- 
mon-place book. 

“* Obedience, on the part of the wife, is the law 
of nature and revelation,” (wrote Mrs. Frazer, to 
a young lady who was about to assume that res- 
ponsibility,) “there can be no settled peace and 
harmony, without an acknowledged head!’ 
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Two Letters from an Uncle to his Niece. 


I. 
ON FEMALE POETRY. 

Dear Mary :—The verses in your last letter were 
quite passable ; equal, I dare say, to most newspa- 
per and magazine poetry. 

But do you know the discredit, the ridicule, that 
merely passable poetry ever did, and ever will in- 
eur? A middling poet is laughed at by the foolish, 
pitied by the wise, and slighted by all. He is 


commonly regarded as unfit for any business, pto- | 
fitable either to himself or to others: and this! 


‘Ten to one 
he is a mere trifler ; wasting more time and thought 
upon matching a dozen pairs of rhymes, and tag- 
ging them on to measured lines, to make a jin- 
gle,—than would render him the lord of many an 
acre, or of much inestimable knowledge ; or gain 
him many a blessing from affliction relieved by his 
charity, or from a country served by his useful 
ambition. No sooner is a young man-of-business 
known to addict himself to verse-making, than ex- 
perienced, sagacious men shake their heads, and 
say ‘he won't do.” The ominous prognostic sel- 
dom fails to be verified. 

Two thousand years ago, a great author said 
that “ neither gods, nor men, nor book-shops, tole- 


5 


opinion of him seJdom proves unjust. 


rated mediocre poets :’ 
was then. 
ters. 


and itis as true now, as it 
Yes, it is true, even as to male poetas- 
But how much more, as to female ! 

My dear girl, there is nothing, not positively 
dishonorable, that I would not as lief see you, as a 
poetess. Of all unstained characters, that is one 
among the least respectable. I look for a poetess 
to be slatternly in her dress and person; a negli- 
gent and dirty housekeeper ; an inattentive, un- 
steady mother; a capricious or peevish wife; given 
to setting up late o’ nights, and of course lying 
a-bed much in the day. Her health necessarily 
goes to wreck: and with it go her temper, her 
husband’s happiness, her children’s training and 
chances of usefulness. Figure her to yourself, with 
her shoes untied, hair disordered, a dirty and rum- 
pled cap if she wears one, her stockings undarned, 
and her gown of a dark color to hide the dirt,— 
gazing, with an air of sentimental abstraction, upon 
nothing!—She is a fac-simile of the dame who guid- 
ed the Dunciad hero on his tour through Tartarus: 

‘A slip-shod Sibyl led his steps along, 

In lofty madness meditating song: 

With eyes wild staring from poetic dreams, 
And never wash’d, but in Castalian streams.’ 

Heaven defend me from one of these slip-shod 
Sibyls !—I trust, my child, that you never will ex- 
pose yourself to the risque of being one. I con- 
stantly fancy every female to be such, whose vapid 
effusions I see in the magazines. And when a 
young lady’s verses are handed about in manuscript, 
written in albums, and praised by her friends,—she 


is not far from venturing into print. Then, straight- 
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| way, she becomes one of those ‘same metre ballad- 


| mongers,’ than whom any man or woman of sense 
\ 


' 


would ‘rather be a kitten, and cry mew.’ 

| Analyze the habit of verse-writing, and you will 
| perceive in it a natural tendency to hurt the struc- 
‘ture of her character, who is thus addicted. The 
‘faculty is a very fascinating one to its possessor ; 
| partly because it is sufficiently uncommon to excite 
‘the wonder of her near acquaintance, and partly 
|because of its creative nature, which is highly 
| flattering to self-love. She therefore devotes much 
'time to it. She loses not only the time actually 
spent with pen in hand—whether writing with, or 
gnawing it—but hours on hours besides, employed 
in thinking of rhymes, poetical phrases, poetical 
subjects, and poetical images. She becomes ab- 
stracted, and of a wandering mind. She looks at 
all things not in practical, useful points of view, but 
in fanciful aspects. Disdaining the sober paths of 
common-sense, she is ever careering, sky-high, in 


the realms of imagination. ‘The plodding, every- 
day duties of life, become distasteful to her, and 
are neglected. Think you, that she would stoop 
to know how long potatoes ought to be boiled, or 
how the best light-bread may be made? Oh no! 
she is too busy, holding high converse with the 
Muses. And asto making or mending a coat or 
other garment for her husband or brother,—she 
would be shocked at the mention of an employment 
so grovelling. Probably she cannot tell back-stitch 
from whip-stitch, or hemming from basting. Nor 
is her deficiency confined to such housewifely 
points of knowledge : even in literature, she is apt 
to be inaccurate, and slovenly. What she knows, 
consists only of scraps, picked up in her random 
reading, and never digested, or turned to any pro- 
fitable use. Her handwriting is hardly legible—to 
be like Lord Byron’s; and she cannot spell. I 
have seen the MSS. of no less than four of these 
female bards, and they every one spell Jelieve, 
“ beleive”—niece, ‘ neice”—beautiful, “ beauti- 
full”—shkilful, “ skillfull’—and separate, “ sepe- 
rate.” Ecstasy (a favorite word with them) they 
are sure to spell “ extacy:” ante-revolutionary, 
they write “ anéi-revolutionary :” and they always 
pronounce exquisite with the accent on the second 
syllable—exquis-ite. You, yourself, spell grateful 
with two Js. Trifles these, I grant: but, like 
straws in the air, they show things of serious im- 
port. Good spelling, like common honesty, is no 
great merit; but the want of it is very discredita- 
ble, at least to educated people. 

You know, that I am no contemner of woman’s 
intellect, or enemy to its wide and high culture. 
You have witnessed my constant homage to Miss 
More, wherever she is not too saintly ; to Maria 
Edgeworth, to Mrs. Barbauld, to Jane Taylor, to 
Mrs. Marcet, to Madame De Staél, and to our 
American Edgeworth, Miss Sedgewick. You 
know the pains I have taken, since your dying 
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mother consigned you to me, to train and enrich | 
You know, too, that my relish 
that | 


your own mind. 
for real poetry is as keen as most people’s: | 
there is none of the great masters of English | 
song, whom I have not read with a discriminating | 
delight—from Spenser and Shakspeare, down to 
Byron and Campbell; nay, that our own Bryant, | 
Halleck, and Willis have not been without their 
charms for me. So that you cannot accuse me of 


waging a Gothic war against the Muses. 


for keeping away every unhallowed lip from their 
fountain—every unauthorized foot from their sa- 
cred hill. With what indignation must they not be- 
hold, intruding upon their domain, ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of the bardlings, male and female, who 
crowd the columns of every monthly and weekly 
periodical with their namby-pamby outpourings! 

But my chief aim is, to prevail upon one, at least, 
of that misguided class, (for 1 see, you are tending 
that way), to make a better use of her talents. 
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II. 
ON TIGHT LACING. 
Dear Mary :—You should have consulted me, be- 
fore you put on corsets: [ would have dissuaded you 


[May & Jung, 


from it. However, your mentioning it the instant 


/you supposed that I might not approve it, atones for 


the omission—unless indeed, your frame has already 


suffered most serious injury; as I fear it has. 
| That extreme weakness when you sit or stand— 
Jn truth, 
a reverent adoration of them, is part of my motive | 


that sinking of the spirits—that aversion to walk- 
ing, or riding on horseback—! My dear child, I pray 
Heaven you may not have stored up for yourself 


|an amount of unhappiness that you little suspect! 


A very slight knowledge of the delicate and cu- 
rious 
‘the heart beats, is enough to show (I say not the 
| dangerous or hurtful, but) the fa/al effects of tight 
ilacin Fatal, 
|to activity, to energy, to good spirits, to health, 
}and ultimately to life. 

You may see a picture of that fabric—the bones 


ly wrought fabric in which the lungs play and 


g; whether with, or without corsets. 


Recollect how large a store of homely, but price- | of the human trunk—in any cyclopedia, or book of 
less accomplishments, may be attained with half|anatomy; or in Combe’s admirable Physiology.* 
the time and pains necessary to make even the | See the spine, or back-bone; composed of twenty- 
poor figure of a middling poetess! How to cut out | four joints called vertebra, all piled one upon ano- 
and make garments of every kind—to direct, and | ther, and perforated from end to end by the spinal 











even to prepare, wholesome food—to nurse the 
sick—to manage a household—to ride a trotting 
horse if necessary—to walk fast and far—to dance 
like a fay, and sing not in the Squallini style—all 
these healthful and pleasing arts you may learn 
during the mere pauses from those real studies, 
which every woman must rely upon, who hopes to 
give any salutary or permanent impress of her 
MIND to her age, or her circle. If you are bent on 
writing, cultivate a good prose style. Any one who 
at your age writes as well as you do, may with 
care attain as good a style.as Addison’s. Hav- 
ing that dress for your thoughts, you will have only 
to acquire enough of them, well enough arranged, 
to benefit mankind somewhat as the illustrious wo- 
men before mentioned have done. Compared with 
the wreath that adorns either the English or the 
American Edgeworth, how faded and poor is the 
renown of Mrs. Hemans or Miss Landon—the 
most eminent, I suppose, of English poetesses! I 
would rather have written Edgeworth’s ‘ Frank,’ or 
Sedgewick’s ‘Poor Rich Man and Rich Poor 
Man,’ than all the “sweet new poems” that ever 


proceeded from the fruitful pens of Hemans and 
Landon: because, in either one of those two| 


works, I should feel myself to be a greater bene- 
factor to mankind. 
The power of promptly writing good sense, in 


neat, forcible, and attractive prose, is likely to be | 


useful in a thousand emergencies. How seldom, 
if ever, is the talent for magazine poetry of the 
slightest utility !—It is, in truth, a sheer dissipa- 
tion; and a most hurtful one. Avoid it, I beseech 
you. Your affectionate uncle, Re ol 


marrow—which is only an elongation, or off-shoot, 
of the brain. 


| 
| ‘ . . . 

I’rom the upper half of the spine, 
| proceed twelve ribs on each side, curving forwards 
and outward, till they approach within one, or two, 





or three inches, of the sternum, or breast-bone ; 
| when their bony substance ends, and they become 
imere gristles, seven of which are socketed or 
| hinged into the breast-bone, as the ribs are into 
‘the spine. ‘The breast-bone is long and flat—an 
| inch or more broad—extending lengthwise about 
[six or eight inches, from the throat to the pit of 
lthe stomach: and is held firm in its place chiefly 
by the rib-gristles abovementioned, and by the col- 
lar bones, which come across from the shoulders 
and are fitted into its upper end. 
and gristles are very soft in childhood ; but harden 
as we grow up, and are strongest at the age of 
thirty or forty. They, all together, form a spacious, 
arched chamber or cavity, in which the heart, lungs, 


| All these bones 


and innumerable arteries, veins, valves, and mus- 
cles, perform their important offices : contracting, 
dilating; inhaling fresh air with one set of cells, 
using part of it to purify the venous blood, and 





then exhaling the rest through another set ; receiv- 
gone its 
ina few 


ing from the veins blood which has 
round,—cleansing it with wonderful art 
moments, and sending it on again by the arteries 
to meander through, and renovate continually every 
part of the frame. At every breath the lungs di- 
late and contract—at every breath the heart re- 
ceives a tide of blood into one of its divisions, and 
pours out an egual tide from another ; propelling it 
with a force equal to forty or fifty pounds weight. 





* Combe on Health—in Harper’s Family Library. 
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For all these delicate and momentous operations, 
the chamber which Nature has provided is exactly 
of the proper size ; not a hair’s-breadth too small, 
or a hair’s-breadth too large. 
enough, and the vital movements can be performed, 
only by certain motions of the bones which com- 
pose it. The ribs hinge into the spine, and the 
gristles and collar bones hinge into the sternum ; 
there are joints also where the ribs and gristles 
unite. By means of these hinges and joints, the 
bones and gristles incessantly play in and out, or 
up and down, at each movement of the lungs ; and 
to their healthful movement, the freedom of that 
play is indispensable. 

Now a corset, or tight lacing of any kind, fet- 
ters the free play of those bones; destroys all the 
advantage of the joints and hinges which nature 
has provided ; and thus lessens the room in which 
the lungs and heart move—besides depriving them 
of the aid, the impulse they derive from the mo- 
tion of the bones and muscles. But all this is not 
half the mischief. ‘The ribs, especially at the 
joints or hinges, being soft in young people,—and 
the gristles much softer—are compressed by the 
lacing, so as to approach nearer and nearer to the 
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‘man, who does not wish to marry consumption, 
carditis, angina pectoris, or dyspepsia,—beware of 
that taper waist ! 

When (as it always is) the lacing is carried be- 
low the diaphragm,* injury little less fatal, results. 
| Then, softer and more compressible parts are af- 
| fected—various muscles, the stomach, and other 
'viscera. I leave you to infer the inevitable mis- 
‘ehief to these, from reducing them, by force, to 
half the volume which the all-wise Creator has 
given. Thus cramped and fettered, it is impossi- 
ble that their nice and complicated functions can 
ibe well performed: and accordingly, in all my 
| practice, T have met with no cases of inflamed 
stomach, disordered digestion, and dyspepsia in all 
| its forms, half so malignant, as those which sprung 
| from tight-lacing. Not only corsets and tight- 
‘lacing, but light dressing of any kind, should be 
| avoided; so far as the trunk is concerned. The 
‘organs of life should have free and fair play. 
| After having worn corsets for sometime, the 
| victim. finds herself excessively weak on taking 
|them off: walking, standing, or sitting up is irk- 
|some to her: a reclining posture alone is easy. 


| This is because the muscles—those massive cords 


breast-bone in front; sometimes they lap over it,|or bands of leant flesh—which traverse the back 
and meet each other: nay, there are instances of|and sides, and support the spine by nature, have 
tight lacing, where the ribs have not only passed |lost their power, through disuse. ‘The corset has 
the sfernum and met, but have over-lapped each | relieved them of their duty and left them idle, till 
other! Far short of that extreme, however, fatal | they have become relaxed and feeble—nay, have 


effects may be expected. Quite a moderate de- 
gree of lacing suffices to bring the points of the 
ribs several inches forward, and to press the ster- 
num inwards: narrowing, just so much, that cham- 
ber which was at first not a hair’s-breadth too 
large for the lungs and heart to work in—besides 
stopping the auxiliary motion of the bones them- 
selves. ‘The consequences need not be detailed. 


That the lungs, thus cribbed, and forced to beat in | 


vain against the contracted walls of their prison, 
should be inflamed and diseased ; that the breath- 
ing should become short and difficult: that the 
heart should be subject to unnatural palpitations, 
and no longer drive the blood with regular and 
healthful vigor along the arteries; that youth’s 
joyous and active sports must be prematurely aban- 
doned ; and that life itself, perhaps after years of 
suffering, should retire from its beleaguered and op- 
pressed citadel ; can excite no wonder. 

One fact will show, most strikingly, the horrible 
violence done to Nature by tight lacing. The fa- 
bric | have described,—composed of the spine, the 
sternum, the ribs, and their gristles—is naturally 
cone-shaped ; smallest at top, and broadest at bot- 
tom, where the diaphragm separates it from the sto- 
mach, &c. Now, by lacing, the lower ribs are so 
compressed—their greater portions being gristle— 
that the lowest part of the cone is made the small- 
est! And this it is, which makes those foolishly 
admired waists, tapering downwards. Let every 


shrunk to half size: for muscles, and all the bo- 
|dily organs, are strengthened by exercise and en- 
'feebled by the want of it; like thememory. Take 
away the corset, therefore, and the spinal column 
totters for lack of support. 

This debility must be fought against. The cor- 
set must be left off for several hours every-day, and 
for a longer and longer time daily. While it is off, 
the whole body must be rubbed briskly, and as hard 
as can well be endured, for 15 or 20 minutes at a 


time, with a coarse towel, or flesh-brush; and the 
patient must ride on horseback, or walk, till some- 
what fatigued—keeping as erect as possible. One 
or more companions ought to cheer these walks 
and rides, with lively conversation. 





The rubbing 


| should be done by the patient as far as practicable : 
‘and then by a servant or friend. When the corset 
lis put on again, it should be made no tighter than 





is absolutely necessary to support the frame: and 
the degree of tightness should be lessened every 
|day—as it may readily be, while the muscles re- 
| gain their strength. After dry-rubbing for some 
| days, it may be well to apply some cold water with 

* The diaphragm is a strong membrane, stretching some- 
what horizontally across the hollow of the trunk, just be- 
| low the lungs and heart ; dividing the chest, or thorar, from 
| the abdomen, or lower cavity, in which are the stomach, &c. 


t]t may not be generally known, that muscle is nothing 
more or less than lean flesh. 
deas and shrinks into tendon. 





Towards the joints, this har- 
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a sponge or the hand, and hen rub dry with the |of her eew favorite nets of Michael 
coarse towel. | Angelo, but her life and works were but the eloquent 

This plan pursued for a few months—perhaps | development of exalted womanhood. Madame 
even for six weeks—will cause the wasted mus- | Roland displayed a strength of character singularly 
cles to swell and strengthen so, that the corset may | heroic, but her brave dignity was perfectly feminine. 
be laid aside altogether : as it should be, the mo- | Isabella of Spain gave evidence of a mind remark- 
ment it can be spared—Laid aside, never, never to | | ably comprehensive, and a rare degree of judg- 
be resumed, unless an anti-tight-lacing physician |ment; yet in perusing her history, we are never 
should deliberately prescribe it. For all doctors | beguiled from the feeling of her queenly character. 
are not to be trusted on this subject, any more than|There is an essential quality of sex, to be felt 
upon the question of total abstinence from ardent | rather than described, and it is when this is marred, 








spirits. Some have their predilections for strong | 
drink: these advise its use, and thus multiply 


drunkards. Some are prejudiced in favor of cor- | 
. . | 
sets; and thus lay many a poor girl in her grave, 


after a rickety and painful life of burdensome years. 
Bless you, my child—and save you from all such | 
wretchedness—prays 
Your loving uncle, G. TF. 





MRS. HEMANS., 


BY H. F. TUCKERMAN. 


We have heard much of late regarding the rights | 


and sphere of woman. ‘The topic has become trite. 
One branch of the discussion, however, is worthy 
of careful notice—the true theory of cultivated 
and liberal men on the subject. 
greatly misunderstood. The idea has been often 
suggested that man is jeatous of his alleged intel- 
lectual superiority, while little has been advanced 
in illustration of his genuine reverence for female 
character. Because the other sex cannot always 


This has been 


find erudition so attractive as grace in woman— 
and strong mental traits so captivating as a beautiful 
disposition, it is absurdly argued that mind and 
learning are only honored in masculine attire. 
The truth is, men: of feeling instinetively recog- 
nize something higher than intellect. ‘They feel | 
that a noble and true soul is greater and more de- 
lightful than mere reason, however powerful; and 
they know that to this, extensive knowledge and 


. ‘ . ° } 
active logical powers are not essential. It isnot 


the attainments, or the literary talent, that they 
would have women abjure. ‘They only pray that 
through and above these may appear the woman. 
They desire that the harmony of nature may not 
be disturbed ; that the essential foundations of love 
may not be invaded; that the sensibility, delicacy 
and quiet enthusiasm of the female heart may con- 
tinue to awaken in man the tender reverenee, which 
is one of the most elevating of his sentiments. 

Portia is highly intellectual; but even while array- 
ed in male costume and enacting the public advo- 
cate, the essential and captivating characteristics 
of her true sex inspire her mien and language. 
Vittoria Colonna was one of the most gifted spirits 


| that a feeling of disappointment is the consequence. 
It is as if we should find violets growing on a tall 
tree. The triumphs of mind always command 
respect, but their style and trophies have diverse 
complexions in the two sexes. It is only when 
these distinctions are lost, that they fail to interest. 
It matters not how erudite or mentally gifted a 
woman may be, so that she remains in manner and 
feeling a woman. Such is the idea that man 
loves to see realized ; and in cherishing it, he gives 
the highest proof of his estimation of woman. 
He delights to witness the exercise of her noblest 
prerogative. He is charmed to behold her in the 
most effective attitude. He appreciates too truly 





the beauty and power of her nature to wish to see 
There is 
such a thing as female science, philosophy and 


it arrayed-in any but a becoming dress. 


| poetry, as there is female physiognomy and taste ; 
|not that their absolute qualities differ in the two 
sexes, but their relative aspect is distinct. Their 
sphere is as large and high, and infinitely more 
delicate and deep than that of man, though not so 
obvious. When they overstep their appropriate 
domain, much of their mental influence is lost. 
| Freely and purely exerted, it is at once recognized 
and loved. Man delights to meet woman in the 
| field of letters as well as in the arena of social life. 
| There also is she his better angel. With exqui- 
| site satisfaction he learns at her feet the lessons 
| ¢ 





of mental refinement and moral sensibility. From 
her teachings he catches a grace and sentiment 
unwritten by his own sex. Especially in poetry, 
beams, with starlike beauty, tie light of her soul. 
There he reads the records of a woman’s heart. 


nature and the mysteries of life have wrought in 
her bosom. Of such women, Mrs. Hemans is the 
most cherished of our day. 

Life is the prime source of literature, and es- 
pecially of its most effective and universal depart- 
ments. Poetry should therefore be the offspring 
of deep experience. Otherwise it is superficial 
and temporary. What phase of existence is chief- 
ly revealed to woman? Which domain of expe- 
rience is she best fitted by her nature and position 
to illustrate ? Undoubtedly, the influence and power 





of the affections. In these her destiny is more 
j completely involved, through these her mind more 
‘exclusively acts, than is the case with our sex. 


He hears from her own lips how the charms of 
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pe ordingly, +“ anroy is greater, and her inte-) morality and spiriteality of human love, is recog- 


rest more extensive in the sphere of the heart. 


| nized and proclaimed by her muse. 
With a quicker sympathy, and a finer perception, | does she feel the richness and the 


Profoundly 
sadness, the 


will she enter into the history and results of the! glory and the gloom, involved in the affections. 


affections. 
falls upon a woman, we cannot but look for new | 
revelations of sentiment. Not that the charms of | 
nature and the majesty of great events may not 
appropriately attract her muse ; but with and around 
these, if she is a true poetess, we see ever en- | 
twined the delicate flowers that flourish in the at- 
mosphere of home, and are reared to full maturity 
only under the training of woman. ‘Thus the po- 
etic in her character finds free development. She 
van here speak with authority. It is, indeed, irre- 
verent to dictate to genius, but the themes of fe- 
male poetry are written in the very structure of 
the soul. Political economy may find devotees 
among the gentler sex; and so an approach to the 
mental hardihood of Lady Macbeth may appear 





once in the course of an age ; whereas, every year 
we light on the traces of a Juliet, a Cleopatra and 
an Isabel. ‘The spirit of Mrs. Hemans in all she 
has written, is essentially feminine. Various as 
are her subjects, they are stamped with the same 
image and superscription. She has drawn her 
prevailing vein of feeling from one source. She 
has thrown over all her effusions, not so much 
the drapery of knowledge, or the light of extensive 
observation, as the warm and shifting hues of the 
heart. ‘These she had at command. She- knew 
their effects, and felt their mystery. Hence the 
lavish confidence with which she devoted them to 
the creations of fancy and the illustration of truth. 

Irom the voice of her own consciousness, Mrs. 
Hemans realized what a capacity of joy and sor- 
row, of strength and weakness, exists in the hu- 
man heart. ‘This she made it her study to unfold. 
The Restoration of the Works of Art to Italy is, 
as Byron said when it appeared, a very good poem. 
It is a fine specimen of heroic verse. The sub- 
ject is treated with judgment and ability, and the 
Spirit which pervades the work is precisely what 
the occasion demanded. Still we feel that any 
cultivated and ideal mind might have produced the 
poem. ‘There are no peculiar traits, no strikingly 
original conceptions. The same may be said of 
several of the long pieces. It is in the Songs of 


Accordingly, when the mantle of song | | She thinks it 


A fearful thing that love and death may dwell 
In the same world ! 


And reverently she declares that 


He that sits above 
In his calm glory, will forgive the love 
His creatures bear each other, even if blent 
With a vain worship ; for its close is dim 
Ever with grief, which leads the wrung soul back to Him. 


Devotion continually blends with and exalts her 
views of human sentiment: 


I know, I know our love 

Shall yet call gentle angels from above, 

By its undying fervor. 
* _ * 

Oh! we have need of patient faith below, 
To clear away the mysteries of wo! 


Bereavement has found in Mrs. Hemans a wor- 
thy recorder of its deep and touching poetry : 


But, oh! sweet Friend! we dream not of love's 
Till De ath has robed with soft and solemn light 
The image we enshrine !— Before that hour, 

We have but glimpses of the o’ermastering power 
Within us laid '!—then doth the spirit-flame 
With sword-like lightning rend its mortal frame ; 
The wings of that which pants to follow fast, 
Shake their clay-bars, as with a prisoned blast,— 
The sea is in our souls! 

* * * 

But thou! whose thoughts have no blest home above, 
Captive of earth! and canst thou dare to love 7 
To nurse such feelings as delight to rest 
Within that hallowed shrine a parent’s breast? 
To fix each hope, concentrate every tie, 

On one frail idol,— destined but to die ? 

Yet mock the faith that points to worlds of light, 
Where severed souls, made perfect, re-unite ¢ 
Then tremble ! cling to every passing joy 
Twined with the life a moment may destroy ! 

If there be sorrow in a parting tear, 

Still let ** forever” vibrate on thine ear! 

If some bright hour on rapture’s wing hath flown, 
Find more than anguish in the thought—’tis gone 
Go! to a voice such magic influence give, 

Thou canst not lose its melody and live ; 

And make an eye the lode-star of thy soul, 

And let a glance the springs of thought control ; 
Gaze on a mortal form with fond delight, 

Till the fair vision mingles with thy sight ; 
There seek thy blessings, there repose thy trust, 
Lean on the willow, idolize the dust ! 

Then when thy treasure best repays thy care, 
Think on that dread “ forever,” and despair ! 


might 


The distinguishing attribute of the poetry of 
Mrs. Hemans is sentiment. She sings fervently 
of the King of Arragon, musing upon his slain 








brother, in the midst of a victorious festival,—of 


the Affections and the Records of Woman that the |the brave boy perishing at the battle of the Nile, 


poetess is preéminently excellent. 
is emphatically her own. 


Here the field | 
She ranges it with a 

free step and a queenly bearing: and every where 
rich flowers spring up in her path, and a glowing 
atmosphere, like the rosy twilight of her ancestral 
land, enlivens and illumines her progress. In 
these mysterious ties of love, there is to her a 
world of poetry. She not only celebrates their 


strength and mourns their fragility, but with pensive | 


ardor dwells on their eternal destiny. The birth, 
the growth, the decline, the sacrifices, the whole 





at the post assigned him by his father,—of Del 
Carpio, upbraiding the treacherous king :— 


“Into these glassy eyes put light,—be still! keep down thine 
ire,— 

Bid these white lips a blessing speak—this earth is not my 
sire ! 

Give me back him for whom I strove, for whom my blood 
was shed,— 

Thou canst not—and aking ?—His dust be mountains on 
thy head !”’ 





He loosed the steed ; 
face 


He cast one long, deep, troubled look,—then turned from 
that sad place : 


his slack hand fell,—upon the silent 
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His hope was crushed, his after-fate untold in~ martial 
strain,— 
His banner led the spears no more amidst the hills of Spain. 

With how true a sympathy does she trace the pri- 
son musings of Arabella Stuart, portray the strife 
of the heart in the Greek bride, and the fidelity of 
woman in the wife soothing her husband’s dying 
agonies on the wheel! What a pathetic charm 
breathes in the pleadings of the Adopted Child, and 
the Meeting of Tasso and his Sister. How well 
she understood the hopelessness of ideal love ! 

O ask not, hope thou not too much 
Of sympathy below— 

Few are the hearts whence one same touch 
Bid the sweet fountains flow: 

Few and by still conflicting powers 
Forbidden here to meet— 

Such ties would make this world of ours 
Too fair for aught so fleet. 

Nor is it alone in mere sensibility that the poetess 
excels. The loftiness and the dignity of her sex 
has few nobler interpreters. What can be finer 
in its kind than the Swiss wife’s appeal to her hus- 
band’s patriotism? Her poems abound in the wor- 
thiest appeals to woman’s faith : 

Her lot is on you—silent tears to weep, 

And patient smiles to wear through suffering’s hour, 

And sumless riches from Affeetion’s deep, 

To pour on bioken reeds—a wasted shower! 

And to make idols, and to find them clay, 

And to bewail their worship—therefore pray ! 

To depict the parting grief of the Hebrew mother, 
the repentant tears of Coeur de Lion-at his father’s 
bier, the home-associations of the Eastern stranger 
at the sight of a palm-tree—these, and such as 


these, were congenial themes to Mrs. Hemaas. | 
Joyous as is her welcome to Spring, thoughts of 


the departed solemnize its beauty. She invokes 
the Ocean not for its gems and buried gold, but for 
the true and brave that sleep in its bosom. ‘The 
bleak arrival of the New-England Pilgrims, and 
the evening devotion of the Italian peasant-girl, 
are equally consecrated by her muse. Where 


there is profound love, exalted patriotism, or “ a) 


faith touching all things with hues of Heaven,” 
there she rejoiced to expatiate. Fair as Elysium 
appeared to her fancy, she celebrates its splendor 
only to reproach its rejection of the lowly and the 
loved : 
For the most loved are they, 
Of whom Fame speaks not with her clarion voice 
In regal halls! the shades o’erhung their way, 
The vale with its deep fountain is their choice, 
And gentle hearts rejoice 
Around their steps ! till silently they die, 
As a stream shrinks from summer's burning eye. 


And the world knows not then, 
Not then, nor ever, what pure thoughts are fled ! 
Yet these are they that on the souls of men 
Come back, when night her folding veil hath spread, 
The long remembered dead ! 
But not with thee might aught save glory dwell— 
Fade, fade away, thou shore of Asphodel ! 


It was the opinion of Dr. Spurzheim, an accu- 
rate and benevolent observer of life, that suffering 


was essential to the rich development of female 


character. It is interesting to trace the influence 
of disappointment and trial in deepening and ex- 
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alting the poetry of Mrs. Hemans. From the 
sentimental character of her muse, results the 


sameness of which some readers complain in pe- 
|rusing her works. ‘This apparent monotony only 
strikes us when we attempt to read several poems 
consecutively. But such is not the manner in 


which we should treat a poetess who so exclusive- 
ily addresses our feelings. Like Petrarch’s son- 
nets, her productions delight most when separately 
enjoyed. Her careful study of poetry as an art, 
and her truly conscientious care in choosing her 


language and forming her verse, could not, even 
if it were desirable, prevent the formation of a 
certain style. It is obvious, also, that her efforts 
are unequal. The gems, however, are more pro- 
fusely scattered, than through the same amount of 
| writing by almost any modern poet. ‘The depart- 


a 


|ment of her muse was a high and sacred one. 





|The path she pursued was one especially heroic, 
inasmuch as her efforts imply the exertion of great 
‘enthusiasm. Such lyrics as we admire in her 
pages are “fresh from the fount of feeling.” They 
aes stirred the blood of thousands. ‘They have 
peng innumerable hearts on both sides of the 
| 
} 


} 
| 
| 
| 


sea. They have strown imperishable flowers 
around the homes and the graves of two nations. 
They lift the thoughts, like an organ’s peal, to a 


- 


“better land,” and quicken the purest sympathies 
|of the soul into a truer life and more poetie beauty. 
| ‘The taste of Mrs. Hemans was singularly ele- 
|gant. She delighted in the gorgeous and imposing. 
| There is a remarkable fondness for splendid com- 
| bination, warlike pomp and knightly pageantry be- 
|trayed in her writings. Her fancy seems bathed 
jin a Southern atmosphere. We trace her Italian 
| descent in the very flow and imagery of her verse. 
| There is far less of Saxon boldness of design, and 
simplicity of outline, than of the rich coloring 
and luxuriant grouping of a warmer clime. Akin 


|to this trait was her passion for Art. She used 
|to say that Music was part of her life. In fact, 
|the mind of the poetess was essentially romantic. 
| Her muse was not so easily awakened by the sight 
of a beautiful object, as by the records of noble ad- 
venture. Her interest was chiefly excited by the 


brave and touching in human experience. Nature 
attracted her rather from its associations with God 
and humanity, than on account of its abstract and 
absolute qualities. ‘This forms the great distine- 
|tion between her poetry and that of Wordsworth. 
In the midst of the fine scenery of Wales, her in- 
fant faculties unfolded. ‘There began her acquaint- 
ance with life and books. We are told of her 
great facility in acquiring languages, her relish of 
Shakspeare at the age of six, and her extraordinary 
‘memory. It is not difficult to understand how her 





ardent feelings and rich imagination developed 
with peculiar individuality under such circumstan- 


| - 2 ° 

lees. Knightly legends, tales of martial enter- 
} , nad 7 2 
‘prize—the poetry of courage and devotion, fasci- 
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nated her from the first. But when her deeper 
feelings were called into play, and the latent sen- 


sibilities of her nature sprung to conscious action, | 


much of this native romance was transferred to the 
scenes of real life, and the struggles of the heart. 

The earlier and most elaborate of her poems 
are, in a great measure, experimental. It seems as 
if a casual fancy for the poetic art gradually matured 
intoa devoted love. Mrs. Hemans drew her power 
less from perception thansympathy. Enthusiasm, 
rather than graphic talent, is displayed in her verse. 
We shall look in vain for any remarkable pictures 
of the outward world. Her great aim was not so 
much to describe as to move. We discover few 
scenes drawn by her pen, which strike us as won- 
derfully true to physical fact. She does not make 
us seeso muchas feel. Compared with most great 
poets, she saw but little of the world. The great- 
er part of her life was passed in retirement. Her 
knowledge of distant lands was derived from books. 
Hence she makes little pretension to the poetry of 
observation. Sketches copied directly from the 
visible universe, are barely encountered in her 
works. For such portraiture her mind was not 
remarkably adapted. ‘There was another process 
far more congenial to her—the personation of 
feeling. She loved to sing of inciting events, to 
contemplate her race in an heroic attitude, to ex- 
plore the depths of the soul, and, amid the shadows 
of despair and the tumult of passion, point out 
some element of love or faith unquenched by the 
storm. Her strength lay in earnestness of soul. 
Her best verses glow with emotion. When once 
truly interested in a subject, she cast over it such 
an air of feeling that our sympathies are won at 
once. We cannot but catch the same vivid im- 
pression ; and if we draw from her pages no great 
nuinber of definite images, we cannot but imbibe 
what is more valuable—the warmth and the life 
of pure, lofty and earnest sentiment. 





LOWELL’S POEMS.* 


We have here a volume of Poems, of a loftier rank 
throughout, performing more truly the Poet’s duty, whereby 
he speaks to men's conditions, showing fresher sympathies 
and more tender sensibilities, than any we have witnessed 
these many long days. In fact we find in it, beauties, and 
associations peculiar to the writer himself; beauties, which 
with all our Poets we have never seen before, which as it 
has fallen to the lot of none other to afford us, and as they 
find not their counterparts, except of another nature, bring 
their author to eminence by a road hitherto almost untra- 
velled. We have been told that a country like ours, with its 
mighty works of nature, could not but inspire some of us, 
and give birth to a nation of Poets. The path, thus point- 
ed out, has been worn smooth, and it is a relief when we 
can say, “ character-writers” too, are among us. The nice 
discrimination shown in this chaste volume, in reaching the 


* A Year’s Life. By James Russell Lowell. Boston: C. 
C. Little & J. Brown, 12mo. pp. 182. 
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| secret springs of man’s heart, and delineating the various 
| effects of their machinery upon the character, are so marked, 
| so preéminent, that we find here the author almost sole oc- 
| cupant of this guest-chamber in the Temple ; 


Castaliam molli devertitur orbita clivo.” 


] . ‘ 
| “ —__invat ire jugis qua nulla prioram 


We trembled at first, with light flutterings, lest lanthe, Irene, 
| Isabel, and the sonnets on names might have a repeated idea, 
| a corresponding trait, a point of union somewhere, which 
| should render them parallel; but, though all were lovely, 
none were alike. Out of them might grow as true a wo- 
man as the world ever saw. 


worth living for. 


| 
| To imagine such an one, is 
| SI] , 
“Earth's noblest thing,—a woman per- 
| fected,” might here find rules of conduct, which evidently 
| arise from deep wisdom, and pure thought. With all this 
| we remark, from its surpassingly beautiful dedication to 
| the plaintive pleadings of “ L’Euvoy,” a spirit of tender- 
| ness towards woman, with which man may feel proud to 
) 
| be stimulated in these case-hardening days. 
| Some of these have already appeared in our former num- 
| bers, and we are happy to add further proofs to the position 
we have taken. 
Her’s is a spirit deep and crystal-clear ; 
Calmly beneath her earnest face it lies, 
I'ree without boldness, meek without a fear, 
Quicker to look than speak its sympathies ; 
Far down into her large and patient eyes 
I gaze, deep-drinking of the infinite, 
As, in the mid-watch of a clear, still night, 
I look into the fathomless blue skies. 

* * 3 * 
Exceeding pleasant to mine eyes is she : 
Like a lone star through riven storm-clouds seen 
By sailors, tempest-tost upon the sea, 
pt 
Felling of rest and peaceful heavens nigh, 
Unto my soul her star-like soul hath been, 
Her sight as full of hope and calm to me ;— 
For she unto herself hath builded high 
A home serene, wherein to lay her head, 
Earth’s noblest thing,—a Woman perfected. 


We find here also: precepts of wisdom, and a trust in 
moral strength to guide our lives, a delightful freedom from 





all repining, shed like dew upon sunburnt flowers, over the 
hearts of world-stricken men, Our “ weary packs” grow 
light, and we go with the poet, (for he has wondrous power 
in leading us wheresoever he listeth, and that too without 
apparent art,) beggars through the world, joyously culling 
virtues from nature’s various works. He shows the spirit 
of an “alchemist who would extract from dust and ashes, 
the essence of perpetual youth, tempt coy truth in many 
light and airy forms from the bottom of her well, and dis- 
cover one crumb of comfort, or one grain of good, in the 
commonest and least regarded matter, that passes through 
his crucible.” For his sake we would respect the Beggar 
clothed with a moral sublimity. That confiding trust of 
which we have spoken and the evident skill with which he 
has read the Book of Nature, as opened both in earth and 
man, out of which lesson this trust may grow, show us how 
thorough a thinker he is, and how surely he has 
‘‘held high converse with the godlike few, 

Who to th’ enraptured heart, and ear, and eye, 

Teach beauty, virtue, truth, and love and melody.” 
And even when “all things are sad” he shows why, in the 
following exquisite song. 

SONG. 
All things are sad :— 
J go and ask of Memory, 
That she tell sweet tales to me 
To make me glad ; 

And she takes me by the hand, 
Leadeth to old places, 
Showeth the old faces 

In her hazy- mirage-land ; 

O, her voice is sweet and low, 

And her eyes are fresh to mine 
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As the dew 
Gleaming through 
The half-unfolded eglantine, 
Long ago, Long ago! 
But [ feel that I am only 
Yet more sad, and yet more lonely ! 
Then I turn to blue-eyed Hope, 
And beg of her that she will ope 
Her golden gates for me; 
She is fair and full of grace, 
But she hath the form and face 
Of her mother Memory ; 
Clear as air her glad voice ringeth, 
Joyous are the songs she singeth, 
Yet | hear them mournfully ;— 
They are songs her mother taught her, 
Crooning to her infant daughter, 
As she lay upon her knee. 
Many little ones she bore me, 
Woe is me! in by-gone hours, 
Who danced along and sang before me, 
Scattering the way with flowers ; 
One by one 
They are gone, 
And their silent graves are seen, 
Shining fresh with mosses green, 
Where the rising sunbeams slope 
O’er the dewy land of Hope. 

But when sweet Memory faileth, 
And hope looks strange and cold ; 
When youth no more availeth, 
And Grief grows over bold :— 
When softest winds are dreary, 
And Summer sunlight weary, 
And sweetest things uncheery, 

We know not why ;— 
When the crown of our desires 
Weighs upon the brow and tires 
And we would die, 
Die for, ah! we know not what ; 
Something we seem to have forgot, 
Something we had, and now have not; 
When the present is a weight 
And the future seems our foe, 
And with shrieking eyes we wait, 
As one who dreads a sudden blow 
In the dark, he knows not whence ;— 
When Love at last his bright eye closes, 
And the bloom upon his face, 
That lends him such a living grace, 
ls a shadow from the roses 
Wherewith we have decked his bier, 
Because he once was passing dear ;— 
When we feel a leaden sense 
Of nothingness and impotence, | 
Till we grow mad,— 
Then the body saith, 
“There's but one true faith ; 
All things are sad !” 








’ 





Thus he speaks to us, words we have felt without the | 
power of utterance. The heart burnings, and writhings of | 
the soul when weighed down with thoughts, which we finc | 
no vent for, no word-softenings like the tear-softenings of 
grief,— when we feel how 

“ Sorrow concealed, like an oven stopped, 

Doth burn the heart to cinders where itis,’ 
find here a sure relief. In the beautiful simplicity of the 
style, we feel that all these emotions we have experienced, 
are clothed for us sweetly,—and brought home to our hearts, 
like little children welcomed from their wanderings. Let 
the mother read in Threnodia, the beautiful lesson her de- 


’ 


parted child bas taught;—let him whose soul has been 
stirred by music, see its different workings in each chang- 
ing verse of ** Music,”—now soothed and lying with droop- 
ing eyes,—now borne on with the rolling thunder,—now 
charmed, fearing to speak, fearing to move, 

* Lest I should break the spell I love,”— 
now merrily floating on the bright waves of song, listening 
to the ripples at the prow,—now feeling 

I have drunk of the drink of immortals, 
I have drunk of the life-giving wine, 
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And now I may pass the bright portala 

That open into a realm divine! 

I have drunk it through mine ears 

In the e€stasy of song, 

When mine eyes would fill with tears 

That its life were not more long ; 
I have drunk it through mine eyes 

In beauty’s every shape, 

And now around my soul it lies, 

No juice of earthly grape ! 

Wings! wings are given to me, 
L can flutter, | can rise ; 
Like a new life gushing through me, 
Sweep the heavenly harmonies ! 
and they will wonder how true to their-hearts is every line. 

The choice similes, always true, expressive, each ex- 
actly fitted for its office, delight us. The beautiful sight 
of children in their play, roguishly restraining the gush of 
water from a pump, shouting merrily, with their rosy faces, 
came before us in a lovely group, as we read the Sonnet to 
Caroline, all so nicely applicable to her checked mirth. 
The twinkling of her eyes was seen with an effect far he- 
yond the power of Painting, the first-born of Poetry, to be- 
stow. They are all artistically interwoven,—the portraits 
all drawn with a power we are accustomed to allow to 
Painting alone. Wegive Caroline as our first-love, though 
our heart may now incline to the more matronly Anne. 

A staidness sobers o’er her pretty face, 

Which something but ill-hidden in her eyes, 
And a quaint look about her lips denies ; 

A lingering love of girlhood you can trace 

In her checked laugh and half-restrained pace ; 
And, when she bears herself most womanly, 

It seems as if a watchful mother’s eye 

Kept down with sobering glance her childish grace ; 
Yet oftentimes, her nature gushes free 

As water long held back by little hands, 
Within a pump, and let forth suddenly, 

Until, her task remembering, she stands 

A moment silent, smiling doubtfully, 

Then Jaughs aloud and scorns her hated bands. 

The style of the Book, partaking of the quaintness of the 
purest wells of English found in our old Poets, so lamen- 
tably disregarded at the present day, seems finely fitted to 
the tenor of the author’s thoughts. 
to see the noble old Saxon tongue, for which we have so 


It does our soul good 


vast a reverence, and which can boast of so much beauty, 
whose antiquity should insure it respect, chosen, when so 
We are glad to see 
Spenser and his companions, Shakspeare, Webster, and 


many of us are losing this affection. 


the ‘golden-mouthed” Taylor, called upon for draughts 
from the fountains. 
These men we love, and he who goes to them for his 


sweet waters of their never-failing 
standard, opens an avenue to our heart,—or rather finds 
one already open and paved. Beside this delightful attire, 
a mellow light is shed over the whole book, breaking out 
now and then into brilliant flashes. He who has done his 
duty as a moral creature, must feel that he should have had 
these thoughts, so pure and true, himself; and the beautiful 
trait in the character of lanthe, of whom he says 

Early and late, at her soul’s gate, 

Sits chastity in warder wise, 

No thought unchallenged, small or great, 

Goes thence into her eves; 

Nor may a low, unworthy thought 

Beyond that virgin warder win, 

Nor one, whose pass-word is not “ ought’’ 
May go without or enter in, 
| is apparently, a ruling principle with the author himself. 
| When we think how many of the mighty multitude of 





writers among us, daily increasing, must necessarily sink 
| into oblivion, although much merit may go with many thus 
fated, as time rolls on, we indulge a hope that this little 
book will still go on its mission, aided in its work by still 
That the author feels 
the holiness of the Poet’s work, we have evidence so strong, 
that, in hoping thus, we do it without trembling and fear. 


| further products from the same mind. 





LINES. 
WRITTEN IN SICKNESS. 


BY MRS. E. J. EAMES. 


Wearisome nights, and long, long, lonely days, 
Have by the chast’ner been to me appointed— 
Health's balmy oil, that erst my head anointed, 
Burns low in life’s frail lamp; and Mind essays 
In vain, to lift Thought’s weak and fluttering pinion, 
Above this world’s dominion! 


Dim shadows, born of loneliness and pain, 
Round my low couch and darken’d chamber hover ; 
And O, how far acquaintance, friend, and lover, 
Are from me put. My heart must yearn in vain 
For your kind voices, Father and tender Mother, 
Sister, and dearest Brother ! 


Yes! parted far from the dear household band ; 
Lonely and sad on the sick bed I languish— 
Weary and faint, and worn with mental anguish— 

No cheering voice—no soft supporting hand 
Aideth the bruised reed that fast is breaking— 

With none to heed its aching ! 


With none, my Soul? O where is then thy God? 
His countenance is never from thee hidden— 
Then murmur not—but do as thou art bidden, 

And meekly pass under the scourging rod. 

Thou Aast felt the peace this sentence giveth— 


“] know that my Redeemer liveth !” 


Father in Heaven, submissively I bow. 
If all that I have known of grief and sickness, 
But purify my heart—perfect my strength in weakness— 
Then not in vain this aching heart and brow! 
O! strengthen Thou! and guide Thought’s drooping pinion 
Above this world’s dominion ! 


Eames’s Place, April, 1841. 





THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS.* 


In the East the men care little for flowers of rhetoric ; 
but, on the other hand, the women are well versed in the 
rhetoric of flowers. A bouquet is a discourse with its ex- 
ordium and its peroration ; each flower is a Ciceronian pe- 
riod. The most delicate: shades of sentiment, the most 
subtle ideas of the heart’s metaphysics, can all be express- 
ed in the language of flowers. In the midst of a parterre, 


the women of the East find a library. Ina bouquet, they 


can tell all which has been written in the old romances of 


chivalry, or the modern romances of our time. The form, 
perfume, and color of flowers, constitute the grammatical 
trinity of this language of love. The endless combination 
of these three elements, forms a syntax which the women 
readily understand; but the men are not so quick in com- 
prehending the ingenuity of this colored language, or the 
bold figures of this perfumed rhetoric. 

Eugene Gallois had gone to Egypt with a great love for 
the arts. He had studied painting and sculpture in France, 
Spain, and Italy; but looking upon the catholic art as 
merely a dead body which they vainly attempted to gal- 
vanize, and on that which was springing up as a feeble imi- 
tation of the past, he had come to seek in the East a new 
inspiration. The moral East, said he to himself, has been 
neither painted nor sculptured ; denied to art by the Pro- 
phet, the human form must, there, have acquired in nature 


* Translated from the French for the Southern Literary 
Messenger, by Esther Wetherald, of Baltimore, Md. 
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a ravishing beauty. There must be expressions of coun- 
tenance which the European pencil has never portrayed, 
as there are certain passions and social relations unknown 
at the West. 
Mahomet. 


All ought to be summed up in the head of 
What pleasure there would be in reviving him 
again! in painting him in the different circumstances of 
his life, as Jesus has been painted. I will go into Syria— 
into Egypt—into the Yemen! I will study the countenan- 
ces of the inhabitants, particularly those of the Arabs ; and 
I will find there the glorious face of the husband of Aicha. 
Mary, the mother of the Redeemer, is in Europe the type 
of woman; I will create Fatma, the daughter of the Pro- 
phet. She shall be the type of the women of the East! 

Filled with these ideas, Eugene Gallois was at Cairo, en- 
gaged in drawing all that struck his fancy, in human forms, 
or monuments of art. Not far from the gate of Bab-el- 
Nasr, he had commenced drawing a very beautiful mosque 
He went, day after day, to the little square, accompanied 
by a servant bearing the different implements of his pro- 
fession, in order to finish the undertaking, which required 
many sittings, on account of the details of architecture 
and ornament. He had taken his seat one afternoon, and 
was alone, absorbed in his task, (for his servant had gone 
to pray in the mosque) when, from a neighboring dwelling, 
a small child ran towards him, carrying in his delicate hand 
a bouquet of flowers. Eugene raised his head, and found 
the child so pretty, that he was about to lay down his pen- 
cil, to take him upon his knees and caress him; but the 
little creature fled as swiftly as though he possessed the 
wings of the classical Cupid, leaving him the bouquet, and 
entered the house from which he had come. Eugene 
gazed for a long time, with eyes fixed on the door of the 
dwelling. At length, perceiving his servant resuming his 
slippers at the entrance of the mosque, he made a sign for 
him to approach. 

‘‘ What means this bouquet,” said he, “ which a beauti- 
ful child has just brought to me ?” 

“That seems to thee a bouquet,” replied the servant, “ but 
it is a letter.” 

‘¢ And who can write to me thus with flowers 

“It is probably a woman, for women are very skilful in 
this kind of writing.” Then, inspecting the bouquet, the 
servant added—* Master! this may tellthee very agreeable 


things.” 


9 


Eugene felt intensely anxious to read the bouquet, and 
cursed the universities of Europe for not having dreamed, 
in the midst of their scholastic trash, of establishing a 
course of rhetoric of flowers. “ They made us learn,” 
said he to himself, at great pains, dying and dead langua- 
ges, whilst they treated the unchangeable language of na- 
ture with neglect. Oh that I could only understand the 
mysterious alphabet of this embalmed language! or even 
find an interpreter to translate this bouquet !” 

His ignorance, and his embarrassment were noticed by 
his servant, who said to him—* Master, | see thou under- 
standest better the writing of the pen, than that of flowers. 
As to myself, I can read neither one nor the other. But 
there is an old woman in Cairo, who thoroughly under- 
stands this art, and will tell thee all that is written in this 
bouquet.’ 

«« Let us seek her at once,” replied Eugene, as he closed 
his box of crayons. 

They were soon at the dwelling of the old woman, a 
confidential translator of the language of flowers. Eugene 
had hidden the bouquet in his bosom, as a lover conceals 
the letter of his mistress. 

“I rely upon your discretion,” said he to her, presenting 
the bouquet. 

“What canst thou fear?” asked she, “these letters are 
never signed; for there is no signature in the language of 
flowers.” 





Poe, 
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‘‘T will not, then, know who writes to me?” 

“Thou wilt know why she writes to thee, but buman 
names belong to the human voice; besides, what interest 
could aname possess? Would it make thee know a woman 
better whom thou hadst never seen ?” 

“| cannot, then, reply to it,” said Eugene. 


’ . | 
‘‘Thou wilt reply in the same manner as she has written 


to thee, and without signing thy name. Flowers are dis- 
creet, and never name any one.” 

This explanatory preamble only excited the curiosity and 
impatience of Eugene. The old woman perceived it; and 
casting a rapid glance at the bouquet which she had taken 
into her hands, said, “‘ This, my son, is a simple note ; but 
from its elegance of style, it is easy to perceive that she 
who has written it, is an author of the first merit.” 

“Read! read!” cried Eugene, impatiently. 

Then the old woman put on a solemn air, and with her 
eyes fixed on the bouquet, read as follows : 

“Thou comest each day, to draw the mosque and its 
colored stones. I behold thee, with pleasure, attentive to 
thy work. I envy the cupola and the minaret, because 
thou lookest on them incessantly. They speak, doubtless, 
to thee—thou appearest to hearken with so much atten- 
tion. But can they tell thee aught comparable to what | 
shall tell thee? In seeing thee, I felt thou wert the life of 
my life. Thy image is more deeply imprinted on my heart, 
than the mosque upon thy paper. A moment sufficed to 
fix it there for ever, whilst thou hast been looking on the 
mosque for many days. Not being able to speak to thee 
with my lips, | write with flowers. I send thee this bou- 
quet, a messenger from my soul. May its brilliant colors, 
its symmetry, and its perfume, be an emblem of her who 
loves thee !” 

“ Wonderful!” exclaimed Eugene, “ but I wish to make 
a reply.” 

“In the same language ?” 

‘“‘ Certainly ; [ will dictate, and you write,” was the reply. 

“ Wait till I send for the paper and pen, said the inter- 
petress. : 

And she whispered to her servant, who went out and 
soon returned carrying an enormous armful of different 
kinds of flowers, which she threw on the divan. Then Eu- 
gene meditated a moment to collect his ideas ; and whilst 
he pronounced the following words, the old woman selected 
and grouped the flowers to compose the bouquet-reply : 

‘It is true [ look on the mosque with attention; my eye 
seems to caress it, and I take its portrait as I would that 
of an adored woman. Yet its cupola and its minaret do 
not speak in so tender and eloquent a manner as the flow- 
ers you have sent me. Ah! with how much more love I 
should look on you, if I could have that pleasure! With 
what delight I should paint your image! [ came to the East 
to create the imposing figure of the Prophet, as well as 
that of his daughter. [ see many men, and draw inspira- 
tion from their manly countenances. ButI see few women, 
and my genius cannot seize the type of which I am in 
search. You are perhaps she whose beauty should in- 
spire me with the type of Fatma.” 

“I have already told thee that I cannot write proper 
names with flowers!” interrupted the old woman, whose 
eyes and hands had not ceased to move whilst composing 
the bouquet. 

“Write as vou can; make a periphrase. I can finish 
it,” said Eugene, continuing to dictate the reply. 

“You should suffer me to see you. I am like a blind 
man seeking to make to himself an image of light. Oh, 
in pity let me look on the sun of my life!” 

Eugene took the bouquet from the hands of the old wo- 
man. The mixture of flowers appeared to him very grace- 
ful, and very well shaded, which gave him an high idea of 
its style, and seemed to him a good augury. Then, though 
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|it was time for the sun to set, (and the twilight is very 
| short in Egypt) he returned to the square in front of the 
| mosque, and seated himself as usual, to the great regret of 
his servant, who was ready to fall asleep. Some minutes 
after, the little messenger came to him without a bouquet. 
He gave him his, and wished to embrace him, but the child 
escaped from his arms, and sped like an arrow over the 
space which separated him from the house, wherein he 
disappeared. 

The next day, a new bouquet was sent to Eugene, who 
replied to it inthe same manner. Each day the corres- 
| pondence was continued. Their letters entered into an 
examination of the most subtle questions of sentimental 
metaphysics. A romance of two volumes might have been 
made from them, which would have been acceptable in the 
boudoirs of our fashionable women. The bouquets became 
at length so enormous, that the child could scarcely carry 
them; and the mysterious correspondent preserved hers 
carefully, that she might read them over even after they 
had faded. 

It happened one day that Hassan Effendi, the master of 
the house from whence came the little child, entered the 
apartment of his wife Fatma, (which he seldom did since 
he had married another whom he preferred) and was as- 
tonished to find the room encumbered with flowers and bou- 
quets of pyramidal dimensions. They were every where— 





in the vases, upon the divans, in the cupboards, upon the 


| carpet which covered the inlaid floor, and in every useful 


vessel of the apartment. 

‘‘What means this?” exclaimed he, ‘ thy apartment is 
then a parterre. Art thou a flower merchant? All the 
gardens of Cairo must have been despoiled to make these 
houquets !” 

‘** Alone, and abandoned, I have sought amusement,” re- 
plied Fatma, with downcast look. 

Hassan Effendi was not a man to be assuaged with de- 
ceptive words; and though he no longer loved her, the 
thought of infidelity flashed across his mind. He recalled 
the language of flowers, and the skill of his wife in this 
art. Fatma read his thoughts in his countenance, and was 
about to throw herself on the bouquets and tear them to 
pieces, but recollecting that his suspicions would thereby 
be confirmed, she desisted. Little versed in the language 
of flowers, the husband ordered an interpreter to be sent 
for. lt was the very old woman who had written the let- 
ters for Eugene. Fatma had barely time to prepare steal- 
thily a bouquet of two words, which requested the old wo- 
man to place this correspondence to the account of one of 
her female friends, and to read it as such; but although 
Hassan Effendi had not observed this trickery, he sus- 
pected some connivance, and ordered his new wife to be 
sent for. Then, the unfortunate Fatma saw that she was 
lost, and rent all the bouquets to pieces. Hassan Effendi 
immediately left her, exclaiming, with the deepest indigna- 
tion, “ Thou art undone !” 

Eugene was ignorant of what had passed. He was very 
desirous that his intrigue should be terminated by an inter- 
view, but he scarcely dared to hope for it. From what he 
had heard and read of the women of the East, he had 
formed an unfavorable opinion of their virtue, but this was 
now wearing away. From time to time he contented him- 
self with caressing the laughing and playful child, the son 
and messenger of his mysterious friend. 

The day after the scene we have been describing, the 
child came to him with tearful eyes, bearing a mournful 
bouquet of those sad and melancholy flowers which grow 
upon tombs. Amongst them was the neuphar, which the 
Nile bears upon its waters. The alarmed Eugene ran to 
the house of the old woman. Alas! he almost compre- 








hended this bouquet of death. It contained these words: 
“ Farewell dear friend! I am aboutto die. At midnight, 
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when the moon is shedding her light on the city and coun- | 
try around, I shall be thrown alive into the Nile at the | 
southern point of the isle of Raoudah, We are not to see | 
each other in this world! I ask pardon of all those flowers 
I have plucked from their stems ; they have given me much | 
happiness. We shall see each other in another world, | 
where we shall continue our correspondence. Farewell ! 
I go to await thee there !” 

“I will seek and save her,” exclaimed Eugene. He | 
hastened to the French quarters, and assembling some 
Maltese fishermen, proceeded to spread an immense net at | 
the point of the island. He and the fishermen then con- | 
cealed themselves, holding the cord in their hands, and | 
waiting with intense anxiety. At midnight they heard the | 
splash of a heavy body in the deep and rapid water; and | 
all was agein silent. Eugene and his companions quickly 
drew in the net, and found it to contain a sack which was 
closely sewed up. One of the fishermen cut it open with 
his knife, and they found that Fatma had only swooned. 
Less cruel than those who had thrown her into the water, 
the cat and viper which had been given her for companions 
and executioners had left her unharmed. 

Eugene gazed unweariedly upon her. He had now found 
the type of woman which he sought. The fresh air res- | 
tored her senses ; she breathed and opened her eyes ; and 
perceiving Eugene, she said, with ecstasy—*“ It is thou! 
and there is the bouquet! Ant I already in that world where 
1 was to behold thy face again ?” 

Intoxicated with love and enthusiasm at the sight of so 
much beauty, the artist replied, “ Yes, this is the bouquet 
which saved thee! It is to these flowers thou owest thy 
life, O most ingenious and beautiful of women!” 

“To the flowers and thyself, dear friend! Therefore ‘I 
will consecrate to thee that life thou hast saved ; blessed if 
I may but secure thy happiness !” 

Although devotedly attached to her country and its flow- 
ers, and particularly to the child she would be compelled 
to leave, Fatma promised to follow the artist to the end of 
the world. But he only conducted her to the centre there- 
of, that isto say Paris ; where she is now engaged in teach- 
ing the women of France the language of flowers. 





PLEASURE TRIP 
OF A GOOD-NATURED MAN. 


Towards the close of August, 18—, Philip Baldwin and 
myself had made arrangements to leave town for a few 
days, and try the effects of the pure mountain air, in resto- 
ring our languid frames to something of their accustomed 
vigor. The summer months, always oppressive in a south- 
ern city, were unustally so in 18—, in consequence of an 
early drought, which prevailed throughout Lower Virginia 
during that year. Those whose recollections extend back 
so far, cannot have forgotten the dingy and parched up ap- 
pearance which the usually green fields of the James 
River low-grounds presented towards the close of the 
summer just mentioned, nor the clouds of dust which 
swept through the streets of the good old city of Richmond, 
with every passing breeze. After having been confined to 
the city for more than a year, spending most of my time | 
in a close, warm office, the prospect of passing a few days 
among the mountains could not be otherwise than agreea- 
ble. Then, too, I had the satisfaction of knowing that my 





time would not be entirely thrown away, even so far as 
my professional business was concerned, as I had a case | 
in hand, for the final settlement of which it was necessary | 
I should examine some papers on record in the clerk’s | 
office in Staunton :—-and such a reflection affords a plea- 
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sure toa young man just commencing business for him- 
self, and feeling that he must be “ the architect of his own 
fortunes,” 
profession, and is thus placed beyond the reach of those 


which the one who has risen to eminence in his 


misgivings and anxieties which harass his younger brethren» 
knows not of. 

For weeks before the time fixed upon for our contem- 
plated trip had arrived, I had consoled myself in my pre- 
sent sufferings, with the prospect of the pleasure | should 
enjoy, when the heated and dusty streets of the city 
should be exchanged for the mountainous country of West- 
ern Virginia, with all its endless diversity of surface ; 
here, rising into a lofty and rock-capped eminence, and 
there, spreading out into a rich valley, with its rapid and 
tortuous water-course glistening in the sun; here, clad in 
the deep green of its midsummer foliage ; and there, co- 
vered with the ripening corn-harvest :—when the ceaseless 
din and rattle of business should no longer vex the weary 
ear; but in their stead, be heard the wild song of the 
mountain-bird, exulting in its freedom; or the dashing of 
the tiny cataract, leaping, as if in holy-day sport, from 
rock to rock, on its way to mingle its tributary waters with 


\those of the vast ocean. MReared as I had been within 


sight of the mountains, in childhood I had loved such sights 
and sounds, and now, as memory recalled the years of 
childhood, these were among the brightest portions of the 
“charmed picture” presented to my view. For one, lL 
envy not the person who is unable to say with Wordsworth, 


‘« My heart leaps up, to see 

A rainbow in the sky :— 

So was it when my life began, 
So is it now, | am a man: 


When I grow old, so may it be, 
)r let me die :-— 
The child is father to the man, 
And | would have my days to be 
Bound each to each, by natural piety.” 


Philip’s anticipations of pleasure were, if possible, still 
brighter than my own. Philip and myself were of nearly 
the same age; had graduated and studied law together ; 
and about a year before the time already mentioned, had 
been together admitted into “the honorable fraternity of 
barristers” in the city of Richmond. Our friendship had 
commenced in college, where for four years we had occu- 
pied the same room, pursued the same studies, and in all 
respects lived more like brothers than like persons in no way 
related to each other, as we were. In some respects our 
dispositions and habits of life were alike ; but it was not 
from any similarity in these particulars that we had become 
attached to each other :—and indeed, I think it a very ques- 
tionable matter whether great similarity in tastes and dispo- 
sition be necessary, or even favorable, to warm and lasting 
friendship. It is true, the person of correct and noble 
feelings, can never remain long attached to one of grovel- 
ling and vicious propensities ;—the person of extensive in- 
formation and cultivated taste, can never become the wil- 
ling companion of the stupidly ignorant ;—but minor dif- 
ferences, such as give frequent opportunity for the perfor- 
mance of mutual good offices, and even those which call 
fur mutual forbearance, and occasionally for the sacrifice of 
our wishes, (for there is a pleasure arising from the sacri- 
fice of our wishes, when that sacrifice is made upon the 
altar of friendship,) are favorable, rather than otherwise, 
to pleasant companionship. Whilst in college, being the 
more diligent scholar of the two, I always assisted Phil. 
in mastering the more difficult parts of his lessons, and 
thus saved him from the disgrace which would otherwise 
have come upon him, as an incorrigible idler :—whilst he, 
by his good nature, ready wit, and perfect willingness to 
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lay aside even the gravest employment in order to engage 
in friendly chat, beguiled me of many an idle hour which 
would otherwise have hung heavily upon my hands, and 
often, to my sorrow, have I since found it, of many an hour 


too, which should have been devoted to more profitable em- | 


ployment. But be the cause what it might, we were fast 
friends, and if ever | felt a sincere attachment to any one, 
it was to Philip Baldwin. I have already hinted at a 


marked difference in our characters. Philip was, what in 


common parlance is called, ‘‘ a good-natured man ;” whilst I| Philip’s room to see if he would be in readiness at the ap- 
pointed time, and found him with a large trunk before him, 
know that I have ever been thought to be deficient in real | 


have never been deemed worthy of such a title. I do not 


kind feeling; nor can I on reviewing my past life, recall an 


when [ did not freely render my aid; and I know that | 
have often felt the joys and sorrows of my friends as keen- 
ly as I should had they been my own. But something more 
than all this is needed, to entitle a person to the appella- 
tion of **a good-natured man.” I never manifested a dis- 
position to attend to every body’s business rather than my 
own ;—to fritter away my time in making scrap books for 
the amusement of the young ladies, or in playing the im- 
portant part of a reel, that the old ladies might wind their 
yarn from off my hands; to run on errands for this one, 
and for that one, and indeed for any one who might find it 
convenient to make use of my services ;—nor would | 
lounge about, in the sun by winter, and in the shade by 
summer, talking about the trifles of the day with any one 
who might have no better employment than myself ;--nor 
when | sat down to business or study, would | throw aside 
my books at the appearance of every idle visiter, showing 
plainly by my countenance, that he had relieved me from 
an unpleasant employment, and thus with “silent elo- 
quence” beseeching him to stay. Philip, onthe other hand, 
was remarkable for all these things; and notwithstanding 
the many excellent lectures he had received from his 
friends, still continued an incorrigibly good-natured man: 
any one might impose upon him, and he would seldom if 
ever utter a word of complaint: 1 once thought that a se- 
rious representation of the consequences of his course, 
followed up with a little good advice now and then oppor- 
tunely given, would reform him. I knew that he was not 
destitute of ambition; that no one would feel more Joath 
than he, deliberately to sit down a cypher in the world; | 
knew too, that he was fully aware of the fact, that hard 
study and close application alone could ensure success in 
that profession which he had chosen ;—for no one had more 
exalted notions of what the accomplished lawyer should be 
than he, and none could insist more eloquently upon the 
importance of a thorough acquaintance not only with law, 
but with general literature, to one who wished to be an 
honor to his profession ;—and furthermore, I knew that he 
was not averse to exertion, for no one could labor more in 
dustriously than he would for his friends ;—that all the evil 
in his case arose from excessive good-nature ;—and know- 
ing this, the hope that good advice would be sufficient to re- 
form him, once seemed to me a reasonable hope. But ex- 





perience had long since taught me, that on this point I had 
erred ; that I had formed an incorrect estimate of a charac- 
ter made up of such elements as his. Whilst in eollege, 
I had taken an opportunity to talk to him seriously about 
the folly of his course ; and he, after listening patiently to 
all | had to say, and assenting too to the justice of every 
remark as it was made, concluded with—* Well! I mean 





to turn overa new leaf next week. But to return to the 
subject I was talking about; what do you think of John-| 
son’s saying that Miss C. has blueeyes? Why, ber eyes are | 
dark hazel, as every one must see.” 


the utmost I could accomplish, was to bring him to a reso- | 
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nature which led him to take advice kindly, rendered that 
advice of no effect. 


Young has said that ** procrastination 
is the thief of time :” 


with equal truth might he have added, 
the thief of good resolutions too. Resolutions to reform 
next week, are like impressions made upon the sand of the 
sea-shore—always obliterated by the next rising of the tide. 

Having said thus much of the character of my friend, I 
will now return to my story. The evening before the day 
fixed upon for our departure from Richmond, I called at 


open and nearly filled with bundles, whilst there were seve- 


| ral more laying upon the floor around him. Supposing these 
instance in which assistance that I could give was needed, | 


to be different articles of wearing apparel, thus neatly 
packed up to prevent their being soiled by the dust, and 
yet wondering that so great a change should thus suddenly 
have come o’er my once careless friend, I remarked that I 
thought he was making very unnecessary preparation for a 
trip of no longer continuance than ours was to be. “ In- 
deed! these bundles do not belong to me,” was his reply. 
“They have been sent me by Mrs. A. and Miss B. and the 
widow C. &c. with the request that I would deliver them 
as directed in Charlottesville and Staunton. As we pur- 
pose stopping a few days in each of those places, ] shall 
have an abundance of time to deliver them.” “If such is 
your case, you will certainly have employment for your 
idle hours. But how, in the name of all that is good, have 
you contrived to get so many put under your charge? I am 
going the same route; and yet, I have received but one 
letter and a small package in charge, which our landlady 
has requested me to deliver to her sister in Staunton ;— 
whilst you, had you put forth an advertisement as ‘ carrier 
general,’ could hardly have had a greater load than that you 
now have.” ‘ You were always a lucky fellow; whilst I, 
if there is any bad luck agoing, am sure to have it fall to 
my share. But the truth is, as I was anticipating this trip, 
[ mentioned it to my different acquaintances, and wishing 
to do a favor where it might be in my power, I offered to 
take charge of any letters or bundles they might wish to 
send to their friends, and these are the fruits of my offers : 
but how 1 shall ever get them all into my trunk is more 
than I can tell. I have selected the largest one I possess» 
and this is now the third time I have packed them over in 
the vain hope of getting them all in. [ wish you would 
take charge of one or two of them for me.” I should have 
felt no objection to complying with so reasonable a request, 
had the bundles belonged to Philip himself, or had they 
been such as he had any business to have troubled himself 
with; but feeling vexed with him for suffering himself to 
be thus imposed upon, I told him, that as I intended carry- 
ing nothing but a valise, which was full already, I of course 
could render him no assistance. After receiving this an- 
swer, poor Phil. returned to his work ; and just as he had 
succeeded, after much pressing and fixing and packing, ia 
getting every thing into the trunk, a servant entered with 
a bandbox, and a note from Mrs. D. Phil. looked rather 
blank as he read the note ; and handing it over to me, told 
the servant to say to Mrs. B.that he would attend to the 
matter for her. The note ran thus: 

‘‘Mrs. D.’s compliments te Mr. Baldwin. In conse- 
quence of your kind offer, I will trouble you to take charge 
of the bandbox which I send, and to deliver it to Miss E. 
in Charlottesville. As the bandbox is ‘not a very strong 
one, I will be much obliged to you if you will have it put 
in the inside of the stage. Wishing you much pleasure in 
your intended trip, I remain yours, &c. F. D.” 

“P.§S. Ifthe bandbox will be any trouble to you, please 


When | found that | send it back by the servant.” 


“ And do you really intend taking charge of this bandbox, 


lution to “ turn over a new leaf next week,” I gave up all | and delivering it in Charlottesville as requested ?” inquired 


hope of reforming him by such means. The very good-' I 


. Ido not see how I can well refuse it, after offering to 
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take any thing which Mrs. D. might wish to send.” ‘ But | vest, stained all over with blood, at once brought him fully 


supposing the day is very warm, as it now threatens to be, 
and the stage is crowded, as it generally is at this season 
of the year, how can you carry it in the inside?” “I see 
no other way but to carry it on my knees,” said Puil.; 
“though I do think that Mrs. D. might, at least, have pro- 


‘to himself. His first thoughts, Frenchman like, were given 
ito his stained frill; and forgetting the rules of politeness, 
'which at all other times he scrupulously observed, he ex- 
claimed, “ My beautiful frill be ruined. I can never get 
him made up in America—mon Dieu! What for de gentle- 


vided a bandbox strong enough to have taken its chances | man carry de bandbox in de stage, and not put him on de 


upon the top of the stage ;—and in sober earnest I do wish | outside wid de oder baggage ?” 


Philip, who had also been 


this bandbox was at the bottom of the sea.” ‘ Why not | dozing, was awakened by the outery of the Frenchman; 
send it back to Mrs. D., telling her that you would be very | ard seeing how matters stood, with real concern depicted 
glad to oblige her, but that you have as much baggage in his countenance, assisted in stanching the flow of blood 
already as you can take charge of? She certainly will not | from the Frenchman’s nose; and began to apologise for 


be offended, as she says expressly, in her postscript, “if | placing the bandbox on the seat. 


At the same time, to 


the bandbox will be any trouble to you, please send it | prevent further mishap, he placed the bandbox upon his 


back.” 


“My dear fellow, you may know a great deal | knees, and promised that for the remainder of the journey 


about law, but you certainly know very little about the |he would carry it before him. The little Frenchman, after 
ways of the world, or you would never propose such a | giving vent to various exclamations, in which there was a 


course as that. 


Unless Mrs. D. had felt perfectly certain | ludicrous mixture of vexation and politeness, first one and 


that I would take the bandbox, she would never have put | then the other prevailing, like the cloud and the sunshine 


such a postscript to her letter :—and that postscript, instead | of an April day, concluded with : 


“ De gentleman’s apolo- 


of meaning what it purports to mean, means in reality, ‘1 | gy is sufficient, vraiment! but me is very misfortunate to 
shall feel very much hurt if you do not take it.” And be- get de frill stained which was made up in Paris :—but de 
sides all this, when I offered her my services, I now revol- | gentleman’s bandbox no mean it :—” and so laying himself 
lect, she did say something about a bandbox; and I, fool | back in his corner again, soon forgot his misfortune in sleep. 


that I was, assured her that a bandbox would be no trouble 
whatever. So you see, the matter is settled.” “If such 
is your case, as I can render you no assistance, [ will bid 
you ‘a good afternoon,’ only stopping to add my wishes to 
those of Mrs. D., that you may have much enjoyment in 
your contemplated pleasure trip.” The next morning, long 
before ‘the first gray light of dawn’ had streaked the 
eastern horizon, I repaired to the hotel, and took my seat 
in the stage already before the door. In the course of a 
few minutes, all our company, with the exception of my 
friend Phil. were in their places, and their driver ascended 
his box and was about to start, when I interposed, and with 
a good deal of entreaty persuaded him to wait a few mi- 
nutes. Delay in such circumstances is always vexatious 
to a stage company, and seldom passes without calling 
forth more’or less complaint. On the present occasion, 
the driver’s patience was nearly exhausted, by the grumbling 
of a fleshy old man, who “did not like to be waked up 
before the time;” and an old lady on the back seat had 
** wondered” for the third time “ what it could be that kept 
the stage so long,” although she had heard every word I 
had spoken to the driver; when Phil. came in sight, car- 
rying the bandbox already mentioned, and followed by a 
servant puffing and blowing under the weight of a well 
filled trunk. At the appearance of my friend, the storm 
which had been gathering subsided, with an indistinct 
growl about “some persons,” and “lazy,” and “ think the 
world must stand still for them,” and soon all was calm. 
Fortunately for Phil., the stage was not crowded, and he 
had no difficulty in finding room for his bandbox, as well 
as himself, upon the front seat. The only other occupant 
of the seat was a little Frenchman, who had lately arrived 
in this country, and was now on his way to join the crowd 
of the gay and fashionable, who annually congregate during 
the hot months of the summer, at the Virginian Springs. 
Nothing more, worthy of remark, occurred until about sun- 
rise ; an hour at which a spirit of slumber always pervades 
a company of travellers, who have been awakened at an 
unseasonable hour to commence a journey. At this time, 
the little Frenchman, who had been nodding for the last 
half hour, was so completely overpowered by his drowsi- 
ness as to Jose all command of his head, when a sudden 
jolt of the stage, brought his nose in such forcible contact 
with the bandbox, that the blood started from it in a stream. 
The pain caused by this unfortunate rencontre, startled 
him from his slumber; and a sight of the beautifully plaited 
frill which stood out from the open breast of his snow-white 





When the Frenchman’s eyes were fairly closed, so that I 


could do so without attracting his notice, I could not help 


looking across to my friend Phil. to see how he took the 
matter. His countenance wore a curious expression, in 
which, sorrow for the Frenchman’s misfortune, amuse- 
ment at the ridiculous concern he had manifested for his 
frill, whilst his nose had been entirely forgotten, and vexa- 
tion at being compelled to carry the cumbrous bandbox 
on his knees, were so equally mingled, that it reyuired a 
better physiognomist than 1 was, to tell which feeling was 
predominant. For the remainder of the journey, the band- 
box caused no further trouble, excepting to Philip himself ; 
yet his carrying it so carefully on his knee throughout 
the day, warm and dusty as the day was, seemed to excite 
the surprise of all the company. More especially was 
this the case with an elderly maiden lady, (the one who 
had “wondered what could keep the stage waiting,” in 
the morning) as was evident from the curiosity with which 
she eyed both it and its bearer. Like many other ladies, 
who have passed the prime of life without having the care 
of a family or household matters to occupy their attention, 
she had evidently become something of a philosophress, (if 
I may be allowed to coin a word) and had acquired, at least 
in her own estimation, no little skill in reasoning back from 
effects to their causes. That such was the fact, I inferred 
from a remark of hers which I happened to overhear as we 
were leaving the stage for dinner. The remark was to this 
effect : ‘1 do most sincerely pity a man who bas such a 
wife as that man with the bandbox must have ; and I won- 
der that any woman should have so little consideration as 
to make her husband carry a bandbox in the stage such a 
day as this.” ‘“ But are you sure, aunt,” inquired the young 
lady to whom the foregoing remark was addressed, “that 
it is his wife who compels him to carry it? 1 am sure the 
gentleman has a very good-natured countenance, and does 
not look as if he had an unquiet home.” “ His looks may 
deceive such as you, child,” replied the aunt, “but 1 have 
seen too much of the world to be taken in in that way. It 
is all his wife’s work, you may depend upon it ;—some 
women have no more feeling than to do just such a thing. 
I am sure if I had heen his wife, I would either have kept 
the bandbox at home, or else have had it put on the top of 
the stage. And this is another proof of the truth of the 
remark I have often made, ‘that men show so little judg- 
ment in the selection of their wives, that the world would 
be much better off if they would give it up into our-hands.’” 
This conversation, I afterwards repeated to Phil.; and 
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notwithstanding he was a little vexed at being taken for a| dies; and having heard a good deal of the beauty of the 
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| 
hen-pecked husband, we had a hearty laugh over the sage | young lady mentioned in this note, was already more than 
conclusion which the elderly maiden lady had drawn from | half in love with her. “This is the ‘ good word’ Mrs. A. 
| 


the appearance of the bandbox. The morning after our 
arrival in Charlottesville, whilst I was engaged in dressing, 


in order to call upon some friends I had residing in the | 


town, Philip entered my room with a most wo-begone ex- 
pression of countenance, and requested the loan of a change 
of linen. Knowing that he had packed away in his trunk a 
full supply before leaving Richmond, I asked him what had 
become of the stock he had brought along with him for the 
occasion. At first, he seemed unwilling to disclose the na- 
ture of his misfortune, lest it should provoke a laugh on my 
part; for Phil., notwithstanding his good nature, did not 
like to be laughed at, more especially when that laugh 
would be accompanied with a look which would say as 
plainly as words could, “ Did not I tell youso?” But see- 
ing that concealment in the present instance would be im- 
possible, he made a virtue of necessity, and told me, that 
one of the bundles he had carried in his trunk, had turned 
out to be a paper of lampblack, or ivoryblack, or something 
of that kind, and by the jolting his trunk had received the day 
before, had been broken open, and its contents were now 
scattered over every thing in his trunk. “And as to the 
linen I had on yesterday,” added he, “that abominable 
bandbox which I carried on my knees, and which rubbed 
against me whenever from drowsiness I leaned a little 
forward, has left a great blue and yellow spot upon the 
bosom, which I have in vain attempted to button my vest 
in such a way as tohide. And what makes the matter still 
worse, if possible, this broken bundle was one which Mrs. 
A. had sent by me to her sister, accompanied with a note 
of recommendation to her niece, Miss R., who you know 
is spoken of asa great beauty, and whom I had a particular 
desire to see.” I could not suppress a laugh at Phil’s mis- 
fortune; and indeed | did not try to do it, as I wished to 
make him feel the folly of attempting to serve and oblige 
every body ; and having supplied his wants, followed him 
into his room, to have a look’at his trunk. As we entered, 
there sat the trunk, and indeed there had been no exagge- 
ration in saying that the black powder, be it what it might, 
was scattered over every thing in it. Phil's linen, his 
white vests and pants, which he had brought along for the 
express purpose of “making an impression” upon the 
young ladies with whom he might meet, had lain just under 
the unfortunate bundle, and had the black powder ground 
into them in such a way, that it seemed doubtful whether 
it could ever be gotten out. But what at once attracted 
my attention, was the note of which Phil. had spoken, 
which having rubbed out loose from the bundle, lay open 
in the trunk. As it lay, we could not help seeing its con- 
tents ; and I give a copy of it as a fair specimen of the 
way in which some persons will impose upon a good-na- 
tured man. 

‘‘ Dear sister,—I send you herewith a paper of lampblack, 
as requested in your last letter. If the sheepskin you 
promised to have prepared for little Charley is ready, 
please send it to me by Mr. Baldwin, the young gentleman 
who will deliver you this. Don’t be afraid of troubling 
him with it:—just tie it up neatly, as [ have this lamp- 
black, and he will never know but that the paper contains 
some very precious thing. Your affectionate sister, J. A.” 

“P.S. I had almost forgotten that! promised to speak a 
good word in Mr. Baldwin’s behalf to Matilda; so that if 
he should be pleased with her, &c. Ali I have to say is, 
we ladies who have no sons or brother to wait on us, and 
whose husbands are too much engaged in business to at- 
tend to little matters, find him a@ great convenience. ‘A 
word to the wise is sufficient.’ ” 

After reading this note, Philip’s good nature seemed for 
once a little ruffled; for he was a great admirer of the la- 





promised to speak for me, is it?” saidhe. “A pretty return 
indeed, fer all the trouble I have taken on her account. 
There is one reflection, however, in which there is some 
consolation. As the lampblack is all spilled, I shall have 
no occasion to deliver this precious certificate of my cha- 
> Seeing that Phil. was a 
good deal vexed, I left him to clean off his bundles in the 
best way he could, and returnedto my room. After spend- 
ing two or three hours in calling on my friends in town, I 
returned to the hotel, and found Philip sitting out on the 
front porch, his usually good-natured countenance some- 
what overcast with trouble. I asked him if he had yet 
delivered his packages. He answered that he had not, but 
that there would be time enough for that the next day ; that 
he did not feel in the humor of going around, and at every 


racter, as a great convenience.’ 


house telling the story of his mishap, and receiving in re- 
turn nothing but sour looks; “ for,” said he, “every one 
will think that had 1 possessed the ‘gumption of a goose,’ 
their bundles would not have been blacked up in the way they 
are ; though, how I was to know that Mrs. A’s bundle con- 
tained Jampblack, unless I could see through half-a-dozen 
folds of wrapping paper, is more than I can tell. For a 
part of the morning, | have been engaged in attempting to 
brush these unfortunate bundles clean, but it does seem to 
me, that the more 1 brush them the blacker they get, (a 
consequence which he might have foreseen had he thought 
for a moment,) and since I gave that job up as hopeless, [ 
have been to call upon an old gentleman with whom I 
have some important business to transact, growing out of 
the settlement of my father’s estate. In my call, [ found 
the old man at home, and am now awaiting his arrival in 
order to a final settlement.” In a few minutes, the old 
gentleman mentioned above arrived, and by Philip’s re- 
quest, | accompanied them to his room, ‘to witness’ the 
transaction. The old man, who appeared to be a very me- 
thodical man of business, at once produced his well-filled 
pocket book, and remarked, that if Mr. Baldwin would 
now give him the necessary papers, he was ready to pay 
the money. Philip went to his trunk, and commenced re- 
moving the packages, in order to come at the one contain- 
ing the papers referred to. Package after package was 
removed, but the one containing the papers did not appear; 
each package was then more carefully examined, but with 
no better success ; every corner of the trunk was searched, 
but no papers could be found. The truth was at length 
evident; and Phil., reluctant as he was to do so, was 
compelled to admit it. In his anxiety to oblige others, he 
had carefully stowed away every strange package which 
was sent him, whilst he had entirely overlooked his own. 
The papers were laying on his table in Richmond. When 
the old gentleman became aware of this, he remarked, that 
of course Mr. Baldwin would not expect him to pay the 
money before he received the necessary papers to secure 
himself; and making us a stiff bow, and formally wishing 
us a good-day, left the room. Scarcely had he closed the 
door, when Philip exclaimed—“ Was ever man so unfortu- 
nate '—Here have 1 come all the way from Richmond, in- 
tending to settle this business, and have left the necessary 
papers behind :—and now, as this is Thursday, and next 
Monday is the last day on which I can legally claim this 
money, I shall be compelled to take the stage to-morrow 
morning, and return to the city at once. And what is still 
worse, I calculated so surely on receiving this money, 
that I brought none along with me, and shall be compelled 
‘to beg, borrow or steal’ enough to pay my stage fare to 
Richmond. A pleasure trip to the mountains, indeed! I 
have come 80 miles, on a hot day, over dusty roads ; have 
carried a bandbox on my knees all the way; have had to 
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pacify an outrageous Frenchman; have been mistaken for | adopted by all enlightened men; although they may have 
a hen-pecked husband ; have had my trunk and all that was | previously doubted or denied. 


“5 | 
have got some fifteen or 


twenty bundles on my hands, in such a condition that 1 | 


in it soiled with lampblack ; 


A knowledge of the English, or of any other language, can- 


not be called good, unless it enables the possessor to read 


shall receive no thanks for delivering them, and shall have | understandingly the best literary and scientific books in the 


at each house to tell over the whole story of my mishap | language ; 


for that is the very purpose to which that know- 


to get off with nothing worse than no thanks ; have brought | ledge should be applied; of such knowledge only do I 


- | 
along with me a precious certificate of my character as ‘a 
great convenience ;’ and to crown the whole, have after all | 
come on a fool’s errand, and like a fool, shall have, in sight 


speak. 


In regard to the French, Spanish and Italian, it is 
deemed unnecessary here to argue the question, because it 
is admitted by all those, I believe, who have given the sub 


of the mountains, to turn about, and with borrowed money | ject a mature consideration, that they are so slightly chang- 


go back to the place from which I came. 
outof this difficulty, I ‘ will turn over a new leaf.’ ” | 
As Philip seemed really distressed, and not without rea- | 
son too, I said nothing which could add to his unpleasant 
feelings ; but at once loaned him the money he needed. | 
The next morning, long before I had left my bed, Philip | 
Baldwin was on his way back to Richmond; and thus | 
ended the pleasure trip of a good-natured man. 
Washington College, Va. 








THE DEAD LANGUAGES. 

To Mr. T. W. Wuite, 

Editor of the Southern Literary Messenger. 

Sir,—The article from the “ Lucky-Bag,” on the School 
Ship, in the December No. of the Messenger, well deserves 
the very general attention which it has received. - The au- 
thor has not only afforded great pleasure to your numerous 
readers, but has conferred a benefit of no small magnitude 
on his country. There is, however, one paragraph, which 
if it does not maintain a literary heresy, will at least, I fear, 
from the weight of authority, retard the progress of litera- 
ture. To this, 1 beg leave to cail the attention of the au- 
thor, of the public, and yourself. And | do this in no spirit 
of cavil or criticism, but with the ardent desire of assisting 
to carry out the excellent designs of the writer. I feel cer- 
tain, too, that he will receive with candor and kindness, 
any suggestion which may further his patriotic views. A 
comparison of ideas, by those who are laboring to effect the 
saie purposes, can do no harm, if it should be productive of 
no positive good. 

The paragraph to which I allude, relates to the acquisi- 
tion of languages. The living, and not the dead, are those 
to which I understand the author would confine the atten- 
tion of the pupils, and would have that most difficult lan- 
guage, the English, taught with especial care. 

It is not the classical question which I propose to agitate. 
Far from it. But one of strict utilitarianism. All admit the 
advantages which are derived from a knowledge of the mo- 
dern spoken languages. And the best means of acquiring that 
knowledge, if ascertained or demonstrable, will commend 
themselves to all friends of useful learning. While I dis- 
tinctly admit that the English, French, Spanish and Italian 
languages, can be acquired without the aid of the Latin and 
Greek, (the latter of which slightly modernized, is still a 
living spoken tongue,) yet lam persuaded, not only from 
the experience of many years devoted to teaching, in which 
I have made many experiments on this subject, but from 
the very nature of the modern languages, including the Eng- 
lish, that they are most readily and perfectly acquired, and 
in the shortest time, by using the dead languages as instru- 
ments. If I shall succeed in establishing this proposition, 
the objections to the study of them, so far as to make them 
thus available, will be removed, and I shall obtain the suffrage 
of the author of the “Lucky-Bay.” When the best among 
the various means of accomplishing a desirable end, are as- 
certained, I cannot doubt fora moment that they will be 


Surely, if I get |ed from the Latin in their modern forms, that they are con- 
'sidered as dialects of that language, rather than distinct 


tongues. 

Nearly all the radicals, or raw materials, if | may so ex- 
press it, of those languages, are Latin. Any person who 
can read this language, has only to become acquainted with 
the interchangeable letters, and a few laws of etymological 
formation, to read French, Spanish and Italian with ease. 
Comparative readings of the same book, in these dialects, 
present the phenomena which Jead to the induction of the 
laws of verbal formation in each. And in less time than 
the pupil can become tolerably acquainted with one, with 
the aid of the Latin, he can acquire them all; and at the 
same time be further advanced in the philosophy of Jan- 
guage, and in that inductive training of the mind, which is 
of still more value than the acquisitions made in the pro- 
cess. Permit me to offer, in illustration, part of a single 
sentence in these languages, compared with the Letin. It 
will be seen,.at a glance, that the Latin words become the 
key and interpreter of those derived fromthem. And, con- 
sequently, if the Latin word be known, its descendants are 
easily recognized. The words become associated in the 
mind and recall each other. 

Latin.—Erat lux vera que illuminat omnem hominem. 

Spanish.—Era, la luz verdadera que alumbra a todo 
hombre. 

Italian.— Era \a luce vera che itlamina ogni nomo. 

F’rench.— Etait la vraie lumiére qui illumine tout homme. 

Without more knowledge of the Latin than is necessary 
to read Cesar, Sallust and Virgil, it becomes an instrument 
of great power. Many hundred words in Italian, for in- 
stance, are recognized as familiar acquaintances in Latin, 
from simply changing | into i,—as flamma, flame, into fiam- 
ma; templo into tempio; plano imto piano. And many 
more, by changing the prefices de, ex, se, ob and e, into s; 
as descendere, intoseendra; excommunicato, scommunica- 
to; securis, scure ; obscuro, scuro ; enervato, snervato ; &c. 

In Spanish and French, changes as slight, obscure the 
Latin words. The principles on which these changes are 
made, are easily discovered by comparative reading, and 
the difficulties vanish like unknown quantities eliminated 
in algebraic equations. It may be supposed, as the English 
language from its name would seem to claim a different pa- 
ternity, that these remarks do not apply toit. It certainly 
is not derived, in so great a portion of its words, from the 
Latin. It is much more multifarious and difficult of acqui- 
sition, being a mingled stream of Teutonie, Norman, French, 
| Greek and Latin. Yet these enter into its composition in 
very different proportions. And so large a portion of it is 
Latin and Greek, especially in scientific works, that the 
student has to resort to the dictionary, at every step in his 
progress, for the meaning of individual words. To remem- 
ber these, without any associating principle, is an Herculean 
task. A knowledge of the radicals, is the key to the mean- 
ing and uses of large classes of words ; and it so happens, 
that while we find in our language a great many derivative 
formations from one radical, that radical itself, is not to be 
found inthe language. It will be admitted, that when we 





become acquainted with the reason or rationale of any ope- 
ration or process, we are more apt to remember it, or if for- 
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gotten, to recall it. Now the reason for the spelling or or- 
thography of a great number of English words, cannot be 
known to the mere English scholar, much less of their 
meaning; and therefore, in order even to spell them correct- 
ly, he must remember the form of each individual word. 
Who, for instance, unacquainted with Latin, can certainly 
say among the great number of English words ending in 
tion and sion, whether a given word should have one or the 
other of these terminations? What rule or principle has 
he to guide him? It depends entirely on a Latin verbal pro- 
cess; and when that is known, he can determine its appli- 
cation to all cases that occur. If the Latin verb from 
which the English noun is derived, forms its supir . tum, 
as convenio, conventum, the English noun will end in tion, 
as convention ; but if the supine of the Latin verb end in 
sum, as repello, repulsum, the English derivative noun will 
end in sion, as repulsion. Will it be said that it is merely 


pleasing, as a matter of curiosity, to know why such words | 


as oppugn, malign, condemn, &c. are, and ought to be, spell- 
edasthey are? Surely not. The Latin words oppugno, ma- 
lignus, condemno, not only indicate the cause of the mod- 
ern English forms, but associate the real meanings with 
those forms. Neither the spelling nor the meaning of words 
in the modern languages is arbitrary. Whether the primi- 
tive words in any language were so or not, philological re- 
search has discovered the materials and modes of combi- 
nation, and consequently the proper spelling and meaning 
of most modern formations. And words made in accord- 
ance with known methods of combination, and out of known 
radicals, need no explanation. What Latin scholar required 
to be informed of the meaning of such words as dividend, 
resolved, magnify, verisimilitude, benevolence? or, what 
Greek scholar had to be informed of the meaning of the 
new word kaleidoscope, or the old one telescope? Their 
materials indicated at once both their proper orthography 
and meaning. And there never was a greater literary crime 
attempted to be perpetrated on our language, than that of 
altering the spelling of words, to make the forms conform 
to the fashionable pronunciation of the age. This is really 
sacrificing both the body and soul of words to empty sound. 
It would take away all the indices of their descent, formation, 
meaning, and consequent adaptation to the expression of 
thought, ina literal or figurative sense ; and make them mere 
arbitrary articulate sounds, incapable of analysis and of any 
rational explanation. Whereas the words so spelled as to 
indicate their radicals and mode of formation, become the 
exponents of their value. I will not say with a distin- 
guished ornament of literature, that no classical scholar 
ever undervalued classical learning, and that one not pos- 
sessed of it is not a competent judge of its value. But I 
will attempt to show how, by a limited knowledge of it, ac- 
quired in a short time, the acquisition of the English be- 
comes much more easy, satisfactory, thorough and expedi- 
tious. And I might here rest this position on actual expe- 
rience. For “no proof like matter of fact is.” I might 
refer to the experience of the most enlightened and distin- 
guished teachers in this country and in England. But | 
believe it will be more satisfactory, to show why it is so, 
from the nature of the language, and from the nature of our 
minds. Our language is not an original tongue, but is com- 
posed of derivative formations; the radicals of these for- 
mations bearing a very small proportion to the number of 
derivations from them, and belonging to the dead languages. 
Out of some two hundred Latin words, there have been 
formed more than fifteen thousand in the English language ; 
and out of about eighty Greek words, we have upwards of 
three thousand. From the Latin word signum, alone, we 
have eighty words. From the Greek logos and grapho, we 
have all our terminations in logy and graphy—not a few. 
We have not only appropriated these radicals to our use, 
but in many instances have taken the derivatives from them 
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| already formed, without or with very slight change ; and we 
| have adopted their modes of formation. 

Such being the nature of our language ; the principle of 
association, and the power to classify and arrange words, 
| as well as animals or plants, enable us to groupe the mod- 
| ern formations, and form an acquaintance with the small 
| number of radicals, to understand whole orders, classes, 
| genera and species of words. This is certainly a much 
| shorter, more satisfactory and comprehensive course, than 
| the study of words individually, or as mere arbitrary 
pees of thought, unaided by a knowledge of the radicals. 


And the memory, too, is burdened by a mass of insulated 
facts, without any connecting principle. But when the ra- 
dicals are known, and the modes of formation from them, 
‘thousands of English words are at once thoroughly under- 
| stood, and the reason of their meanings is also known, 
which fixes them in the mind. Other words similarly 
| formed are not locked up in a dictionary ; but the radicals 
are ascertained, and the whole family are understood. 

In this process, the reasoning power is called into action ; 
whereas, the memory is principally employed in acquiring 
a knowledge of our language, when we have no recourse to 
its radicals. And this I conceive to be a matter of no lit- 
tle consequence in education. The saving of time and of la- 
bor to all who would understand the best books in the En- 
glish language, by devoting some time to the acquisition of 
the materials of which the language is formed, is very great. 
And this becomes more apparent in the case of those who 
study law or medicine. Half the time of such is taken up 
in consulting dictionaries for the meaning of technical 
terms, which, from the want of any rational principle of 
association to fix in the mind, are forgotten, and hunted up 
again and again. And after all this toil, how miserably 
superficial is their knowledge even of the import of terms, 
To read works of science in the English language, without 
any knowledge of Latin and Greek radicals, seems to me 
as great a waste of time as to attempt to cut down the lar- 
gest trees in a forest with an axe without a helve. There 
is no loss of time in putting a helve to the axe. Among 
the distinguished opposers of classical literature, the most 
of them, I believe, have objected to the study of the dead 
languages on the ground of their inutility in this age of the 
world, and the loss of time incurred in obtaining a know- 
ledge of them. More useful acquisitions might have been 
made, it has been asserted, applicable to the purposes of 
life. Had they been considered as the most efficient instru- 
ments only of acquiring a thorough knowledge of the Eng- 
lish and other modern languages, I presume that on the 
score of utility, they would have favored their acquisition. 
To them I present this view of thesubject. The editors of 
our literary periodicals, J consider in an especial degree, to 
be the guardians and conservators of the language and lite- 
rature of the country. They are the attorneys-general and 
advocates of the commonwealth of letters. All the means 
of advancing the true interests of this commonwealth, they 
are bound to advocate, and to bring to the bar of public 
opinion, and to proscribe all offences against it. In this 
stirring age of steam, I may be esteemed guilty of ad- 
vancing heretical doctrines, and as deserving to be excom- 
municated. In that case, 1 warn you beforehand, that I 
shall crave the intercession of even the author of the “ Lucky 
Bag” himself, from whose articles I have derived so much 
pleasure and profit, in obtaining a pardon. L. 

Frankfort, Ky. 


| 
| 





Leaving Church—The fourth Council of Carthage de- 
crees him to be excommunicate “ qui, sacerdote verbum fa- 
ciente in ecclesia, egressus de auditore fuerit,” ‘“* who shall 
go out of the church before the sermon be ended.” 
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THE ISLAND: A ROMANCE. 
BY MRS. S. J. HOWE. 


’T was May, the sun was sinking in the west, 

Like some proud monarch going to his rest, 

Or, like some mighty genii of the deep, 

Retiring to his coral caves to sleep ; 

Above, the sky, a gorgeous veil, was spread ; 
Below, the ocean closing o’er his head,— 

The waves all sparkling with a thousand dyes, 

As light reflected from the genii’s eyes ! 

A lofty ship is safely anchored there, 

Her brilliant pennon streaming in the air; 

Upon her deck a little band is seen 

With folded arms, and pale, and saddened mien ; 
Despair had written on each pallid face 

Dark lines which even death could not erase! 

For death was master of that gallant ship, 

And held his icy chalice to each lip. 

Full many a one the brimming cup had quaff'd, 
The rest were ready to receive the draught ! 
Youth, with its ruby lip, and glossy hair, 

And age, with trembling hand, and brow of care, 
Had drain’d the cup, and slept beneath the sea, 
Unconscious of the remnant’s misery! 

Disease had come upon them, foul disease, 

With none to aid them on the lonely seas— 

The sea! where none might hear the piercing ery 
That strove to cleave the far-off burning sky— 
And some stood back, and would not touch the brow 
On which their lips had breath’d full many a vow— 
Those, who were one in every walk of life— 
Paths which had often been with sorrow rife, 
Threw by affection in that fearful hour, 

And coward-like fell back in danger’s hour! 

Yet some were firm; and never swerv’d in thought 
From any task which love or duty taught. 

Love hath his votaries, as fond, and true, 

As any veiled beneath yon arch of blue! 

Night closed upon the broad and fearful main, 
Bright, as it ne’er had known the tempest-stain, 
And calm, as if beneath its sparkling waves 
So many warm hearts had not found their graves ! 
Upon the lonely deck the little band 
Is gather’d now,—in sad array they stand 
Around the shrouded form of one who lies 
Alike forgetful of love’s tears and sighs. 

The fair pale cheek is laid upon the deck, 
The bright hair falling o’er the snowy neck, 
The graceful arms cross’d on the silent breast, 
As tho’ she had but sank to gentle rest! 

They raise her up, one moment stand they still, 
As if they struggled hard against their will— 
And then a plash—the silent waters part, 

And close again, above a gentle heart. 

One moment twinkles up the snowy shroud, 
Like starlight shining on a fleecy cloud, 

And all is over—o’er the ocean swept 

A plaintive wail as tho’ an angel wept 

Its banishment from heaven’s eternal! gate ; 

A cry that told a heart was crush’d by fate. 
The mourner was a fair young girl, and she 
Whom they had buried in the soft blue sea, 
The last bright link of an oft-broken chain 
That held the mourner to a life of pain! 

The golden link that held her heart was broken, 
And on the hopes of life she had no claim, 
And of the time to come she ask’d no token 
To tell her, life would ever be the same ! 

She was alone—the cold and bitter truth 
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Fell like a mildew on the heart of youth! 
There was not aught the bitter grief to check, 

And pale with wo she sank upon the deck. 

Disease was on her—thro’ her youthful frame 

The dark destroyer sent the fever flame— 

She who had pillow'd on her own fair breast 

A dying sister’s head, and fondly prest 

Her lips upon the cold and clammy brow, 

Had none to whisper comfort to her now. 

Yes! one was there, who had stood by unknown, 
To catch each look, and treasure every tone, 

Who'd mark’d the sufferer from day to day, 

Propping with hope the darkness of decay, 

And pouring in her gentle sister’s ear 

Sweet words of home and love to lighten fear: 
While all shrank back, he knelt beside the form 

So late with every grace and beauty warm. 

He parted from her brow the sunny hair, 

And bathed the snowy brow with tender care— 

Oh, gentle Love! thine is a simple school, 

That laughs at system and defies all rule ; 

Full many a lesson thou dost aptly reach 

That sage experience had fail’d to teach ! 

Full many a day and weary week had fled 

And found the lover by the sick one’s bed, 

Upon the ocean’s dreary solitude. 

All other feelings save Love’s own subdued— 

How could they choose but love, when life was new, 
And Hope her weight into the balance threw? 

They hail’d hope’s promises as those of truth, 

And view’d them thro’ the telescope of youth. 

Death was around them--each successive day 
Found some new victim pining with decay, 

And yet no aid—Life’s sad and weary span 

Seem’d as if cast "neath heaven’s avenging ban; 

The lonely wail, the agonizing look, 

The all of death, we find so hard to brook, 

Were darkly past without a pitying eye 

To mark the sufferer’s dying agony ! 

*T was this that faster bound Love’s gentle chain, 
And made him wear so little of earth’s stain! 

At length in very weariness, the few 

Who had been left by death, despairing, threw 

The white sails to the wind, away, away ! 

She flew as flying from death’s fearful sway, 

They cared not whither, for it matter’d not— 

Worse than it had been, could not be their lot— 
Famine and death had look’d them in the face ; 
They could but die, no matter where the place. 

The ocean was alike, the same blue waves 

Would open easily to give them graves! 

All day they sail’d beneath a burning sun, 

And when the fiery god his race had done— 

When to his briny couch he sank at last, 

The cry of ‘iand’ came from the towering mast. 

Oh! what a sight was there—some wildly wept, 
Whose hearts, when death was round them, calmly slept; 
And some as wildly Jaughed, as if the brain 
Were tortur’d into madness. It were vain 
To strive to tell the frantic joy of those 

Who deem’d their sufferings so near the close ! 
They knew not what it was—it was enough 
That land was near, albeit tho’ rude and rough! 
But Ella wept not; closer still she clung 

To him around whom all her hepes were flung ; 
With earnest eyes she gazed into his face, 

As if she strove their future fate to trace : 
While he, with one arm fondly round her twined, 
With kindling eyes the big tears strove to blind, 
Spoke to her heart in whispers soft and low, 
That call’d the red blood swiftly to her brow 
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With feelings life but once can only know— 
Love’s first bewildering words—-the spoken vow :—- 
“ How softly beams the moon on yonder isle, 
‘‘As sweet, mine own love, as thy gentle smile; 
‘“‘And every star looks kindly from above, 
‘“‘As they too, like our hearts, were lit with love ! 
“* Come, bear thee up, perchance a home is there, 
“Whose sweets henceforth we may together share— 
“Or, if in waiting, perils for us lie, 
*“ Blest in each other’s love, we can but die !” 
Gently she answered—* Where thy lot is cast, 
“‘ My own is with it to the very last.” 

All gaze with rapture on the shores of green, 
No longer veil’d by distance, plainly seen. 
Some who were smitten with the hideous plague 
Come forth with sadden’d feelings wild and vague, 
Remembering faintly friends they left behind, 
Whose memory with life is intertwined,— 
And some, whose hearts had long forgot the pray’r 
Which they had learn’d when life was young and fair, 
With meek and chasten’d spirits humbly knelt, 
And gave to God the gratitude they felt! 
At length the anchor cleaves the sleeping sea, 
Boat after boat is let down joyously ; 
And faces, which had long forgot to smile, 
Look’d happy as they near’d the fairy isle! 
gather'd there 


The very essence of the ambient air: 


An isle that seem’d as heaven hac 


Around the laurel many a bright rose twines, 

As on the lap of glory love reclines — 

While from the turf the violet’s eye of blue 

Looks up to skies of its own gentle hue ;— 

The orange trees put forth their bridal leaves, 
Twinkling like stars on Summer's cewy eves, 
Their leaves unshaken, nor their odor stirr’d, 

Save by the melody of some sweet bird; 

The ocean seems by Beauty’s power subdued, 

Nor strives to break upon her solitude— 

The flowers spring up, along the em’rald verge, 

As tho’ they fear’d not e’en the foamy surge— 

The moon looks softly into streams and brooks 
Which ne’er have known the light of other looks— 
Earth hath no gem of beauty, rich, or rare, 

That bounteous nature had not garner’d there— 

A realm of beauty man had never trod, 

Belonging but to nature and her God! 

Days fled apace, and gentle Love had made 

A temple fair, as love’s may ever be, 

And on its gorgeous altar-place was laid 

Life’s earliest flowers from every earth-stain free! 
But Death had not withdrawn his iron grasp, 

And little reck’d he that Love’s feeble clasp 

Was striving to keep back his fatal power : 

He only waited for his own dread hour! 

Alas, it is the heritage of life! 

Its paths are e’er with grief or evil rife; 

And when we deem we've reach’d the promis’d goal, 
Perchance cold age has wither’d up the soul ! 

The cup that sparkled brightly to the brim, 

Has, to our eyes, grown strange and sadly dim— 
Or death will come, stern and unyielding death, 
E’en while we're panting to recall the breath 
We've lost in running for some tinsel'd toy, 
Which, when obtained, is made of dark alloy! 
Health had return’d to all, save her whose smile 
Was as the sunshine to that happy isle ; 
She was the treasur’d one of that lone band— 
A flowery coronal upon life’s strand ! 

As pines the bird, tho’ girt with love and care, 
So Ella pined for her own native air— 
Columbia's hills—her bright and sunny sky— 
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The broad blue rivers that beneath it lie— r 
plain 
Came back upon her heart so oft again 


The leafy forest and the flowery 


That blinding tears would have their ready way— 


Soy ayes 


They would not be subservient to Love’s sway! 
Oft would she sit beside the cottage door 

The little band had rear’d, and cover’d o’er 
With Summer vines, to watch the flag that hung 
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On the deserted ship’s mast, as it flung 
Its storied stripes and stars unto the breeze, 
And long to dare again the treacherous seas. 
She would have dared the sea, to look once more 
Upon her own Columbia’s rock-bound shore, 
But none were there who would so madly brave 
The monster death within the very grave ! . 
True, there was one who would have peril’d life— 
Who would have dared the elements’ deep strife 
With quiet heart, if thus he could but save 
His treasur’d idol from an early grave ! 
He was but one—his heart was strong with hope, 
But with the task his strength could never cope. 
Ah, thus it is our hearts are often strong, 
And high resolves within its chambers throng ; 
But quickly as the purpose has its birth, 
Some galling chain has dragged us back to earth! 
He strove with Love’s own sweet enduring art > 
To weave forgetfulness around her heart ; 
And many a legend of the olden time 
Was woven into sweet and tinkling rhyme ; 
Or as she sat and watch’d some favorite star, 
His fingers wander’'d o’er his lov’d guitar; 
And he would improvise some gentle tale 
Of love, that could o’er all things else prevail! 
Leonni was a Hebrew ; in his face 
His lineage you might distinctly trace ; 
Man never wore a truer, manlier heart— 
In such a nature guile could have no part! 
Fror Italy he came—tho’ far away, we 
Where Jordan rolls its dark and time-stain’d waters— 
Far, where the Saviour’s bloody foot-prints lay— 
Where wept his human sorrows Judah’s daughters, 
His birthplace lay. In proud Jerusalem, 
That vainly strove Jehovah's frown to stem, 
His eyes first saw the light—His heart had learn'd 
Full many a legend by the Christian spurn’d— 
Strong in the faith he had been ever taught, 
He gave no other e’en a passing thought. 
Trusting that Judah’s glory would return, 
And with a holier, brighter radiance burn, 
Fore’er unchanged. He could not choose but deem 
The Christian’s creed a wild delusive dream. 
And now he found his faith fast giving way 
Beneath Love's beautiful and gentle sway! 
So many memories were round it flung, 
His spirit to its ancient glories clung : 
Love such a mantle o’er Religion threw, 
He deem’d the one, and then the other true. 
His heart was stored with dreams of Italée, 
As bright as minstrel dreams can ever be ; 
And in its core a brilliant fountain play’d— >» 
A fount of sunshine and of gentle shade ; 
And to his lips such burning words would start 
As have their birthplace in the poet’s heart ; 
And lovely thoughts, that could not calmly lie 
Within his heart would kindle in his eye, 
And light his face with looks so sweetly fair 
That told a glorious mind was written there ; 
And oft with some sweet tale he strove to chase 
The gathering memories from Ella’s face : 
Or they would wander forth on dewy eves, 
When stars were twinkling thro’ the darkling leaves, 
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And sit them down among the fragrant flowers, 
And wile away with love the passing hours; 

Or each in turn relate some legend o'er 

Of far-off countries they should see no more! 
One eve they wander’d to the ocean’s verge, 
And sat them down—awhile they seem’d to merge 
All feelings into one—that one as pure 

As heaven’s own love that must for aye endure ; 
Awhile they both forgot the heaving sea, 

And to each other seem’d the world to be. 

Alas, that earth should break the precious dream 
That seems of Paradise a wandering beam! 

But Ella's eyes were wandering o’er the main, 
And back upon Leonni’s face again. 

One hand upon her brow is tightly prest, 

The other strain’d upon her heaving breast. 

In mute suspense, and yet in sad surprise, 

He still is following her eager eyes! 

The myst’ry ’s o’er—lo! in eve’s purple light 

A vesse] breaks upon the gladden’d sight. 

Hope sits in brightness upon Ella’s brow, 

As towards the isle the vessel turns her prow; 
But ’tis not long—away before the wind 

She flies, unheeding those she leaves behind. 
“My own America !” came from the heart 

Of her who’d seen Hope brighten and depart, 
As like a weary child she fondly flung 

Her arms around Leonni’s neck, and clung 

To him confidingly, as tho’ she knew 

He was her only hope, the fond, the true! 

And as she wept she spoke—“ I would not be, 
“Tf I might choose, what I must seem to thee. 
“IT am not fickle, for [ love thee still— 

**T cannot mould my heart to my own will— 

“ Would that I might ! but Memory will cling 

** So to my soul, that even Love's soft wing 

“* Must fail to banish it.” In whispers low, 
And sweet as softest Music’s gentle flow, 

The lover spoke—*“ I would not have thy heart 
“ Fromn all its earliest memories depart— 

**] would not have thee love thy far-off home 
“Less than thou dost. Wherever I may roam, 
“Within my heart I shall most fondly bear 
‘The looks my childhood’s home was wont to wear. 
“Come, dearest, lay thy head upon my breast! 
“Thus, let thine arm around my neck be prest; 
“‘And while those dear eyes wander o’er the veil 
““The Holy One hath drawn around his throne, 
**T will relate some legendary tale, 

“‘And weary time the power of Love shall own.” 


THE BRIDE. 


*T was morn, o’er fair Judea’s hills 

An armed host came marching down, 
To tear from proud Jerusalem’s brow 
Her ancient and all-glorious crown! 
The glittering helms and serried spears 
Were flashing in the morning sun, 
While ’neath the mail full many a heart 
Was dreaming of the battle won ; 

And high above the nodding plumes 
The Roman eagle proudly flies, 

With open beak and ontstretch’d wing, 
As if he strove to reach the skies. 
And, lo! before the city wall 

The Roman soldiers proudly stand, 
With grounded spear and unquail'd heart, 
A brave and almost countless band! 

But wo! to sad Jerusalem, 

Her temple proud, and gorgeous domes— 
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Alas ! for beauty, youth and age, 

In cottage or in palace homes ! 

Vengeance is written on the sky 

In terrible and fearful lines, 

And thro’ the light and shadowy clouds 

The blade of battle brightly shines ! 
The siege begins, and every sun 

Looks on its countless numbers dead ; 

And peace and hope together now 

Have from the ill-starr’d city fled. 

*Tis almost o’er, and step by step 

The fierce invaders win their way, 

While from each roof the red-wing’d fire 

Leaps up as if to mock the day’ 

There at a palace window sits 

One who was lately made a bride— 

The gentle chain—the silver chord, 

That bound her heart, is now untied ; 

And from those eyes her woman’s soul 

Looks forth upon the coming foe, 

With all the scorn and high disdain 

That may be mixed with fearful woe‘ 

The one to whom she freely gave 

Her young heart’s pure and spotless dower, 

For whom alone she would have died, 

Had perish’d in life’s early flower. 

She look’d as one who knew her fate 

Must be subservient to her will, 

As one who calmly could defy 

Stern Death his icy cup to fill! 

And now within the lady’s halls 

A lawless band have madly rush’d, 

And sculptured form and lovely flower 

Alike beneath their feet is crush’d— 

And see! the lady with a smile 

As they ascend the gorgeous stair, 

With her own hand has lit the train 

That seals the death of each one there! 

A lightning flash—a fearful shock— 

Tells of the fearful death they died— 

Nought but a blacken’d mass remains 

To tell where sleeps the hero's bride ! 
What has the heart to do with earth, 

When all it e’er has lov’d is gone— 

When in the future nothing lies 

That we dare fix our hopes upon ? 

So he, the hero she had loved, 

Had perish’d in remorseless war, 

And nought could ever hide again 

From her own heart its hideous scar! 

’T was better thus to proudly die, 

Than live a sad and blighted thing— 

To bear about a rankling wound 

For which Time could no healing bring. 


Leonni ceas’d, and breathed a gentle vow, 
While bending o’er the lady’s snowy brow, 
And then, his fingers o’er his harp he flung, 
And thus in numbers low again he sung! 


PARADISE. 


The gates of Paradise were barr’d 
As thro’ a weary traveller pass’d: 
A lady whose high brow was starr’d 
With all that intellect may cast— 
One who had worn the laurel wreath 
Awarded by the breath of Fame ; 
But ah! the heart that beat beneath 
Responded not to Glory’s name. 
Vainly the weary world she sought 
For Pleasure’s pure and holy bali, 
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But in its range she found not aught 
To bring the sweet and treasur’d calm! 
She valued not the lip-breathed praise 
That dwelleth in the future far ; 
”"T was but the cold and distant rays— 
The radiance of a setting star. 
Yet youth and beauty both were hers, 
And wealth, with all its tinsell’d show, 
That ever brings its worshippers, 
With lips of fire and hearts of snow. 
But life no longer was enjoy’d— 
There was a something wanted still, 
To fill the dark and cheerless void, 
Which earthly things had fail’d to fill. 
Her dreams were all of Eden’s rest, 
Among its pure and stainless flowers, 
Where Time flies o’er the angel blest, 
Unmeasur’d by earth’s weary hours. 
But hardly had her pray’r been won, 
And Eden burst upon her sight, 
Revealing its undying sun— 
Its beauty all unstain’d and bright ! 
Ay, hardly had she enter’d in, 
Ere to her heart the feeling came, 
That she was stain’d with mortal sin, 
And no companionship could claim. 
lt was no longer Paradise— 
The veil from off her heart was cast, 
And gazed upon her pitying eyes 
. As sadly thro’ the throng she pass’d, 
The very flowers that seem’d to fling 
: Their incense on each passer by, 
Shrank back, as fearing she would bring 
Some earth-stain, to their purity. 
The bright-wing’d birds that flew among 
The graceful trees of tender hue, 
: As if in sadness ceas’d their song, 
And gazed upon the mourner wo! 
And mournfully she sat and wept 
O’er dreams reality made dim, 
While in the distance softly swept 
From angel-harps the choral hymn. 
And as she wept an angel stood 
And gazed with pity in his eyes: 
Softly he spoke—‘* Why art thou sad? 
‘*'Tears were not made for Paradise !” 
The lady spake—*A fate like this 
‘‘Ts more than mortal heart can bear: 
if “To look upon so much of bliss, 
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“Yet know its sweets | may not share. 
“Oh, take me hence !” and tears like rain 
Fell on the angel’s shining feet— 
‘Oh, take me hence ! 1 would not stain 
‘** By mortal anguish bliss complete !” 
The pitying angel raised her up 
hi And led her thro’ the shining train ; 
But broken was the fairy cup 
sf In which her heart so long had lain! 
: And as he oped the rosy door, 
{ He bade her gently speed to earth, 
re And seek for Paradise no more 
+ Till God had given her spirit birth! 
4 With chasten’d heart she then return’d, 
And waited with the Christian's trust— 
For she in penitence had learned 
The heart hath hopes that are not dust! 
Still gifted with the poet’s dower, 
She used it as a holy loan, 
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A gem from Paradise unstain’d— 
A gift that ’mid the world’s dark stir 
Should never be by earth profaned. 

And she was blest—the fragrant turf-- 
The gentle wave that kiss’d the strand, 
The flowers that gemm’d the verdant earth, 

All told her of a “ better land.” 


Leonni paus’d, and gazed into the eyes 

Still wandering sadly o’er the moonlit skies— 
O’er his guitar the sunny hair had stray’d 

As shaming the bright strings on which it laid: 
An arm around his neck was fondly thrown, 
And one hand gently prest within his own. 
Softly he raised the fair and drooping head, 
And sweetly spoke her name—the vision fled— > 
A vision of a far-off verdant dell, 

Which in her childhood she had lov’d so well; 

Where, with the summer flowers, she oft had play’d, 

And strove to catch the sunbeams as they laid 

Upon her naked feet, or glanced along 

The limpid streamlet as it sung its song 

Of unstain’d joy among the mossy stones, 

And making music even of its moans— 

The dream was broken, from her brow she flung 

The mantling hair, and wildly thus she sung ; 


SONG, 
There's a land in the West where the broad rivers sleepeth 
In beauty unchanging beneath the blue skies, 
And on their green margins the flower-vines creepeth, 
And see in the waves their own beautiful dyes. 
There, in the deep sunlight the forest-leaves shiver, 
And tremblingly woo the soft kiss of the breeze ; 
And the waves of the broad-bosom’d lakes gently quiver 
And glance in the moon like our own island seas! 
There, over the mountains the blue streamlet boundeth, > 
As striving the spirit of Silence to mock ; * 
And far in the valley its clear voice resoundeth 
As it joyfully leapeth from rock unto rock ! 
Tis a land that is famed in the pages of story; 
For her sons, like her mountains and rivers, are free: 
The deeds of her heroes—her bright flag of glory, 
Is sung by the minstrel o’er many a sea! 
Italia may boast of her gardens of roses, 
Of orange-groves filling the air with perfume— 
But ah, on my own native land there reposes 
The glory and sweetness of Eden’s first bloom ' 


Then, o’er her spirit stole a sadder mood, 

And Mem’ry was by Loye almost subdued— 
And from her lips some low words gently fell, 
Like the soft murmurings of an ocean shell. 


LOVE AND MEMORY. 


I would that Memory would leave 
This little ocean isle of ours, 
And cease to twine her mournful wreath 
Among sweet Love’s delicious flowers. ba) 
I would not give to Mem’ry now 
The few short hours that may be mine, 
For Love, the tender, deep and true, 
Hath claim’d them for his holy shrine! 
On such a glorious night as this, 
I would not mourn the paths I’ve trod, 
While o’er me burn the same bright stars— 
The gorgeous music-notes of God! 
The very same—no, not the same! 


I watched when life was warm and free: 
For J] am in another clime— 
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The very stars are strange io me! 
Oh, Love and Mem'ry, ye are strong, 

And fearfully ye strive to-night— 
For Love is stirring to efface 

The words that Mem’ry fain would write ! 
My heart is weak—I cannot strive 

As I have done when Hope was mine. 
Hope has deserted me; and now, 

Oh, Love, the mastery is thine ! 


Gently Leonni wiped the starting tear, 

And strove with Hope her weeping heart to cheer: 
And yet he felt that hope was all in vain; 

The silver chord was almost broke in twain. 

Ile felt ’twas his to watch from day to day 

His treasur’d flower grow dim and fade away, 

And know that round his heart each burning link 
Was clinging closer as she neared Life’s brink. 
His thoughts were prophets, for the time had come 
When she no more could leave her cottage home. 
Midsummer came—the bending grapevines clung 
Around the cottage eaves, and o’er the door 

The purple clusters in luxuriance hung— 

The orange trees their star-like blossoms wore 

As for a bridal,—and the forest walks 

Were strewn with flowers, that hung upon their stalks, 
As bending ’neath their perfume,—and the air 
Was filled with melody—but Grief was there. 
Upon a couch the gentle Ella lay, 

Wasting beneath the finger of decay. 

Music and books around the couch are strown— 
The books unread—the harp gives out no tone. 
And there are laid the sweetest tropic flowers, 

As if to soothe the sick one’s weary hours: 

But all in vain, the heart is wandering thro’ 
Remember’d seenes that once it fondly knew. 
Sadly beside the couch the lover kneels, 

His quivering form tells of the grief he feels ; 

His hands are o’er his face, as tho’ he fain 

Would hide from her the big and burning rain 
That chokes his speech. Her hands are softly laid 
Upon his head, as if she had essayed 

To speak, andcouldnot. Hark! she speaks his name— 
“Leonni!” And he asks what she would claim? 
“Leonni, ’tis the last boon I may ask; 

**] would not have it be to thee a task : 

“The joys of Heaven are opening to my eyes, 
“And | would have thee share my paradise. 

“And yet its pleasures never may be won, 

‘“‘ Save thro’ the blood of the Redeeming One— 

* Wilt thou not meet me there? or shall the chain 
‘* Be severed, never to unite again?” 

He answer’d not, but raised his voice and pray’d 
That He, who had permitted such dark shade 

To rest upon his heart, would drive away 

The envious clouds, that he might see his way. 

A smile of triumph burn’d in Ella’s eyes— 

She look’d an angel passing to the skies! 

Softly she whisper’d, “ Dearest, let me rest 

“For one brief space upon thy faithful breast. 
““We shall be happy—one dark trial o’er, 

“And we shall meet on Eden’s happy shore ! 

“ Let me look out once more—oh! once again, 
“‘Upon my country’s banner—never stain 

“ Hath soil’d its glorious stars—’tis vain—no more ! 
“ Dearest Leonni, the last hope is o’er !” 
Her arms were round his neck, but life had fled: 
Still, still, he fondly clung unto the dead. 

They came and parted them, the gentle few 

Who to the very last had been so true. 

They laid her ’mongst the flowers she lov’d, and hung 








The star-flag of her country o’er her grave : 

And many a tear from man’s proud heart was wrung 
For her they so much lov’d, yet could not save ! 

And day by day Leonni watch’d alone 

The resting-place of her—his earliest love. 

He waited with the Christian’s patient trust 

Till his own heart should go down “ dust to dust”— 
He knew that she was blest—an angel, where 
There came no shadow of a grief or care— 

He murmur’d not; in every breeze that came, 

He heard her call him fondly by his name. 

When even came, in every well-known star, 

He deem’d her face beam’d on him from afar! 

He felt content—he knew that they should meet 
Where there could come no sound of parting feet ; 
And with the Christian’s faith he knew she trod 
The starry mansions of a boundless God! 


Clark's Mills, Ohio, March 1841. 





FLORA’S CHOICE. 
A FABLE—FROM THE GERMAN. 
BY MRS. E. J. EAMES. 
I. 
When Jupiter call’d the prototypes 
Of his fancy to existence, 
The bright and blooming Flora 
Came forward in the distance. 
And Jupiter said to Flora— 
“‘ Choose thyself a Lover— 
But see to it, silly child, 
That thou choose not a rover.” 
Il. 
The laughing-hearted Flora, 
Casta careless glance around her— 
O, had she chosen Phebus, 
Immortality had crown’d her— 
But his beauty was too lofty : 
Too widely did they differ— 
And she chose—(who would have thought it ”) 
The wild and idle Zephyr ! 
Ill. 
“ Unthinking one”—said Jupiter, 
“ Why will thy sex prefer 
The bold, and fickle gallant, 
To the steady worshipper? 
Hadst thou only chosen Phebus, 
From yonder crowd of spirits— 
Thou and thine, had shared forever, 
The gift that he inherits. 
IV. 
But now salute thy bridegroom.” 
And Zephyr kiss’d fair Flora,— 
And through the realms of the Prince of Air, 
Transform'd to flower-dust bore her! 
Maidens who are blooming, 
Choose not for a lover 
(As Flora did Zephyrus) 
An everlasting rover! 
Eames’s Place, May 1841. 


————________. 


ANTIQUITY OF BORING. 

The following rule was adopted by the English House of Com- 
mons in the year 1692 :—‘* Ordered, that no member do accept of 
any entertainment at any public house for the carrying on any 
matter under the consideration of the house, and that the offer of 
any money or gratuity to any member for matters transacted in 
the house, shall be deemed a high crime and misdemeanor.” 
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TEXAS AND ITS REVOLUTION.* 


By Frepericx Lecierc, Doctor of Medicine of the Fa- 
culty of Paris, Chief Physician of the General Hospital 


of Tours, Member of the Society of Natural History of 


France, of the Entomological Society of France, &c. 

To His Excellency Mirapeav B. Lamar, 
President of the Republic of Teras. 

General Lamar, one of the first to fly to the defence of a 
people fighting for their liberty, was admitted into the Tex- 
an army as a private soldier, and soon attained the first 
rank in it by his bravery and coolness. 

Called to the Vice Presidency in September, 1836; raised 


to the Presidency towards the end of the year 1838, by the | 
unanimous concurrence of the citizens, General Lamar has | 


not ceased to consecrate his labors to the welfare of Texas, 
and has shown himself a good governor as well as a skilful 
warrior and brave soldier. 
I am happy in offering him this feeble testimony of my 
admiration. 
FREDERICK LECLERC, D. M. P. 


INTRODUCTION. 


This work, already published in the Review of both Worlds, | 


is but an imperfect sketch. It has not been my design to 
give a complete idea of the present condition of Texas. 
The changes which every day brings forth in places occu- 
pied by the Anglo-American race, ought to banish that 
thought from me. 


I have only sought, as much as was in my power, to make 


known what I have seen of this admirable country, and of 


the people inhabiting it. 
Many documents have been furnished me by contempo- 
rary history, and I have largely drawn, for the accounts 


which I give of the Texan Revolution, from the work of 
the Rev. Mr. Chester Newell, published at New-York in | 


1838. 


The result of the geological and botanical researches | 


which I made in Texas, will be the subject of a separate 
work, and will be published hereafter. 


TEXAS AND ITS REVOLUTION, 


The revolution which has made before our eyes an inde- 
pendent Republic out of the Mexican Province of Texas, 
is at the same time one of the most singular events of con- 
temporary history, and one of the occurrences which will 
exercise the greatest influence upon the political and social 
future of North America. The gigantic progress of this 
new State, the extraordinary increase of its population, the 
impulse which it imparts to the mind and to physical in- 
terests in the bosom of the United States, along the Gulf of 
Mexico, and in all the northern provinces of the Mexican 
Republic between the Atlantic Ocean and the Sea of Cali- 
fornia, the importance which its immense powers of pro- 
duction give it in the commercial system of the world,— 
such are the motives which ought at this moment to draw 
the attention of Europe upon Texas. The French govern- 
ment was right in hesitating no longer to acknowledge an 
independence, which the victory of San Jacinto had estab- 
lished on a solid foundation, and which, since that epoch, 
has not run the least danger, notwithstanding the vain de- 
clarations and fallacious warlike preparations of Mexico. 
It would have committed a great fault if, from excess of re- 
spect to a power to which we owe so little of it, it had 
neglected the opportunity of establishing, upon equitable 


* Translated from the French, by a Gentleman of Phila- 
delphia, for the Southern Literary Messenger. 
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|and advantageous foundations, our political and commer- 
cial relations with a country which will infallibly rise to a 
very high degree of prosperity. I know that the enemies of 
Texas invoke considerations of another nature, to tarnish 
its revolution and its government; but would it not have 
{been impolitic, and contrary to the true principles of the 
law of nations, to refuse to conclude treaties with Texas 
because its constitution has not proclaimed the abolition of 
slavery, and because the question of slavery has been 
closely connected with the events which have separated it 


? 


from the Mexican Republic? 


The French government 
ought not to prejudice itself with these circumstances ;—it 


was not a competent judge of so formidable a question, and 
it was sufficient for it to know that Texas intended to con- 
form to the general laws of the civilized world concerning 
the abolition of the trade. 


I believe that it would be useless to develop these pre- 
liminary considerations further. The importance of Texas, 
|the greatness of the part which she is called to play, the 
| fertile activity of the Anglo-Mexican race, threatening al- 

ready the degenerate Spanish race of Mexico upon its own 
| territory,—these are the facts which have vigorously seized 
They 
| will, doubtless, receive with interest, as they may with per- 
| fect confidence, these still fresh recollections of a traveller, 
| who has endeavored to see clearly—-who has visited the 
new-born cities of Texas, from the Sabine to the Rio de las 
Nueces—who has ascended its beautiful rivers, whose 


}upon the imagination and struck all sober minds. 


banks are already extensively subdued by industry and 
| commerce—who has traversed its solitudes, for the most 
part unexplored, but whose physiognomy is daily changing 
| beneath the footstep of the planter—and who bas brought 
| back from it a lively feeling of admiration for this vast and 
| magnificent country, which bas at length ceased to be in 
want of meu, 

The Sabine to the east ;* the Red River to the north ; to 
|the west a chain of mountains, whose eastern slope gives 
| birth to the tributaries of the upper waters of the Brazos, to 
| those of the Colorado and to the Colorado itself; then in 
the direction from north-west to south-east, to complete the 
| western frontier, the Rio Grande de} Norte as far as the 
sea; finally on the south the Gulf of Mexico between the 
mouth of the Sabine and that of the Rio Grande: such are 
nearly the great natural lines which mark the boundary of 
Texas upon the map. ‘The vast territory thus bounded, 
touches the United States on the east and on part of the 
northern frontier, and Mexico, future contingencies ex- 
cepted, on the other frontiers. The States of the Anglo- 
American confederacy bordering upon Texas are Louisiana 
and Arkansas; the Mexican provinces are those of New 
| Mexico, Chihuabua and Cohahuila. At the time of Mr. de 
| Humboldt’s voyage to New Spain, the Intendant of San 
| Luis Potosi, upon which the Province of Texas was de- 
| pendant in respect to its administration, regarded as his 
eastern limit the Rio Mermentas or Mexicana, which emp- 
| ties into the Gulf of Mexico to the eastward of the Sabine ; 
| but by Article 3, of the Treaty of Washington of February 
| 22, 1819, concluded with Spain, the United States have ad- 
vanced their western frontier as far as the Sabine. At this 
very moment, the State of Arkansas is soliciting of Con- 
gress the more exact running of its boundaries on the side 
of Texas; and when the new republic shall have been ac- 





knowledged by its former mother-country, there will also 
be a boundary question to settle between her and Mexico. 
The United States, Texas and Mexico, are now disputing 
about nothing but deserts ; as in the last age, England and 
France concerning Canada, the valley of the Mississippi 
and Louisiana. But population is quickly advancing in 
| these solitudes of to-day, which to-morrow will be cleared ; 





* See the map. 
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and these boundary questions, which embarrass the posses-; new republic have accomplished since the declaration of 
sion of great navigable lines, like the Rio Bravo del Norte, i their independence. Emigration is going on briskly upon 
or of great commercial channels, are from henceforth very | the Colorado, and even seems to wish to pause for a mo- 
important. We may judge of it by some details which I| ment upon its banks. 
shall give hereafter. | It was by the San-Jacinto that 1 entered Texas. No- 
I shall not attempt to point out between what degrees of | thing was more striking than the contrast between the vir- 
latitude and longitude Texas is comprised, because, to do | gin solitudes which we traversed, and the steamboat which 
so even vaguely, a too minute analysis of its territorial ele- | conveyed us. On both sides of the river, uncultivated na- 
ments would be necessary. Its surface is reckoned at) ture, untilled prairies covered with high grass—ne trace of 
165,000 square miles, or 104,560,000 English acres, which | man, of his works, of his necessities; but upon this river, 
is nearly equivalent to 42,000,000 hectares. ‘here is incessantly struck by our powerful machine, modern art 
therefore room enough for a great people upon so extensive | represented by one of its most wonderful creations, indus- 
a territory, although these numbers are very far from the 4 ‘try which changes the face of the world—civilization sum- 
or 500,000 square miles assigned by Mr. Chester Newell | med up in one of its most energetic instraments! There 
to the surface of Texas. Let us leave these dry details, | was much therein to move the imagination and to furnish a 
and occupy ourselves with the physiognomy of the country. | noble food for thought. No one around me had the appear- 
It is enough to cast a glance upon the map to see that Texas | ance of thinking about it. The people with whom I was 
is one ot the best watered countries in the world. In going | travelling belong to a race which does great things in play. 
from west to east, there are counted not less than nine con- | We perceived here and there in the midst of the boundless 
siderable rivers, which are the Rio-Nueces, the San-Anto-| prairie which the San-Jacinto waters, clumps of great 
nio, the Guadalupe, the Colorado, the Brazos, the San-| trees—a kind of little islands in an ocean of verdure. 
Jacinto, the Rio-Trinidad, the Naches and the Sabine: the | Sometimes the forest advanced to the hanks of the river, 
greater number have their mouths in the Gulf of Mexico: | and followed it in all its windings. Vegetation is not less 
the others empty not far from the sea into the principal | rich than diversified in this part of Texas. Too the taxodium 
river, which empties its waters therein directly. A multi-| distichum, the juniperus and the pines, which I had first re- 
marked, succeeded, on ascending the San-Jacinto, magnifi- 


tude of secondary water-courses intersect the immense 
plain on all sides, whose channels are accessible almost | cent clumps of oaks, intermixed with enormous magnolias. 
uniformly in a north-west direction in proceeding from the | Fine laurels showed themselves from time to time, and, al- 
sea by the great rivers which | have just enumerated. | though little varied, the country was neither monotonous 
From the Sabine to the Rio-Bravo, this plain is, so to speak, | nor dull. We had experienced in Galveston Bay a degree 
entirely on a level with the shore of the Gulf, and little ele- of cold pretty sharp ;* but in proportion as we withdrew 
vated above the waters of the sea. More undulating as we | ourselves from the coast, the temperature perceptibly rose ; 
proceed to the north, it is covered with some hills towards | the air was very still, and the hissing of the steam alone 
the east between the basin of the Red River and that of the | disturbed the silence and the solitude. If the vegetation 
Rio-Trinidad, and it presents towards the west a chain of | was fine enough to make us admire the desert, animated 
pretty high mountains, to which has been given the name of | nature, which exhibited itself to us under forms more lively 


Sierra de San- Saba. than new, also sufficed to enliven it. Herds of deer passed 


The water-courses which intersect Texas all resetnble | in the distance; thousands of birds flew round about us; 
each other ; they are deeply encased in the light beds of the | immense companies of pelicans suffered themselves to be 
prairie, and present that torrent-like appearance which is | approached without exhibiting the least fear ; and the sheet 
common to the greater part of the rivers of New Spain ; the | of water, which the steamboat furrowed, was covered with 
navigation is sometimes impeded by rapids, and almost all | ducks and wild-geese. Upon the trees of both banks was 
have at their mouths bars, whose passages is not always| seen a kind of vulture, which is tolerated at New Orleans 
free from danger. The first which I saw was that of the| under pretence of public utility. 

Red Fish, at the mouth of the San-Jacinto, in Galveston} The little town of Lynchburg soon appeared. It is situ- 
Bay. That of the Brazos will certainly prove injurious to| ated upon the right bank of the San-Jacinto, a little below 
the importance which the new-born city of Velasco is as-| the point where this river receives the Buffalo-Bayou. A 
suming; but there is too much activity in the Anglo-Ame- | few houses compose this new-born city, and some ship- 
rican race to allow these natural obstacles not to be soon | builders’ yards are already observed there in active use. [ 
destroyed, overcome, or avoided, wherever it is possible.| saw there a schooner undergoing repairs, and every thing 
It was thus that, in 1838, [ saw the raft disappear, which, up| indicated a commercial calling, for which nature has pre- 
to that time, had obstructed the navigation of the Colorado, | pared great resources. The steamboat stopped there only 
one of the most beautiful rivers of Texas. A little above | long enough to take in some passengers. General Houston, 
the mouth, some miles to the north of Matagorda, had ac-| Ex-President of the Republic, was of the number. The 
cumulated, for a distance of three or four miles, an enor- 
mous mass of rubbish, trunks of trees, and drift-wood.| mensions in 1816. It was at this time about ten miles long, 
The Texans of Colorado, desirous of restoring to their| and about six hundred and sixty feet broad. This natural 
country a communication so important, undertook, before | bridge had been formed by the successive accumulations of 
my eyes, the destruction of this raft, and in a little time | drift-wood. It rose and fel] alternately with the surface of 
they had worked out a channel large enough to allow a| the waters; and although it was not firm, a thousand vege- 
boat, which had come from Bastrop in the upper part of the tables grew upon ‘its surface, as if they occupied the solid 
river, to reach Matagorda with ease.* This work is in other| ground. The most monstrous raft with which I am ac- 
respects one of the most useful which the citizens of the | quainted, is that which exists upon the Ouachita, one of the 
en of the Red River: it is seventeen leagues in 

* It is in Louisiana especially that the rafts present them-| length. It was described in 1804 as a natural bridge, upon 
selves upon a scale truly gigantic. The Red River had one| which all the plants of the neighboring forest sprang up, 
not far from its mouth, which has just been destroyed,—| without excepting the largest trees. The river concealed 
thanks to the exertions of the State Legislature. Another | itself completely from the eyes of the traveller under this 

| 


of them, very considerable, exists upon the Atehafalaya—| singular timber-float, and in many places they traversed it 


j 





a branch of the Mississippi—which is considered as the| all across without suspecting its existence. 
ancient bed of the Red River. Darby has given its di- * See Note A, at the end. 
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same evening we visited with him, upon the banks of the | going to seek their fortune elsewhere than on their native 
Buffalo-Bayou, which we had entered, the battle-field of} soil. Women are in the minority in the Australian pos- 
San-Jacinto. As the navigation became difficult and dan-| sessions of England, and it has been so for a long time in 
gerous in the dark, the boat was moored to some large trees | the Spanish possessions in the new world, although in 
on the left bank of the Bayou, and the travellers arranged | Mexico and in Peru the Europeans have contrived imme- 
matters to pass the night as they were best able. The | diately to marry the native women. But this void will not 
crew jumped on shore, set fire to some trees and lay around | be long in becoming filled in Texas. 
the fire. For my part, 1 returned on board, after my little| The environs of Houston are not peopled. The coloni- 
excursion upon the battle-field—on which | found still scat-| zation of this part of Texas, does not date for more than 
tered the skeletons of men and horses. four or five years back. The first colonies were Jed further 
The next morning early they resumed the voyage ; but it | west upon the Brazos, and, at the period of my sojourn, a 
was necessary to advance with care, on account of the infi- great number of those whom I saw arriving in the city did 
nite windings of the water-course which we were ascend-| not stop there ; but their passage gave it a very animated 
ing, its narrowness at some points, and the trunks of trees 
sunk in the mud, which often impeded the navigation. We 
there again found the formidable snags of the rivers of 


Louisiana. It was no longer a river which we were tra- 


appearance. They were on horseback, almost all armed 
with the too famous bowie-knife, the terrible instrument 
| which the western people of the United States make use of 
| with such effect. Most of them carried before them across 
versing ; it was a gully deeply encased between two walls, | the saddle, that rifle, excessively long, which they make 
above which trees grew and intertwined, which often! use of with a wonderful skill, and which Jackson used so 
scarcely allowed us to distinguish the sky. The prairie | well in the battle of New Orleans. 
had disappeared: we were proceeding through a thick 
forest. We passed by Harrisburg, or rather by its ruins-- 
for this little town still exhibited traces of the burning to 
which Santa Anna had devoted it during the war of 1836-- 
and the population, drawn off by Houston, which was then 
the seat of government, had not entirely returned upon its 
former territory. 


The keep of their horse 
does not cost them dear during their sojourn in the town. 
As soon as the traveller arrives, they lead his beast into the 
prairie, where it remains until the moment of his departure. 
This is a general practice, from which not even the mem- 
bers of Congress swerve. 

Houston did a great business in boards, which descend 
at little expense the Buffalo-Bayou and the San-Jacinto, to 

Houston, which bears the name of the first President of | the bay of Galveston. They had established a saw-mill 
the Texan Republic, is built, like Harrisburg, on the right | very near the city, which was in active employ, and whose 
bank of the Buffalo-Bayou, and at the head of the naviga-| products were carried to the river by a little rail-road. 
tion of this river, which can be ascended no further. 1| Since; a company has been organized for the building of a 
cannot say that Houston is already a great city, although it | steam saw-mill upon the opposite bank of the Bayou, and, 
is a capital ; but at least it is a city. The principal street, | so to speak, in the water. At my departure from Houston, 
Main Street, which is laid out in a straight line, and hand-| its affairs were going on very well, and the company even 
some enough for the country, runs down to the river: many | carried on the Bank successfully. 
others, parallel to the Bayou, cut the great street at right | 
angles ; the foot-walks are only marked out, and the finished | 
buildings have cunsidérable gaps between them. It was in 
the beginning of 1838 that | saw Houston ; two years must 
have altered many things in it, and I am certain that | 
should scarcely know it. Nevertheless the removal of the 
seat of government to Austin, on the Colorado, much further 
west, must have checked the growth of the first capital of 
Texas. 





After the San-Jacinto, in going from east to west, we 
meet the Rio-Brazos—one of the greatest rivers of Texas. 
The country which it traverses may be considered as the 
cradle of the new Texan population, and the principal 
focus of its political existence. The Brazos is, at many 
points, as large as the Seine, at Pont-Royal ; its course is 
more than five hundred miles in length, and, in the season 
of high water, it is navigable for many hundreds of miles 
above its mouth. Its rapids,* situated four miles below 
San‘Felipe de Austin, are the only serious obstacles which 
impede the navigation. What occasions them is a natural 
change in the bed of the river, which then acquires a greater 
slope, and runs in a distance of some hundred feet over 
blocks of free stone of irregular shape. The low waters 
lay bare this granite at intervals; and the little channels, 
which exist between the uncovered blocks, are neither 
deep enough nor wide enough to permit steamboats to ven- 
ture in them. But as the stone which composes these 
appearance, but nevertheless composed entirely of wood, | blocks is very easily split, I believe that it would-be possi- 
one meets with, here and there, those miserable cabins | }le to remove them and to render the Brazos navigable at 
called log-houses in the United States. Finally, for the last | all times. The soil of the valley of this river is of a won- 
touch to this picture, one saw in Main Street and near the \derful fertility ; accordingly the Anglo-Americans formed 


capitol, two enormous tents, which would have done honor | their first establishments upon its banks. It presents in 
to a chief of the Tartars or Bedouins. 


Every thing in these cities, run up in a few months, is 
still in a very imperfect sketch-like state. There reigns 
therein a confusion amusing enough, and a kind of chaos, of 
which nothing in Europe can give an idea. Thus we found 
the landing still obstructed by enormous trunks of trees; 
they had left standing in the streets great southern pines. 
The asvent which leads from the river to the city is very 
rough, and one stumbles at every step over the logs which | 
obstruct it. By the side of houses of tolerably handsome 





many places a peculiarity common enough in this part of 
There were not reckoned then at Houston less than two| North America; that is a red tinge which is often communi- 


hundred houses, and fifteen hundred inhabitants. These | cated not only to the Brazos but to other water-courses, and 
multiplied, so to speak, with a superhuman rapidity ; but | which has caused their being named by old travellers Red 
they wanted women, like the Romans before the rape of| River and Rio-Colorado. This latter name designates both 
the Sabines. I was particularly struck with this numeri-| a river of Texas and a river of California. There also is 
cal disproportion between the two sexes on arriving at} between the Rio-Trinidad and the upper Brazos a vast 


Houston, because the whole population, uneasy for the fate | territory, which the colonists have called Red Lands, from 
of our steamboat, turned out to meet us. This may be ea- 


sily understood: Texas is a quite recent colony of the 
United States. We remark the same phenomenon in all 
adventitious populations, composed, like this, of emigrants, 
who are for the most part bold and vigorous yonng people, * See note B, at the end. 


‘ 

ey color of its soil; at the northern extremity of the Gulf 
of California, other red lands are found, which are spoken of 
in the ancient chronicles of the Mexicans, who paused 








tae 
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there in their migration to the south, and were struck with | 
this phenomenon. ‘There must be geological causes of 
great extent and power, that this curious anomaly should 
embrace so large a zone upon the American continent. On 
the 22d of June, 1838, the water of the Brazos changed co- 
lor; from being muddy and troubled, it suddenly assumed a 
deep red minium color. This change, which occurred all 
at once, without the river’s increasing or diminishing In 
volume, lasted fifteen days, and disappeared as suddenly as 


it had appeared. 


! I endeavored to ascertain the cause of 


such a phenomenon, and satisfied myself that it was pro- 
duced by a certain quantity of peroxide of iron mixed with 
clay and held suspended in the water. One of the tributa- 
ries of the Brazos, which crossed the Red Lands, had | 


doubtless experienced a sudden rise, and carried away from 


| 
| 


the soil the coloring matter with which the river was im- 


pregnated. 


This tributary must have been of little impor- | 
tance, since the volume of water remained the same. The | 
oldest planters asserted, that the waters of the Brazos had 

‘ - ye 
to see that this phenomenon did not exhibit itself for the } 


first time. 


never presented such an appearance ; however, it was easy 


All the creeks, all the ravines extending to the 
river, are filled with clayey-sandy deposites of a red color, 
of different ages ; 


. ° ] | . ry 
deposites, in proportion as they approach the level of the | six thousard inhabitants to Texas. 


soil, indicates a decrease of intensity in the cause which 
originated them. 

I made upon the Brazos an observation, which I present 
to the consideration of science, and which seems to me to 
deserve a serious examination. This river, much less 
considerable than the Mississippi, nevertheless obeys, 
like the Father of Waters, a mysterious impulse, which 
drives it incessantly from right to left, causing it to abandon 
one of its banks to encroach upon the other: such is the 
origin of many little lakes, shaped like a horse-shoe, which 
we meet with here and there upon the right bank. There 
is one of them, a short distance from San-Felipe de Aus- 
tin, which still exhibits the same fish and the same fresh 
water shells as the Brazos, and in which we cannot fail to 
recognize-the former bed of the river. 


The city of San-Felipe de Austin, occupies upon the 


Brazos, a beautiful situation, at the eastern extremity of an | 


immense prairie, which extends as far as the Colorado. 
The centre of the Anglo-American settlements in Texas, it 
was the most considerable city of this country at the epoch 
of the insurrection. 
population of all the province exhibited its census, reckon- 
ing therein doubtless the neighboring country, at more than 
six thousand souls. I]t was in its bosom that the plan of the 
revolution was prepared. The delegates to the General 
Convention met there on the 3d of November, 1885, under 
the presidency of Mr. Archer; established there a provi- 


sional government, composed of a Governor and Lieutenant | 


Governor, and signed there the solemn declaration of the 
reasons which induced the Texan people to take arms 
against Mexico. The cradle of the revolution and of Tex- 
an nationality, San-Felipe was the victim of the war which 
it soon had to maintain todefend them. At the approach of 
the Mexican ariny, commanded by Santa Anna, the inhabi- 
tants, who could offer no resistance in an open place built 
of wood, set 


fire themselves to the town, that the enemy 
might at least find no resources there, and retired ipto the 
interior, with what they were able tocarry. 1 saw San-Fe- 
lipe a little more than two years after this disaster; most 
of the families had returned there, and were rebuilding their 
houses ; the traces of the burning were rapidly disappear- 


ing, and the new colonists, arriving in crowds from the 


United States, impressed great activity upon all the works. | 


Many Mexican families have also browsht back thither 
their poor household gods, with all their customs, and even 


> } 7 t le +} } } . } 
the basalt utensils which serve them for breaking the Indian 
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In 1833, an official enumeration of the 
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corn—the traditional food of the natives of Anahuac. ‘The 
Anglo-Americans fall to work so quickly, that San-Felipe 
must now preseut the appearance of a handsome city, and 
all the public establishments needful to a provincial chief 
In the month of July, 1838, they had laid out all the 


streets anew at right angles—the principal street enc 


town. 


perpendicularly at the Brazos. They were building a 
court-house, and the population had for a temple a large 
hall entirely bare, with two rows of benches, the one ap 
propriated to the men, the other to the women. For want 


\of a minister, there was an old carpenter, lately arrived 


from Massachusetts, who delivered a severe sermon; and 
he brave man, besides, did not acquit himself badly. San- 
An act of the Le; 


has acknowledged its right of ownership to the immense 


Felipe has prospects before it. slature 


plain in which the city is situated. They have divided this 
plain into lots which sell well, for the soil is very fertile 
Already a considerable quantity of cotton is cultivated in 
the low grouinds which bound the Brazos, and the country 
is inhabited by rich planters, 

The valley of the Brazos is very populous. There are 
counted there a certain number of towns, whose impoitance 


will become rapidly developed,—thanks to the emigrations 


_ ; = - . . = ae ar ; 
and the diminution of thickness of these | from Missouri, which furnished, in 1837 alone, more than 


Most of these towns 


|are situated, like San-Felipe, upon the right bank of the 
| ° } ; 
jriver, Which’ is much higher than the other, and healthier. 


} 


One still suffers from the heat at San-Felipe ; but on as- 


'cending the Brazos, the temperature changes perceptibly. 
| The prairie is more undulating; a thousand limpid brooks 
| water it in every sense ; and | doult not that-colonization 
will soon be vigorously carried on in this temperate zone, 
| which extends as far as the Red River. If the navigation 
|of the Brazos is easy so far, the population which will fol- 


|low its course will get behind the Sierra de San-Saba, 


| which this river bends round at its north-eastern point, and 
will finally spread towards the Rio-Grande or Bravo, in a 
vast country which is still very little known. 

Sulphur springs are found in the space which separates 
the Brazos from the Rio-Navasoto, one of its eastern tribu- 


taries. Other phenomena there are, and many traces of a 


| 
| voleanic commotion. Thus, at intervals, in the midst of 
| the prairie, the ground is sunk one or more feet below the 
_common level, and that for an extent of country quite cir- 
} cumscribed and limited. We may suppose that the subter- 
ranean forces have suddenly caused the upper layers to 
bend, which seem rent and cleft. The environs of New 
Madrid and of Vicksburg, in the United States, present 
similar holes; and perhaps these phenomena have their 


|cause in convulsions similar to those which desolated, in 
1812, a part of the valley of the Mississippi. ‘The litle ri- 
| ver of Navasoto is skirted with forests, wherein I saw very 
fine trees, and amongst others some Carolina poplars, whose 
trunks were at least fifteen feet in diameter. 

The destruction of the raft which barred, so to speak, the 
course of the Colorado, a little above its mouth, cannot fail 
to contribute powerfully to the development of population 
and commerce, in the basin of this great and beautiful river. 


The Colorado is generally from seven to eight hundred feet 





It is navi- 


in breadth, and from ten to fifteen feet in depth. 
| gable therefore for steamboats in the greater part of its 
| course ; and as it traverses a country of extreme fertility; 
| as it affords access to the mountains of San-Saba, explored 
| of old by the Spaniards ; as it even penetrates into the im- 
alone plains which spread out to the north-west of this 
‘Peseta we must conclude that its banks will not be long in 
| becoming one of the richest and the best settled countries 
of the new republic. 





The city of Matagorda, which is al- 
ready old, serves as its channel of trade upon the Gulf of 
Mexico. Matagorda and 


} } ae P ° , 
the high sea, a long bar or tongue of land, which vessels 


Unfortunately there is between 
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can pass only at a single point, at the pass called the Boca 
del Cavallo, and this pass is not deep enough to admit ves- | 
sels of over three hundred tons. In 1838 a newspaper was 
published at Matagorda, which numbered five hundred in- 


habitants, and it was in contemplation to establish a regu- 
lar line of steamboats between it and New-Orleans. Co- 
lumbus, Lagrange, Colorado City and Bastrop, lie upon the 
river going from Matagorda and ascending it towards the 
north. 





It is certain that steamboat navigation would meet 
with no obstruction from the sea up to Bastrop; and I have | 
no doubt but that the inhabitants of this latter city, who are 
very industrious and very active, will soon unite with those | 
of Matagorda to establish it upon the Colorado. 

We may consider the basin of the Colorado as the centre | 
of Texas; accordingly it has been chosen to receive, in | 
| 


1840, the seat of government. Many cities, Lagrange and 
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| balustrade. 





[May & JUNE, 


At San- 
Antonio it scarcely ever rains; the heaven there is of a 


they cultivated the tea tree there with success. 
perfect and constant serenity. During the warm season, 
The 
Sierra de San-Seba protects the city and its neighborhood 
from the cold winds of the north; but, like the Guadalupe, 
the river San-Antonio is too rapid, and navigation therein 
would meet with great obstacles. 


the Gulf breezes continually refresh the atmosphere. 


The physiognomy of Bejar is entirely Mexican. We do 
not remark in the streets, in the workshops, in the stores 
that feverish activity, which betrays, by itself alone, a differ- 
ent race in the cities of Houston, of San-Felipe, of Bastrop. 
Bejar is regularly built; its stone-bouses have but one 
story, and are all covered with a flat roof, surrounded by a 
We see there an old church surmounted by a 
platform, where General Cos had his artillery placed in 


pis a a 


Colorado City for example, contended for this honor, which | 1835. To the north-east of the city, and upon the left bank 
will be at the same time an advantage; but it is farther | of the San-Antonio, are found the remains of the Alamo— 
north, thirty miles above Bastrop, that the new capital is to a name famous in thé Texan annals. 
be established. 


It was a citadel 
They have given it the name of Austin, in 
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memory of the patriarch and founder of the Anglo-Ameri- | 
can colony of Texas. 


capital has been chosen with judgment. It will be contigu- 


- | - es . 
ous, by means of the upper part of the Colorado, to the me- | defences which would have done honor to the 


talliferous districts, upon which vigorous researches are | 


neither very high nor very thick. The brave Travis, with 


| tolerably strong for the country, although the walls were 
' 


The position of this extemporaneous | a handful of men, for a long time opposed to the troops of 


Santa Anna, forty times as numerous, one of those heroic 
Spain of 
1808. Nothing remains of the missions established amongst 


about to be carried on; and the population which it will ne-| the savages, not far from Bejar, and at present abandoned, 


cessarily attract around it, will find itself upon the high 
road to the northern provinces of Mexico—that is to say, to 
a country ill-disposed to the central government of Mexico. 
Motives of high policy have not been strangers to the reso- | 
lution adopted by the Texan Congress, to transfer the capi- | 
tal upon the Colorado ; and we should not blame this. bold- 
ness, although Austin should for some time find itself the 
advanced guard of the colonization movement. 

It is between the mouths of the Brazos and the Colorado 
that they have placed the Bay of San-Bernardo, where the 
unfortunate Lasalle, seeking the entrance of the Missis- 
sippi, founded his ephemeral establishment. 

The character of the vegetation* begins to change upon 
the banks of the Guadalupe, a pretty considerable river, 
which discharges itself intothe Bay of Esperitu-Santo, after | 
having received the river San-Antonio, and which waters 
very fertile prairies. 





The mimosas, of which one meets 
here and there some single ones scattered in the great plain 
of San-Felipe de Austin, show themselves here on all sides, 
and often collect into groups. Their presence indicates 
the passage from a temperate to a tropical zone. The Gua- 
dalape would be broad enough and deep enough to admit | 
steamboats ; but it is so rapid that probably steamboats 
could not ascend it. We find upon the banks of this smal] 
river only two small towns, Victoria, which is of Mexican | 
origin, and Gonzales, further north, which is a colony of | 
Anglo-Americans, settled upon the grants of land made to 
M. de Witt, of Missouri. Both had been abandoned in 1836. | 
Gonzales, which had already thrown off its subjection, was 
even burnt on the 10th ef March of that year: since, the old 
inhabitants have returned there, but the greater part of the 
Mexican families scattered to the eastward, have now fallen | 
back upon Victoria. 

The two oldest cities of Texas, San-Antonio de Bejar, 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| out such a result as possible, and even as probable. 


but some large deserted edifices, whicl are composed of a 


church and a fortress. 
Many little burroughs, situated between the San-Antonio 


;and the Rio de las Nueces, have suffered much from the 


war of 1836. 
importance. 


They are rising again, but they are not yet of 
It is men who are wanting to the ground. 

1 should transgress the bounds of this work if, leaving the 
Nueces behind me, I penetrated upon the territory of the 
Mexican Republic as far as the banks of the Rio-Grande 
or Rio-Bravo del Norte, the largest river of all Mexico, by 
which one may ascend as far as the middle of the Sierra- 
Verde to Santa-Fé, and which affords access by the San- 
Pablo into the interior of the state of Chibuahua. Never- 
theless I should bat follow the progress of the Texan army, 
which, according to the latest news, has repulsed the Mexi- 
cans upon the right bank of the Rio-Bravo ; has possessed 


| itself of Mier, and is preparing to direct its march upon 


Monclova—the ancient capital of the state of Cohahuila 
and Texas. When the government of Mexico, renouncing 
ridiculous illusions, shall finally consent to acknowledge 
the independence of Texas, and to make peace with this 
republic, will it not be obliged to surrender to her the terri- 
tory extending from the Nueces to the Rio-Bravo, and to 
share with her the soverejgnty of a part of the stream of 
this river, which is of the highest importance to her ? 
Events will decide. It is enough for me to have pointed 
Let us 
now retrace our steps for a moment, in order to complete 
this description of Texas, by a few words concerning the 
eastern part of the country and the island of Galveston. 
The basins of the Sabine, the Rio-Trinidad and the Na- 
ches, are not without importance, on account of the prox- 
imity of the United States and the facility of intercourse 


| with New-Orleans. The Sabine is navigable in all sea- 
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and Bahia, or Goliad, are situated on the river San-Antonio. | sons for steamboats of a small draught of water for seventy 


The foundation of the first goes back to the year 1692, that | or eighty miles above its mouth; and in July, 1838, a steam- 
of the second to 1716. 


Phe population there is exclusively boat ascended the Rio-Trinidad for four hundred miles 
Mexican. One cannot imagine a finer country. The en- 'from the sea, without meeting with obstructions, notwith- 


virons of Bejar and of Goliad are delightful in point of pic- | standing the bar at the entrance of the river, which they 
turesque prospect, and add to this merit the advantage of | were then engaged in removing. There is reason then to 
an extreme fertility. Agriculture had made great progress | believe that this region wilt soon participate in the rapid 
we this part of Texas; the Mexican colonists had carried | progress of the rest of Texas, the rather as the soil there is 
thither a system of irrigation very well understood, and | of great fertility. Many centres of population are already 


| formed: there: Jefferson, on Cow-Creek, a tributary of the 
Sabine ; San-Augustine, in the region of the red lands ; Na- 


* See Note C. 
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cogdoches, a Mexican city, founded in the beginning of the | 
last age, and which numbers five hundred inhabitants ; Za- | 
vala, upon the Naches; Anahuac, which was nothing but a | 
military post down to 1835, and the new-born cities of Cin- 
cinnati and Liberty, where the houses are not yet nume~ 
rous. 

The island of Galveston, of which it remains to speak, is | 
nothing else than a sand-bar which encloses the pretty deep | 
bay into which the Rio-Trinidad and the San-Jacinto 
empty. We may perceive, vpon casting our eyes over a 
map of Mexico, how much analogy it presents to all the | 


| 
| 
} 
} 


} 


tongues of land which skirt the Gulf, commencing with the | 


lagune of Tamiagua, a little above Tuxpan, and which con- | 
tinue stretching out as far as the eastern extremity of Texas. | 
It is particularly after having passed the mouth of the Rio- | 
Bravo del Norte, that we remark all along the shore, he- 
tween the main land and the sea, those very small strips of | 
sand which follow the curvature of the Gulf, some united to | 
the main land by an isthmus, others entirely isolated and | 
divided at intervals by passes generally dangerous, One | 
of these strips makes the Bay of Matagorda. It is easy to 
see from their position that they all owe their existence to 
one identical cause, which I believe to be the action of the | 
enormous Atlantic current, known by the name of the Gulf | 
Stream, combined with the alluvial deposites of the rivers 
which traverse Texas. The island of Galveston is from 
thirty to thirty-five miles long, by three broad, in its greatest | 
breadth. It is very low, and presents no part. more than 
twelve metres high above the ocean. High cow-grass, 
mingled with some stunted mimounas, in the driest places, 
coters almost the entire surface. On the north side, we 





find the trachinotia, salt-wort, and other sea-beach plants. 
We perceive there, but in small numbers, some cactus opun- | 


tia of little elevation. On the same side the beach extends | 
° . ~ » | 
with a gentle slope far into the sea, and renders anchorage | 
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a terrible instance of it in the month of September, 1837. 
The tempest had driven more than twenty-five feet upon 
the beech, three vessels,* whose hulks I saw buried in the 
sand; and another ship, laden with three hundred emi- 
grants, whose skeletons still covered the shore, was lost 
upon the north-east point. Notwithstanding these disad- 
vantages, Galveston flourishes, and carries on a brisk trade 


with Houston; which was still, at the period of my travels, 


‘the capital of the Republic, and which preserves its impor- 
| 


tance, even now that the seat of government has been re- 
moved elsewhere. I observed there a singular proof of the 
inventive genius of the Anglo-Americans for gaining money, 
or as they call it, making money. There was no tavern yet 
at Galveston, although travellers were often compelled to 
stop there before crossing the bay. A steamboat of seven 


|or eight hundred tons, which had come from New-Orleans, 


sprung aleak, and found itself unable to continue its voyage. 
Whilst waiting to have it repaired, the owner brought it 
round in front of the town, ran it ashore upon the sand, and 
off-hand started an eating establishment in it, wherein tra- 
vellers were boarded at the rate of a dollar a day. 

The savages, who have been for more than a century the 
terror of the Spanish settlers in Texas, are no longer very 
numerous. They may still destroy here and there some 
farms and murder some travellers, but their feeble remnants 
cannot seriously disturb the colonists ; and they are con- 
stantly falling back before the white population, which in- 
vades their last domains. Many tribes no longer exist ex- 
cept in name ; and the red skins of Texas, whom we should 
not confound with the aborigines of Mexico, are disappear- 
ing as quickly as those of the United States. One often 
sees in the streets of Houston miserable Indians of the 
once powerful tribe of the Cushattes, which extended as far 
as Louisiana. They are small, and rather bronzed than 
reddish. Brandy, which they obtain in exchange for the 


| pear” 
near the land absolutely impossible. ‘To the south is q | products of their hunting, is devouring and brutalizing them. 


girdle of downs which bounds the island. I observed there | 
an immense quantity of very handsome shells and large 
trunks of trees mixed with these marine remains. 


Every -thing proves that the island of Galveston ia of | 


very recent formation. I have gone over it carefully, and 
have not been able to discover the least trace of a solid 


layer of black soil, the product of successive generations 


Another tribe from the borders of the Rio-Grande, the Lap- 
pans or Lipans, having sent a deputation to the President 
of the Republic, I was enabled to compare these two colo- 
nies. This latter is of a greater height; it has a redder 
skin, nobler bearing, and prouder physiognomy. They re- 


ceived the Lappans with mach attention, and they dined 


to them against the Mexicans so effective, that many In- 


‘ 
| 

mineral layer. It is every where of sand, or a very small | With the officers of government, who delivered an address 
} 


of cow-grass which have died upon its surface. Fresh wa- 
ter is very scarce there; it is only found at some points 
where the sunken ground has preserved the rain water, and 
a Single water-course is not known in the entire island. Its 
history presents little that is interesting. Down to 1814, it 
was only inhabited by pirates, The famous Lafitte, who so 
long made the Gulf of Mexico and the coasts of Louisiana 
tremble, occupied it at this period. An Anglo-American, 
who had knowa him, led me to his camp. It was an oblong, 
surrounded by deep ditches, and situated near the sea, on 
the bay side, to the east of the present city. The pirate 
accumulated his plunder there, and if we may believe my 
cicerone, he had as many as fourteen sail under his command. 
In 1831, the island was still uninhabited. The government 
of Mexico sent thither a garrison of thirty men towards the 
time when the first collisions between Texas and the Re- 
public occurred ;-but it was not until 1838, and after having 
obtained their independence, that the Texans formed a 
permanent establishment there. In June and July, 1837, | 
saw hawked about at Cincinnati, magnificent plans of the 
future city of Galveston, which were the eccasion of an 
unbridled steck-jobbing ; but, however, the lots were sold; 
and, at the beginning of the following year, there were 
houses, streets and lumber-yards upon this barren strand, 
where the custom-houses are already very productive. Gal- 
veston is, however, exposed to northerly winds, which 
throw the water of the bay a great way inland. There was 





|dians, who knew a little Spanish, cried out with them, 
\“* Muerte a lus Mejicanos!” For the rest, these savages did 
| not get drunk; in vain they offered them rum, whiskey and 
| brandy : they almost all followed the example of their im- 
i}movable chief, Castro, who resolutely drank nothing but 
water and coffee. Whilst I was at San-Felipe de Austin, 
| they announced there the arrival of a hundred Comanches 
| Indians, who were also going to make their treaty of peace 
| at Houston. They rode little wild horses, which they call 
| mustangs, and composed, with their women and children, a 
| great caravan. It was a Texan officer who acted as their 
| guide. The tribe of the Comanches has remained power- 
ful ; they still fear it in Texas, where the Spanish traditions 
| have given them a too just reputation for courage and fero- 
icity. ‘These Indians halted to the right of and a little below 
ithe city, upon the river’s bank, Every one set his beast at 
liberty and turned it into the prairie: for the sole precau- 
tion, a long noose of leather, hanging down, had been fas- 
| tened to the neck of the most unruly of these animals. The 
men took their pipes and gravely began smoking, without 


* When I passed through Galveston, one of these vessels 


served at once for arsenal and custom-house. On one 
| 


| side of the hold was seen an enormous pile of pistols and 
| guns ; the custom-house officers had procured a little nook 


jon the other, where they discharged their functions. Holes 


skilfully contrived in the deck, let the light into them. 
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casting scarcely a single glance upon the city, and preserv- | 


jing that strict silence which ts the characteristic trait of the 
Indian. Secarcely dismounted from their horses, the women 
ran to the bank of the river to cut boughs of trees, which, 
stuck in the ground, intertwined and covered with the skins 
of the buffalo, (bison) answered for tents. That of the old 


chief was the first set up, at a certain distance from the 


others: it was the most spacious and the best built; two 
women, who seemed to belong to the old chief, had been 
entrusted with this business. 

The Comanches are mostly tall; 
red, and their hair is invariably of a jet black. Some, and 
it seems to me it was « Spe cially the chiefs, wore it very 
long, and hanging behind in the form of a long lock down 
to the middle of the back. Handsome plates of silver, from 
two to three inches long, placed at some distance one be- 
low the othe r, were fastened to this long lock. The old 
chief had five of them. 


Almost all these savages had below the elbow a large 


their skin is of a deep | 


[May & Jung, 


secret tome. In what then consisted this heroic course of 


treatment Was the quinquina known to the Indian? 
That precious tree has never been met with in New-Spain, 


and from the regions inhabited by the Comanches to the 


mountains of Peru, the distance is too great to let us sup- 
pose for an instant the least intercours: Pe} aps this old 
thief was indebted for his medical knowledge to some Eu- 
chiet was indebted tor his medicai knowledge to some su 


ropeans; J should be tempted to believe it, if I might judge 
from the following fact: He one day made many Indian 
children come to me, and showed me their arms, which ex- 
hibited vaceine sears perfectly regular. Whatever may have 
been the origin of such a benefit, it is certain that the sava- 


ses had learnt and adopte d this means of £ scaping the most 


. : . 4 
terrible scourge which the Indians have to dread. 
Te n days afte rwards, the Comanches were back again at 


San-Felipe, and the savage cries with which they made the 


f | 


forest on the other side of the Brazos resound, informed us 


¢ 


|of their approach. ‘They were waiting for the waterman to 


copper ring, from which hung a great number of heads of 


hair, some of which still exhibited traces of black and dried | 


blood. 


worked, was substituted in some. An Indian of twenty 


. | 
For this copper ring, a gold ring very coarsely 


years wore above his elbow two of these rings, to which! 


were hung from twelve to fifteen heads of hair, amongst 
which it was easy to distinguish heads of hair different from 


those of the Indians, 


The men were generally wrapped up in a large cloak dyed | 


red, or the color of wine-lees. Some wore a buffalo skin 


with the hair turned in. The women were all, and without 


exception, clad in a kind of tight pantaloons of tanned buck- 


skin, and a round vest, often without sleeves, also of buck- 


skin; some had on their fingers gold rings very coarsely | 


} 


wrought. Almost ail wore bead necklaces, and it was easy 
to perceive that the beads of stretched out glass, white or 
red, especially charmed the fair Comanches. 

The children, of whom the youngest were at least six or 


seven years old, were generally naked. But of all these 


Indians, the one whose dress»was the strangest, was, with- | 


out dispute, the old chief. He had for his clothing, a nar- 
row red sash in the middle of the body, a blue dress with 
a red collar, the remains of epaulettes and metal buttons, a 


dress similar to those of our National Guards or our foot 


soldiers, and a hat covered over with oil-cloth, like those of 


our postillions. This hat was that of a Mexican, whom he 


had killed a short time before, in an excursion upon the | 
banks of the Rio-Grande. The customs of the Comanches | 


are little known to us. 
handmen, and that, like certain Indians of South America, 
they have learnt to break the horse. 

At the first arrival, we had much trouble in communica- 
ting with these savages; the young Texan officer alone 
inderstood some words of their language. Fortunately 
there was found among them a poor Mexican child of about 
twelve years of age, who was able to act as interpreter 
This child had been earried off | y the Comanches after the 
poke their lan- 
guage very well, and had not yet forgotten his own. I re- 


massacre of his family, and enslaved; he s 


marked that the Comanche language was not deficient in 
sweetness; the words in it are remarkably complex, and 
the sounds guttural. 

The old chief understood the power of fire-water ; for one 
day, when they offered it to him, I saw him make a gesture 
which indicated that, after having drunk this dangerous 


beverage, the head grew heavy and one fell into a profound | 


sleep. The Comanches spent four days at San-Felipe, 
without any one’s having to complain of their behavior 
iY . . ‘TY Tr . 1 } 

he young Texan officer, their guide, had been seized 
with the intermittent fever; but, thanks to the old chief. 
he soon recovered his health. Whatever entreaties [ made 


use of, I could not prevail upon the old man to impart his 


We know that they are not hus-} 


afford them the assistance of his ferry-boat.to pass the 
river. But some days back,thé second spring flood had com- 


menced, and the waters had risen very rapidly, more than 


forty feet above their mean level. ‘The river was coverd 
with rubbish and with large trunks of trees, some of which 
still bore their roots, their branches, and their leaves. In 
the middle only it was more open, the current carrying this 
| enormous vegetable mass towards the shore. It was there- 
| fore a great risk for the waterman to pass it; but some In- 
dians, tired of waiting, threw themselves into the water 


and reached the other bank without 


night they were at length able to go and find the others: our 


accident. Towards 


old chief was of the number; he carried in his hand a long 
stem of sugar-cane, to which was fastened a Texan flag. 
The Comanches returned to their tents. From being si- 
lent and grave, as he was on his way down, the old chief 
had become very communicative. He every instant re- 
| peated the name of Houston! Houston !—then he struck his 
breast and showed us the presents which the President had 
He recommenced this game twenty times in a 


state of incredible exciten 


made him. 
ent; it was the joy of a child. 


Twenty times he had a large bag brought to him, which 
Hous- 
How- 


7 
ever, when the tumultuous feelings which the sight of so 


was full of beads, blankets and pieces of red stuff. 


ton and he were two great chiefs—they were friends. 


; 
| the Indian reappeared. He invited the Texans to enter his 


tent, and showing them some leaden bullets, he cried out, 
Polvora! polvora! (powder! powder!) then with a signifi- 
cant gesture, he displayed before the eyes of his visiters 
buffalo and deer skins complet 


| The flag which the old chief bore, sufficiently showed 


some 


| 
ly dire SS¢ d 


| that the treaty of peace had succeeded ; but on the part of 


ithe Comanches it was not to be long observed. ‘This same 


band, which they had feasted at San-Felipe, stole, some 


days afterwards, all the horses which they met with in the 


} 


| neighborhood of Bejar. Three Texans, carried away by 


| the thirst of adventures, the desireof gaining money, and 


of opening new avenues to commerce, had accompanied 
the Indians into their wild retreats. These unfortunates 
were never to return. 


been assassinated, even lor 


It was learnt that one of them had 


before the Comanches had 


reached their wigwams, and nothing more was heard of the 


two others. 


The feeble remnants of the Tankoways and Taranko- 


| ways (Indians) inhabit the country which separates the 
| way j 


San-Antonio from the river La Vaca; it is with difficulty 
i 


that they are able to bring a hundred warriors into the fie] 
| Texas has nothing then to fear except fromthe Comanches, 


and the white population will often have to defend itself 





against this race, bold, vigorous, and intelligent enough to 


| 
} 
| 
} 
} 
} 


* See Note D 


much wealth had created, were moderated, the character of 
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attack civilization with the arms which she herself fur- | told him that the Chevalier Lasalle had left France to found 
nishes to it. a settlement in the Gulf of Mexico. This news, which 

Now that we are acquainted with the country, we pro- | was true, was immediately communicated to the Viceroy of 
ceed to consider the formation and development of the popu- | Mexico, the Marquis de la Laguna. Then, says the histo- 
lation inhabiting it, going back to the foundation of the first | rian from whom I borrow the recital of this occurrence, the 
Spanish settlements. Viceroy fearing lest this intrepid nation should take root in 

It is not easy to say, and it is of little importance to 
know, to whom the honor of the discovery of Texas be-|to the Governor of the Havana, to induce him to intrust 
longs ; if however we can give the name of discovery to the | the command of a frigate to the celebrated pilot Juan Enri- 
natural progress, which one day brought the Spaniard-Mexi- | quez Barroso, with orders to explore all the shore of the 
cans of the new kingdom of Leon or of New-Estramadura | Gulf of Mexico, and to ascertain whereabout on it the en- 
upon the banks of the San-Antonio, and still further east, | croachment of the French was. M. de Lasalle had in fact 
beside the Sabine. Who is the first European who set his | left Rochelle in 1684, to make a French settlement at the 
foot upon the present territory of Texas? Did the illus- | mouth of the Mississippi; and it was on account of a mis- 


these latitudes, to the great injury of New-Spain, wrote 





trious and unfortunate Cabeca de Vaca cross it in the al-| take in the reckoning, that, instead of executing this project, 
most miraculous journey, which he made by land, about | he advanced along the coast of Texas, one hundred and 
1536, from Florida to the northern provinces of Mexico ? | twenty leagues from the Mississippi, and founded his colony 
Should we think, on the contrary, that the celebrated and|in the Bay of San-Bernardo. In the meantime the Go- 


brave Lasalle—he who was the first to descend the Missis- 


vernor of the Havana, conforming to the orders of the Vice- 
sippi to the sea--was also the first who took possession of | roy, had sent the pilot, Barroso, to search for the French in 
Texas, by establishing a fort at the lagune of San-Bernardo, | the Gulf of Mexico. He found no traces of them, and at 
between Velasco and Matagorda? I believe that this is not | the close of 1686 he returned to Vera-Cruz to inform the 
doubtful; and that if the Chevalier Lasalle had been sup- Viceroy of the result of his mission. His report was sent to 








ported in the colony which he had planted, France would Madrid. Nevertheless, as the rumor of the design of the 
have occupied and retained Texas by the same title and the | French had greatly disturbed the Court of Spain, the new 
same right by which she possessed Louisiana. It is not | Viceroy, Count de Monclova, who arrived shortly after, and 
less astonishing that the Court of Spain, which had, imme- who had express instructions upon this subject, resolved to 
diately after the conquest of Mexico, taken possession of | search to the bottom, (that is the expression of the Spanish 
Florida, delayed until the end of the seventeenth century to | historian,) if the French had or had not planted any colony 
secure the command of all the Gulf of Mexico, by an exact | in the Gulf of Mexico; and he assembled for that purpose 
survey of all the coast of Mexico, and by an unbroken chain | the captains of the fleet to adopt suitable measures. In 
of forts, from Tampico, for example, as far as the southern | consequence, before even starting for Mexico, he sent from 
extremity of Florida. It seems that, following the foot- | Vera-Cruz two brigantines, charged to survey all the coast 
steps of the great Cortes, its attention was rather directed | as far the Apalachian mountains in Florida. The brigan- 
towards the north-west, in the direction of California and | tines were no more successful in their search than the fri- 
of the Vermeille Sea—that is to say, towards Asia, China | gate of the pilot Barroso; only the remains of French ves- 
and the Philippines. With her design of closing the South | sels, which they met with here and there during their ex- 
Sea to the flags of other European powers, she perhaps | ploration, convinced them at once of the reality of the 
persuaded herself that it would be safer for her to extend | project, and the little success which it seemed to have had. 
herself upon this side than upon the Atlantic Ocean; and |In fact, the setthement at the Bay of San-Bernardo no 
she remained faithful to the notion of Christopher Colum- | longer existed. Lasalle had been assassinated by the un- 
bus, who spent his life in seeking the East by the West.| worthy companions of his enterprise, and those who had 
Ilowever it may be as to these suppositions, it is certain 
that Spain, exhausted by the gigantic labors of the preceding 


followed him were for the most part scattered. But this 
was not for the Count Monclova a sufficient result of the 
century, impoverished in men, miserably governed, sinking | search which he had prescribed. Always fearful lest the 
under the weight of its own greatness, had stil] done nothing | French should come to introduce themselves into Mexico 
in 1680, to hinder the first comer, who had the courage for|by the north-east, he founded amongst the Indians of the 
it, from establishing himself upon the Gulf of Mexico, be-| province of Coahuila, who had been lately subdued, the 
tween Florida and the mouth of the Rio-Bravo del Norte. 
All the intermediate country was abandoned to the savages, | State or Province of Coahuila, and which was common to it 
and no person in Mexico suspected the existence of that|and Texas. The first colony was composed of one hun- 
great river, the Mississippi, whose unknown banks were to | dred and fifty families, and reckoned two hundred and sixty 
undergo in a century and a half the most astonishing and 
the most rapid transformations. 





fort or presidio of Monclova, which is now the capital of the 





men able to bear arms against the French. 

Nevertheless, it was not without reason that the Viceroy 

The discovery of the Mississippi by the French of Ca-| continued to use his precautions against the bold designs of 
nada, who, starting from Quebec in 1673, descended this France. In 1688, he learnt, not without astonishment, that 
river as far as the confluence of the Arkansas ;—the subse- | three Frenchmen, sent out from Canada, according to all 
quent labors of Father Hennepin and the Chevalier de La- likelihood, for the new colony of the Gulf of Mexico, had 
salle, are matters foreign to the subject of these researches. | arrived at Santa-Fé, the capital of New-Mexico. The 
It will he enough then to have briefly called them to mind, | Count de Galve, his successor, to whom he had just handed 
to prove the connection of these facts with the first inguie- 





| over the Viceroyalty, was no less astonished at it than him- 
tudes felt by Spain about the preservation of Texas, and | self ; and they both resolved, in order to know after all 
consequently with the first measures which she adopted to | what to think of it, to send by land, to the place where they 
maintain her sovereignty therein. I do not perceive in the | supposed the French had founded their colony, the Go- 
history of Mexico, that the Viceroy of that country or the vernor of Coahuila, with a detachment of soldiers, a geog- 
Spanish Government, learnt quickly enough that Lasalle had | rapher, and an interpreter. This time, the search of the 
descended the Mississippi as far as the sea in 1682, nor| Spaniards had a result a little more satisfactory. After 
consequently that from this time they busied themselves | having traversed vast solitudes, the commander of the ex- 
with neutralizing the results of the expedition. But in| pedition reached the lagune of San-Bernardo, and there 
1634, a commander of a Spanish squadron having captured | easily recognized, amid the ruins of an unfinished fort of 
a French vessel in the sea of the Antilles, the prisoners recent construction, the dead bodies of many Frenchmen, 
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pierced with arrows, or slain by blows with clubs. They | the too celebrated Aaron Burr, enlarging upon the ideas of 
demanded of the Indians of the neighborhood some account | their Government, even conceived upon their own account, 
of what had happened: they answered that they knew | the project of invading and revolutionizing Mexico. This 
nothing about it, but that some strangers who were still re-| time, theory was too far in advance of practice ; but cir- 
maining among them in the neighborhood, would tell them} cumstances favored up to a certain point the invading poli- 
the whole story. Some Spaniards, sent to seek them, found | cy of the United States. Spain, enfeebled by the war of 
in fact among the savages five Frenchmen, of whom two| independence, incapable of subduing its revolted colonies 
only decided to follow them, and were sent to Mexico, | by force, too blinded by pride to understand the necessity 
whence the Viceroy had them taken to Spain. According | of treating with them, abandoned Florida in 1819 to the 
to their account, they had been suddenly attacked by the | Anglo-American Confederation. ‘The same treaty estab- 
Indians, whilst they were building the fort, whose ruins | lished the boundary of Louisiana more to the right of the 
the Spaniards had seen; overwhelmed by numbers, their| Mississippi than the Court of Spain desired, but at least 
little company had all fallen, except five men, who had | confirmed the rights of Spain to almost the whole of the 
saved their lives by miracle, and the enterprise had had no} province of Texas. 
other consequences. At this period, the citizens of the United States had not 
Nevertheless, the Viceroy of Mexico and the Court of | yet penetrated beyond the Sabine and the Red River, into a 
Spain reasonably concluded, from all these circumstances, territory which the colonial legislation of Spain closed to 
that France had seriously thought of founding some settle- the approach of strangers. It was with difficulty that some 
ment upon the northern side of the Gulf of Mexico, and | bold adventurers, half hunters and half traders, had glided 
sought for the means of preventing the renewal of such at- 





amongst the savages, in the midst of whom they lived dis- 
tempts. A fort, or presidio, was immediately established | persed. But in all the Western and Southern States, it was 
upon the same point where the French had landed in the} known how great resources for agriculture Texas present- 
Bay of Saint Bernard. Then they advanced frorm Coahuila! ed; what was the richness of its soil, the beauty of its 
into the interior of Texas, sending thither, at the sant forests, the salubrity of its climate; what facilities for in- 
time, soldiers and missionaries. Pensacola was fortified in} land trade, the number of rivers which watered it present- 
1696, and immediately after the peace of Utrecht, the mis- 
sious and the presidios of Texas multipled. Often aban- 
doned, these establishments have always been raised up by | would relax a little from its system of exclusion, or if the 
Spain in the course of the following century, as far do. +! cause of independence should triumph in Mexico. Fora 
as 1764, to check the incursions of the French of Lov’ | long time the citizens of Louisiana had traversed Texas in 
iana upon the Mexican territory. But the populationthere | all its breadth to reach the northern provinces of New- 


was feeble, and the trade nothing; notwithstanding the | Spain. 


i 

| e 

| ed, and how advantageously situated for maritime com- 
| merce the multiplied harbors of the coast would be, if Spain 


Se? 


United for forty years under the same government, 
beauty of the climate, the fertility of the soil, the facility | the French of Louisiana and the Spaniards of Mexico, 
of communication in these vast plains and along these! were connected by commercial relations, which outlived the 
beautiful rivers, were things well known to the Spaniards | taking possession of the former by the United States. In 
of 1730... The author of a manuscript history of the new | 1805, Mr. de Humboldt saw at Mexico a certain number of 
kingdom of Galicia, composed in 1742, regrets that the sa-| persons who had taken this long journey, more dangerous 
lubrity of the country, whose temperature, he says, resem-j| on account of the incursions of the savages, than difficult 
bles that of Europe, the evident adaptation of the soil to a/ in respect to natural obstacles, and, with his usual sagaci- 
great number of valuable cultures, the abundance of wood| ty he predicted the inevitable consequences of such a fa- 
for building, of game in the plains, and of fish in the rivers, | cility of communication. The character of the Anglo- 
the extent of the prairies, which could easily feed immense | American race completely justified these - anticipations. 
herds, that so many advantages, so rare in the adjoining| The government of the United States having renounced, 
sierras of Mexico, had not attracted an agricultural popula-| by the treaty of 1819, its pretensions to Texas, a citizen of 
tion into the bosom of Texas. It was very nearly the} Missouri, Mr. Moses Austin, in the following year, under- 
same in the commencement of this century; already, | took to establish in the midst of the Spaniards, a colony of 
nevertheless, one could foresee under what auspices civi-| his countrymen, by peaceable and lawful means, with the 
lization, industry and labor would be introduced into Texas, | permission of the Cabinet of Madrid; and he succeeded in 
and by what race of men that field would be rendered fruit-| it; for he obtained from the Spanish authorities a great 
ful, which Spain had disdained to cultivate. It will be| extent of country, on condition of leading thither three 
understood that [ am speaking of the United States and of| hundred families of industrious settlers, professing the 
the Anglo-American race. In fact, the consequences of| Catholic faith He immediately returned to Missouri, to 
their vicinity were not slow in developing themselves, and | arrange his business, and to adopt all the proper measures 
the political events of Europe, which have always exer-| for fulfilling as speedily as possible the conditions which 
cised a great influence over the destinies of the new world, | had been imposed upon him. But the execution of this 
could not fail to accelerate the march of a revolution fore-| design was reserved for his son. Moses Austin having 
seen from that very time as inevitable. 


suddenly died, in the nridst of his preparations, Mr. Stephen 
After having powerfully contributed to the triumph of! Austin undertook, without hesitation, the direction of the 
the Anglo-Americans, and to the creation of the United | enterprise, and soon had engaged in the States of Louisiana, 
States as an independent Republic, the old Government of! Missouri and Tennessee, a considerable number of settlers, 
France, almost frightened at the rapidity of their progress,| with whom he removed to Texas. In the meanwhile, the 
no longer desired to see them extend beyond the limits of! revolution occurred, which separated Mexico forever from 
1783, and congratulated itself that Spain was in posses-| the Crown of Spain. Mr. Stephen Austin demanded of 
sion of all the shore of the Gulf of Mexico. But when! the Government of Iturbide the confirmation of the grants 
the First Consul, wishing to oppose the United States to| made to his father in 1821, and the positive establishment 
England, had ceded Louisiana to them, with the systematic | of the Colony was thus realized. 
design of aggrandizing and strengthening them, the Cabinet! This emigration of some families from the western part 
of Washington must immediately have conceived the idea! of the United States to the other side of the Red River, 
of wresting Florida from enfeebled Spain, and of extending| was scarcely noticed at the time when it occurred. An 
as far as possible westwardly the. frontiers of its new ac-| event, obscure and destitute of eclat, lost in the midst of 
quisition. Some adventurous spirits, and amongst others,’ the revolutions of Mexico, and of the progress of the An- 
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glo-American Confederacy, it made no noise in Europe, 
and it is likely that amongst the witnesses, actors and pro- 
moters of the enterprise, very few exactly appreciated its 
tendency. Itis the way and the law of all things in this 
world : a beginning unnoticed, asource concealed, often in- 
accessible, the first steps uncertain, the progress unknown ; 


then a great fact which breaks forth, an empire which re- | 


veals itself, a nation which boldly takes its place, a revolu- 


tion which triumphs over all opposition. As to Texas, the | 


development has been rapid. The consequences of the 


grant made to Moses Austin were not slow in revealing | 


themselves, A few years were sufficient to give an irre- 
sistible power of expansion to that foreign element which 
Mexico had admitted into her bosom. The population of 
Texas not being sufficiently numerous for this Province to 
form a State by itself, the Federal Constitution had joined 
it to the Province of Coahuila, where the Spanish element 
exclusively preyailed. The capital of the State in this 
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| Mountains, and the sandy deserts of their western side. 
| Thus towards the close of 1829, and during the first months 
of 1830, the idea of acquiring Texas became very popular 
in Tennessee, Missouri, Arkansas, South-Carolina, Vir- 
| ginia, and generally in all the slave-holding States. The 
| rumor being then spread that Mr. Poinsett, Minister of the 


United States to Mexico, was negotiating with the Govern- 
ment of that Republic for the acquisition of Texas, the 
newspapers of Baltimore, of Saint Lonis and of Charles- 
ton took up the question, and favored this project with an 
| extraordinary urdor. A series of articles upon this sub- 
| ject, published in a Missouri newspaper, and which pro- 
| duced a lively impression, was attributed to Colonel Ben- 
|ton, who now sits in the Senate of the United States, 
| where he is signalized by the vehemence of his zeal for the 
| administration of General Jackson. Other articles in the 
| same strain were written under the influence of Governor 
M‘Duffie of South-Carolina. It was besides believed, and 


way happened to be very remote from the first Anglo-Ame- | with reason, that the new President was personally friendly 
rican settlements. This was not the only inconvenience of|to the views of the Southern and Western States upon 


this Union. To encourage the colonization of Texas, 
Mexican legislation, which proseribed the slave trade, 
nevertheless allowed the introduction of slaves by land, 
which prepared, in a future very near at hand, an opposi- 
tion of social principles in a State whose two halves could 
not long preserve the same interests. However, the first 


Texas. The defender of Louisiana against the English in 
1814, agreat proprietor and slave-holder in Tennessee, re- 
| presenting the ideas and interests of the great Valley of the 
| Mississippi, which is of itself an entire world in the Ameri- 
can Union, Jackson seemed destined to extend overthe an- 
cient domains of Spain the empire of that invading race, 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


years passed without collision, and the Government of| of whose passions and irresistible instincts he partook. 


Mexico did not cease to attract the citizens of the United 
States to Texas and into the neighboring provinees, by 
grants of land, concerning which there was much stock- 
jobbing at New-York. The colonists themselves were still 
too few in numbers, too weak, and too much engaged with 
the physical cares of their settlement, to think of separa- 
ting from Mexico. ‘Thus, in the troubles created at Nacog- 
doches, in 1827, by a certain Edwards, they loudly de- 
clared for the lawful authority. But the struggle which 
terminated in 1836 by the triumph of the Texans, was from 
that very time on the point of commencing. It was the 
ambition of the Cabinet of Washington, favored by the dis- 
tractions af the Mexican Republic, and stimulated by causes 
peculiar to the Union itself, which gave the signal for it; 
for the question was first presented in a shape which it was 
to preserve a long time—that of the annexation of Texas 
to the United States. 

It was already eight years since the Anglo-Americans 
had introduced themselves into Texas, when the United 
States opened negotiations with the Government of Mexico 
for the acquisition of this immense territory. The natural 
resources of the country, the beauty of its climate, the 
possibility of establishing steamboat navigation on its rivers, 
were then well known in the whole Union, and particularly 
in the new States of the West and South. These last had 


The universal anticipation which reserved for the Presi- 
dency of Jackson, the acquisition of Texas by the United 
States, has been upon the point of being realized, and has 
'not been entirely disappointes, at least in this sense, that 
Texas no longer belongs to Mexico, and that the policy of 
the Cabinet of Washington has prodigiously favored in every 
way, during the years 1835 and 1836, the revolution which 
has delivered this Province, not to the Confederation, but 
to the Anglo-American race. . The little time which it re- 
quired to attain so great a result, proves how powerful were 
the political and social motives which, from 1829, impelled 
a considerable part of the United States to prosecute the 
accomplishment of it. They had taken twenty years to 
acquire the mouth of the Mississippi, the possession of 
which, their statesmen, not less than the popular instinct, 
had, on the morrow of the revolution, judged indispensable 
to their devolopment.* Later; when their expansive force 





is more than doubled, they require but six or Seven years 
to take possession of Texas, in a complete, though indirect 
way, with their forms of government, their institutions, their 
| manners, their language, their children, their industry and 
| the essential.interests of their nationality. 

The report which had spread through the United States 
in 1829, of negociations entered into with Mexico for the 
|cession of Texas, was well founded. Mr. Poinsett, at 








frequent intercourse with the colonists of Texas, who, for| present Minister of War at Washington, and then, as we 
the most part, had gone from their midst. Overstocked with! have said, the Representative of his country near the Mexi- 
slaves, they saw in the acquisition of Texas a means of | can Republic, hoped perhaps to succeed in this difficult 
draining off the overplus of this black population, which | negotiation, thanks to the intimacy of his connections with 
daily diminished in value amongst them, and whose labor | Zavala, who was the soul of President Guerrero’s admin- 
they could not turn to account in the rate of its increase. | istration, and with the party of the Yorkinos,t whom the 
Texas, on the contrary, offered to slave labor a field almost! revolution of the month of Deceniber 1828 had placed in 
boundless, and, so to speak, inexhaustible, not less from| power. Zavala had just procured for himself immense 
its extent than from the kind of cultures to which the rich- grants of land in Texas, and to give them some value, he 


ness of its virgin plains offered the most complete success. | must needs have desired either that this Province should 
In removing their frontier to the Rio-Bravo-del-Norte, the 


United States would have drawn considerably nearer to| *See the correspondence of M. Fafayette with his friends in 


America, passim, prior to the cession of Louisiana to the 
Mexico, whose population, already old, pretty rich, and | United States by the First Consul, and the History of Lou- 
destitute of industry, would have secured a valuable open- | isiana, by M. Barbe Marbois. 

ing to their commerce. Finally, it would have been one | + These designations of Yorkinos and Escoceces or Scotch, 
step further, and a great step, towards the Sea of California! relate to Free-Masonry. The partisans of democratic 
and the Pacific Ocean, so laboriously reached, but much | ideas belonged to the lodge or order of York, those of the 
further towards the north, by the next defiles of the Rocky aristocracy to the Scotch order. 


the great metalliferous districts, and to many provinces of 
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be transferred to the United States, or that colonization by 
the Anglo-Americans should be carried on upon a very 
grand scale. Mexico, threatened by a Spanish invasion, 
which in fact occurred in the course of the year, found her- 
self, moreover, a prey, as always, to an extreme financial 
distress, and might have been accessible to offers of loan 


on the part of the Cabinet of Washington upon a mortgage | 
of Texas. “This would suit us, (said Mr. Poinsett then, | 


speaking of the acquisition of this country) and if they 
were willing to sell it to us, | would take upon myself to 


buy it.”” But whatever this active and stirring diplomatist | 


may have promised himself from a concurrence of circum- 


stances so favorable, the event did not answer his expecta- | 


tion. 
Whilst Mr. Poinsett was examining into its feasibility, 
the Mexican Republic repulsed the last attempt of Spain 


against its independence. Conceived upon the most pitiful | 


scale, and wretchedly conducted, the expedition of Barra- 
das had no chance of success. Treason alone could have 
caused it to succeed, and Santa-Anna did not play the trai- 
tor. The miserable attempt of the Spaniards miscarried 
them shamefully. The United States were accused of 
having favored it, which seems to me unlikely, and, in the 
excitement of triumph, all parties declared, at the same 
time, against the ambitious projects of the Cabinet of Wash- 
ington. Another circumstance occurred to increase the 
mutual distrusts of the two Governments. The President, 
Guerrero, to make head against the dangers of the situation, 
and to animate the patriotic enthusiasm of the Mexican 
people, had appealed to their sentiments of liberty, to revolu- 
tionary ideas and passions, which had raised himself to power. 
Mr. Poinsett was a democrat ; he had connected himself in 
a manner ostensible enough with all the movements of ‘the 
party of the Yorkinos, opposed to the aristocratic or Scotch 
faction; but he was not an abolitionist ; and when Guer- 
rero, on the occurrence of the anniversary of independence, 
(September 15, 1829,) proclaimed the abolition of slavery 
throughout the Republic, this measure displeased him much, 
and rendered his Government uneasy, on account of the sen- 
sation which it could not fail to produce among the black 
population of the slave-holding States. Guerrero wished to 
do still more. Mr. Poinsett learnt with alarm that he thought 
of entering into correspondence with the President of the 
Republic of Hayti, to excite an insurrection of the slaves of 
Cuba. The Minister of the United States found himself 
then in a very difficult position in Mexico. The Scotch 
party did not forgive him the revolution of the preceding 
month of December, which had excluded Gomez Pedraza 
from the Presidency. The democratic party, in whose bo- 
som great divisions existed, assumed its liberal complexion 
in earnest, and indirectly threatened the Anglo-American 
Union by the rebound of its abolitionary policy. In each 
faction, the national feeling instinctively revolted against 
the designs of the Cabinet of Washington upon Texas, and 
we may be allowed to believe that English influence was 
not unconnected with this universal manifestation of hos- 
tility against the United States. Soon the conqueror of the 
Spaniards, Santa-Anna, who was the idol of the day, de- 
manded the deposition of Zavala, his enemy ; of Zavala, who 
died a citizen of Texas: and he at the same time demanded 
the recall of Mr. Poinsett. Public opinion was still further 
excited against the United States, by the publication of a 
correspondence of General Bravo with Mr. Bustamente, in 
reference to what they had to fear from their ambition. 
The offensive commentaries upon the Mexican character, 
which the newspapers of the South and West of the Union, 
advocates of the acquisition of Texas, appended to their arti- 
cles upon this subject, in the latter months of 1829, could not 
fail to exasperate still further ; and this general feeling ex- 
ploded in an official manner, so to speak, in a memorial pre- 
sented to the Mexican Congress by the Secretary of State 


[May & June, 


at the close of this same year. I will quote here an extract 
from this document, because it throws great light upon the 
moral history of the struggle, maintained for some years be- 
tween the Spanish race of Mexico and the Anglo-American 
race, for the possession of Texas. 

‘The North Americans (says the Mexican Secretary of 
| State) begin by introducing themselves into the country 
which they covet, under pretence of commercial transac- 
| tions or of colonization, with or without the authority of the 
Government to which it belongs. These colonies increase, 
multiply, soon become the principal element of the popula- 
ition; and presently, this foundation being laid, the North 
Americans begin to raise pretensions, which it is impossi- 
ble to admit, which do not bear a serious discussion, and 


which are based, for example, upon historical facts disputed 
by all the world, such as the voyages of Lasalle, whose 
falsity is now known, but which are not the less invoked to 
|support their pretended rights to Texas. These extrava- 
| vant opinions are first presented to the world by unknown 
| writers; and the trouble which others take to search for 
proofs and to establish their arguments, these avoid by 
| means of bold assertions, which, instead of proving the good- 
ness of the cause, are only intended to make their fellow- 
| citizens comprehend the advantage of success. Their in- 
|trigues in the country which they wish to acquire, are 
|then manifested by the arrival-of explorers, who for the 
|most part establish themselves there under pretence that 


their residence does not prejudice the question of the right 
|of sovereignty. These pioneers by degrees excite commo- 
\tions which disturb the political condition of the territory 
|in dispute ; then come discontents and collisions, calculated 
|s0 as to tire the patience of the lawful proprietary and to 
| diminish the advantages of ownership. When things have 
| reached this point, which is precisely the case with Texas, 
| then the work of diplomacy begins. The uneasiness which 
they heve excited in the country—the interests of the new 
colonists—the rebellions which they excite among the ad- 
venturers and the savages—the obstinacy with which they 
maintain their pretensions to the ownership of the territory, 
become the subject of notes, wherein moderation and justice 
are respected only in words—until, thanks to events which 
|never fail to occur in the course of such negotiations, an 
arrangement is concluded as burdensome for one of the two 
parties as it is advantageous to the other. 

“And when the United States have succeeded in this 
fashion, in introducing their citizens in a majority into the 
country which they covet, they generally take advantage, to 
| turn their pretended rights to account, of the moment when 
their adversary is plunged into the greatest embarrassments. 





Such is the policy which they have commenced using in 
the affair of 'Texas.. Their newspapers have set about dis- 
cussing the right, which they fancy they have to the sove- 
reignty of this Province, as far as the Rio-Bravo-del-Norte. 
They print, and they distribute on all sides, little pamphlets 
concerning the convenience of this acquisition. There are 
people who proclaim very plainly that Providence itself has 
established the Rio-Bravo as the respective limit of the two 
Republics, which has caused the United States to be accused 
by an English author of wishing to make Providence the 
accomplice of their usurpations. But what is very remarka- 
ble is, that they have commenced this dis¢ussion with us, as 
soon as they saw us busied with repulsing the Spanish In- 
vasion, under the persuasion that we could not for a long 
time attend to any other enemy.” 

We see that the Mexican Government perfectly under- 
stood at this period the danger with which it was threatened, 
by the rapid increase of the Anglo-American settlers in 
Texas. Their devouring activity, was already extending 
their speculations beyond the boundaries of this Province. 
The son of. Moses Austin had procured from each of the 
States which the Rio-Bravo crosses, the exclusive privilege 
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of establishing steamboat navigation upon this fine river. 


He expected to ascend as far as Chihuahua in his first voy- 


age, and he had no doubt of being one day able to reach 
Santa-Fé, the capital of New Mexico. The success of this 
gigantic enterprise, would have delivered to Captain Austin 
and his countrymen the commerce of the northern provinces 
of the Mexican confederation; and soon the State of Santa- 
Fé would have suffered a double invasion—that of the in- 
habitants of Missouri by the North-East, and that of the 
colonists of Texas by the South. Alarmed at these ambi- 
tious projects, which were made known so boldly in the 
face of the world, the new government of Mexico, adminis- 
tered by Mr. Alaman after the fall of the President Guer- 
rero, resolved to maintain its sovereignty over Texas by 
prohibiting all future emigration of the Anglo-Americans. 
The law passed for this purpose by the Congress, is of 
April the 6th, 1830. The course of events will prove that 
it was too late, and that they had shut the doors of the 
place when the enemy had already introduced himself, in 
force, within the walls. Besides, it is unlikely that the law 
of April the 6th, would have been sufficient to check the ir- 
resistible stream of emigration. Nothing is rarer in Spa- 
nish America than respect for the law: it bas been for a 
long time, in political as in civil rank, the classic land of 
anarchy. Institutions, elective government, national re- 
presentation, liberty of the press, justice and tribunals, are 
nothing but pure fictions in these Republics, where the ca- 
price of a regiment and the ill-humor of a general turn the 
country upside down once a-year at least. It would there- 
fore be very surprising if, from the month of April, 1830, to 
the revolution of 1836, the Anglo-Americans of Louisiana, 
Arkansas and the other neighboring States, had regarded 
Texas as hallowed ground, and had religiously abstained 
from penetrating therein. On the contrary, I consider it as 
settled, that colonization there has continued its course un- 
der the uneasy eye and the feeble oversight of some ill- 
paid garrisons, posted at the two extremities of the Pro- 
vince. 

The resistance which the avowed designs of the Cabinet 
of Washington concerning Texas met with in the disposi- 
tion of the whole of Mexico at the close of 1829, was pro- 
bably not the only thing which compelled it to postpone the 


execution of them, and to have recourse to other means of 


attaining its real object. Besides the uneasiness which 
was immediately manifested in the midst of the Northern 
States of the Union, the Mexican Government found also a 
powerful support in the policy of England, jealous of the 
growing greatness of the United States. Mr. Huskisson, 
in the course of a debate on the affairs of Spain and Mexico, 
denounced to Parliament the intrigues of the Cabinet of 
Washington, to separate Texas from the Mexican Confede- 
racy. He called to mind how much the acquisition of the 
Floridas by the United States, had alarmed Great Britain, 
for the security of her possessions in the West-Indies ; 
then, revealing a project which we may be allowed to be- 
lieve that English ambition has not yet renounced, he said, 
that Mexico ought to be maintained in possession of Texas, 
since the opposition of the Cabinet of Washington had 
baffled the negotiations of England with Spain, for obtain- 
ing the cession of Cuba. The United States have not 
absorbed Texas, but Texas is now independent of Mexico, 
and the Anglo-American race bears rule therein. Slavery, 
the abolition of which England is pursuing in the whole 
world, be it from interest, or be it from philanthropy, has 
taken deep root in this new Republic, aad the English Go- 
vernment is testifying its discontent at it by a singular ob- 
stinacy in not recognizing her. Was it requisite, according 
to the system of compensation developed by Mr. Huskis- 
son, that, to console herself for the independence of Texas, 
Great Britain should cause Cuba to be ceded -to her by in- 
digent and impoverished Spain? 


Vor. VII—52 








In proclaiming the immediate abolition of slavery in the 
| whole extent of the Mexican Republic, the President, Guer- 
|rero, certainly violated one of the conditions, in faith of 
| which the Anglo-American colonists had come to establish 
themselves in Texas. We may even affirm that this con- 
|dition had been essential and decisive in their eyes, not 
| only because they were for the most part originally come 
|from slave-holding States, but because that if reduced to 
| free labor they would not be able to give to the execution af 
| their agricultural labors a development great enough to re- 
pay them for their sacrifices and the expense of their enter- 
prise. The Mexican Constitution of 1824, declared, it 
true, that no person thereafter should be born a slave in the 
territory of the Republic—an arrangement which we find 


is 


again in the peculiar Constitution of the State of Cohahuila 
and Texas, promulgated in 1827; but it upheld at least the 
existing slavery, and that would suffice for some years. 
The decree of the 15th of September, 1829, on the contrary, 
would have entirely checked the progress of the colony, if 
it had been executed: it would have rvined the present, and 
prevented all future emigration of the citizens of the United 
States across the Red River and the Sabine, more effec- 
tually than the special decree of the 6th of April, 1830. It 
was therefore revoked, a3 far as concerned ‘Texas, by the 
Government which succeeded that at Guerrero, and upon 
the representations of Governor Viesca. As to the decree 
of the 6th of April, 1830, which was, so to speak, the pub- 
lic answer of Mexico to the secret intrigues of the United 
States, we have said, that, far from receiving a rigorous 
execution, it was easily eluded by cunning, or even openly 
violated by force. 

No event of any importance signalized the course of the 
year 1830; but on both sides, confidence was shaken. In 
spite of its weakness, its internal embarrassments, and its 
state of permanent disorganization, the Government of 
Mexico could not conceal from itself that, in order to pre- 
serve Texas, it would soon have a struggle to maintain, 
either against the United States, or against the Anglo-Ame- 
rican settlers,—and jt prepared for its Small bodies of 
troops were sent into the country under different pretences 
and occupied the principal posts. At the commencement 
of 1832, these forces were distributed in the following man- 
ner: At Nacogdoches, 500 men; at San-Antonio de Beyjar, 
250; at Goliad, 118 ; at Anahuac, 150; at Galveston, 30; at 
Velasco, 100; at Fort Teran, 40; at Victoria, 40; at Te- 
nochtitlan, 40 ;—in all, 1,268. Before ridiculing such an 
army, we should reflect upon the small number of settlers 
they were to watch and keep in check, on their dispersion 
and their military inexperience. It was then, all things 
considered, a force imposing enough; and if the detach- 
ments had been well commanded, if the new civil war 
which was ready to break out in Mexico had not come to 
paralize them, the insurrection of Texas could not have 
been successful so soon. The presence and insubordina- 
tion of these foreign troops irritated the Texan population 
deeply. The least pretext would have been enough to 
make them take arms; and it was not long before it pre- 
sented itself. 

Mexico was then governed by the Federal Constitution 
of 1824. Each Province, under the name of a State, pos- 
sessed its peculiar Legislature, its elective Governor, its 
budget, &c.; but the Government of Mexico, the General 
Congress, and the President of the Republic, were inces- 
santly quarrelling with the States about their respective 
grants and the limits of their powers. In theory, matters 
bad been marvellously arranged; in practice, nothing went 
on. The States did not 
pay their contributions to the treasury of the Republic; 


The scufflings were continual. 





they formed private confederations among themselves; they 
drove out the troops of the Supreme Government; they 
made laws contrary to the General Legislation, and even 
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to the treaties of the Republic with foreign powers. In | 


the administration: and for this purpose, he could not fail to 
short, every thing was only confusion and anarchy. We 


desire, as much as possible, to establish the supremacy of 
have seen that the decree of the 6th of April, 1830, had pro-| the Central Goternment over the diverging interests and 
hibited to the Anglo-Americans all future emigration upon | the capricious opposition of the States. Hostile to fo- 
the territory of Texas, except so far as concerned the exe- | reigners generally, he showed nevertheless greater favor to 
cution of existing contracts. The next year, the Govern-| the English, who had interested him in their operations in 
ment of the State of Cohahuila and Texas, named a Com-| mines. As for Santa-Anna, whose hand the least pene- 
missioner to put some emigrants into possession of the | trating discerned in these new troubles, his ambition ex- 
lands which had been granted to them. The commanding | plained his conduct. Conqueror of the Spaniards at Tam- 
General of the eastern provinces of the Republic, thought it | pico, and then proelaimed the hero-liberator of Mexico, idol 
his duty to oppose it, and had the commissioner thrown into of the army, believing himself at once the greatest warrior 
prison. This superior officer perhaps was right as a Mexi-| and the greatest statesman of the Republic, he was pro- 
can functionary ; but, in form, the act was arbitrary, and it} voked at not playing the first part in it, and atseeing his 
excited great discontent. This was not all. In conse-| political talents reduced to the pitiful task of a Provincial 





favoring centralism. This point ef departure is very curious 


quence of the same spirit of opposition between the mili- 
tary authority and the Government of the State, the first 
pronounced the dissolution of a municipal body, legally 
chosen and installed with the consent of the rival authority, 
established another without consulting it, and threatened to 
make use of force to hinder the population from proceeding 
to the regular elections. During these transactions, they 


Government. The welfare of the country, Federalism and 
Liberty, were for him only sounding words—an honorable 
flag which he needed, like all ambitious men, to cover his 
private views. The democratic party was not two years in 
perceiving how indifferent its leader was to political prin- 
ciples. Towards the close of 1834, Santa-Anna permitted 





learnt that the commandant of Anahuac had eaused many 
Anglo-American settlers to be arrested. Immediately (it 


himself to be gained over by the aristocracy and clergy ; he 
|made preparations for the establishment of an Unitarian 
| Constitution ; he mused upon the glory of the first consul ; 


was in the beginning of 1832) their fellow-citizens settled land perhaps he thought of raising up again for himself the 


in this part of the Province, taking counsel of nothing but 
their resentments, rose up in rebellion, appeared in arms 


before the fortress, and summoned the officer to set his pri- | this picture. 


soners at liberty. The revolt had taken him by surprise ; 
he dared not to resist openly, promised to release the per- 
sons detained, and demanded only a delay of one or two 
days, in order, he said, to make some indispensable ar- 
rangements. But he had demanded assistance from the 
commandant of Nacogdoches, and meditated treachery. 


. . a . ~ | 
The settlers retired, relying on his promise, when he perfi- | 


diously caused them to be attacked. They were retracing 
their steps and fell into the midst of a Mexican detachment 
under the command of Piedras, commander of the garrison 
of Nacogdoches. However, far from losing courage, and 
in spite of the superiority of the opposing forces, they were 
so resolute, that Piedras thought himself happy in avoiding 
the combat, by promising to restore liberty to the prisoners 
of Anahuac. This time the promise was kept, and the in- 
surgents, satisfied with having gained their object, dispersed 
without any other occurrence. 

Whilst these events were going on in the eastern dis- 
tricts of Texas, an insurrection much more serious threat- 
ened the Republic with a new revolution, which was to 
occur under the auspices of Santa-Anna. On the 2d of 
January, 1832, the officers of the garrison of Vera-Cruz, as- 
sembled at the house of Colonel Landero, upon the invita- 
tion of General Ciriaco Vazquez,—-signed there a declara- 
tion, which Santa-Anna transmitted, without openly de- 
claring himself to Vice-President Bustamente, demanding 
the dismissal of a Ministry, which public opinion accused of 


in this respect, that the revolution, commenced in the name 
of Federalist principles, finished in 1835 by the abolition of 
the Federal Constitution of 1824; and by the establishment 
of a Republican Unitarian Constitution, against which one 
portion of the population and of the troops has not ceased 
to protest, with arms in their hands. The Ministry, whose 
destruction, the officers of the garrison of Vera-Cruz, se- 
cretly urged on by Santa-Anna, demanded, was composed 
of Messrs. Alaman, Espinosa and Facio; but it was the 
first who really impelled the whole machine of Government. 
He had caused the President, Guerrero, to be executed, 


I have not lost sight of the affairs of Texas in drawing 


| imperial throne of Iturbide. 


The events of this Province are connected 
by the closest ties both with the pronunciamento of Vera- 


| Cruz in January, 1832, and with the change of the Mexican 


Constitution in 1835. We may even say that starting from 
1832, they blend themselves with the personal history of 
Santa-Anna. In fact, the Texan settlers, who had attacked 
the fort of Anahuac, had not yet laid aside their arms when 
they learnt the rising of the troops of Vera-Cruz against the 
adminstration of Bustamente, of whom they themselves had 
cause to complain, and whose delegates had provoked their 
resentments by some arbitrary acts. Therefore, they did 
not hesitate to declare themselves immediately for the 
Federalist cause, whose flag Santa-Anna raised. Their in- 
terests, not less than their passions, made this obligatory 
upon them. The Government of Mexico, in whose hands 
soever it was placed, distrusted them, watched them with a 
restless jealousy, hindered their strengthening themselves 
hy checking the progress of Anglo-American emigration, 
and threatened the slavery, whose maintainance they re- 
garded as necessary to theif prosperity. If it succeeded in 
strengthening its position and extending its power, it would 
have still more means of imposing its laws upon them, and 
making them feel in a thousand ways the weight of its dis- 
trust—What part ought they to take in view of such a dan- 
ger? Could they neglect the opportunity of creating new 
embarrassments for it? Ought they to scruple in concur- 
ring to weaken it by extending the principle of division 
and distribution of the public strength, which was found 
deposited in the Federal Constitution of 1824? No, truly: 
and they recognized it at the first glance. The instinct of 
self-government, which is one of the essential characteristics 
of the Anglo-American race, carried them thither with an 
irresistible strength. They already complained of the dis- 
tance of the capital of the State—a circumstance which re- 
tarded the despatch of business, and produced great incon- 
veniences in the administration of justice. They already 
desired to make themselves acknowledged in the bosom of 
the Mexican Confederacy, a distinct political existence, of 
which they promised themselves many advantages, not 





whose birth, inclinations and bravery, had rendered him the 
favorite of the lower classes of the Mexican population, and 
who had been carried into power by a democratic move- | 
ment. Mr. Alaman governed then according to the views | 
of the aristocracy and the clergy ; he sought to strengthen ' 


less for foreign commerce than for local improvements. 
But would not the dreaded establishment of centralism have 


| : 5 ‘ 
|aggravated the inconveniences which they suffered, and 


rendered the remedy, which they wished to procure, impos- 
sible? 


The maintenance of Federal Institutions was so adapted 
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to the interests of Texas, that the movement of the popula-| Colonel } 


tion, in behalf of the cause espoused by Santa-Anna, was | 
general and unanimous. The settlers of Brazos, at the | 
first news of the rising of their fellow-citizens of the Rio- 
Trinidad, also took arms to march to their assistance, and | 
declared themselves at the same time against the adminis- | 
tration of Mr. Alaman. But to unite promptly with the in- 

surgents before Anahuac, it was requisite that they should | 
disarm, or bring over to their side, the commander of the | 
fort of Velasco. They persuaded him therefore to embrace 
the cause of the Federalists against the Government, and 
carried their boldness so far as to demand of him a cannon, 
with which the place was fortified, to go and attack the com- 
mander of Anahuac, on the other side of the bay of Galves- 
ton. Ugartechea (that was the name of the commander of 
Velasco) answered them like a man of honor, that he would 
obey the orders of his generals, and that he would oppose 
the execution of their designs. The settlers of the Brazos 
did not persevere the less, and to the number of one hundred 
and seventeen, under the command of John Austin, at- 
tacked Velasco on the 26th of June, before day. As they 
had only rifles, and as the Mexicans, besides their guns, 
had on one of the bastions, their cannon, mounted on a pivot, 
the daring assailants at first suffered much; but as day 
broke, they took their revenge. All the soldiers who 
showed themselves upon the ramparts were struck down, 
and those who served the piece of cannon, had their hands 
carried off by these famous Western marksmen who never 
miss their mark; so that finally Ugartechea, not being able 
any longer to induce his men to load and point the cannon, 
had the heroic courage to undertake the work himself. The 
Texans, seized with admiration, generously ceased firing, 
says the historian of the occurrences, for the worst of them 
was sure enough of his weapon to lodge a ball in his eye. 
Having to do with people so resolute, Ugartechea saw that 
it was necessary to capitulate, and surrendered the place. 
The besieged had lost only one man, and seventeen others 


fexia. Perhaps too, the events of Texas were 
not well understood at Vera-Cruz. However, it may be, 
Mexia left Matamoras with five ships, on the l4th of July, 
1832, and arrived on the 16th, at the mouth of the Brazos. 
He was accompanied by General Stephen Austin, the re- 
presentative of Texas, in the Congress of Cobahuila. The 
fleet having cast anchor, Mexia opened a correspondence 
with one of the Alcades of this part of the country, John 
Austin, to acquaint him with the motives of his coming. 
The answer was not long waited for. They showed therein 
what had occurred in the Province for some time past, and 
the causes of the last revolt. The Mexican General then 
thought that he might land, and he repaired to Brazoria, 
where he was well received by the population. They 
sought by every means to satisfy him respecting the dispo- 
sitions of the Anglo-American settlers, and a General As- 
sembly convoked at San Felipe de Austin, by the Aleade of 
that new-born city, adopted there on the 27th of July, a 
Declaration which had for its object to disclaim all hostile 
intention towards the Mexican Republic. This document 
contains some details respecting the arbitrary acts of Colo- 
nel Davis Bradburn, Commander of the fortress of Anahuac, 
of the Commander of Nacogdoches, Jose de Las-Piedras, 
and of their Chief, General Teran, who had approved of 
them, notwithstanding the opposition and the remonstrances 
of the State Government. But what we should here further 
remark, is the affectation with which they connect the re- 
cent taking up of arms with the enterprise of Sania-Anna 
himself. Thus it is not to them that the fort of Velasco 
surrendered, it is te the forces of Santa-Anna. They knew 
how many calumnies their foreign origin had caused to be 
accumulated upon them and what designs were attributed 
to them to revive the old Spanish prejudices. They pro- 
tested against such accusations and identified their cause 
with that of the heroic city of Vera-Cruz. Mexia contented 
himself with these assurances, and soon departed with his 
soldiers, carrying away the garrison of the dismantled cita- 





had had their hands wounded in serving the cannon. The 
loss of the Texans was much more considerable ; it amounted 
to eleven men killed and fifty-two wounded, twelve of them 


del of Velasco. A little while after, the settlers in the 
neighborhood of Nacogdoches, adopting in their turn the 


> . oOo . - 
| part of zealous partizans of Santa-Anna, which their fellow 


mortally. After this exploit, Austin’s company, so cruelly | countrymen of the Brazos had played with so much suc- 


decimated, was relieved from its expedition against Ana- 
huac by the submission of the commander. 

It appears that these events led to the retreat or the dis- 
persion of the Mexican troops who occupied Texas. Be- | 
sides, in the midst of the civil war which continued to dis- | 
tract Mexico, all the powers, commonly so feeble, were too 
disorganized to make themselves respected by a population 
emboldened by their late victories. Likewise, from the 
time that the troops retired, all the custom-houses were 
abolished. They no more paid any regard to the conditions 
imposed by the Mexican Legislature, upon the colonization 
of the territory, upon the commerce with the Indians, upon 
slavery, &c.; the Texans, without yet aspiring to a com- 
plete independence, resolved at least not to allow foreign 
soldiers among them, and to remove as much as possible 
the management of their affairs from all authority which 
did not emanate from their own free choice. 

It was, as we have seen, in the name of the Federal prin- 
ciple and against the Administration of Bustamente, that 
the Anglo-American settlers had taken arms ; they had ad- 


hered, without hesitation, to the plan of Vera-Cruz, and | 


had placed themselves under the banner of Santa-Anna, at 
the same moment in which one of their adversaries, Gene- 
ral Teran, announced that he was going to oppose the in- 
surrection of Texas. Santa-Anna, however, suspecting the 
secret motives which made the Texans act, and far from re- 


lying upon appearances which were so favorable to him, | 


thought that he ought to endeavor to yéstablish the lawful 
authority of the Republic in this Province, and sent a small 
expedition of four hundred men, under the command of 


cess, attacked Piedras, under pretence that he had refused 
to join the liberating army, as Mexia had invited him, and 
compelled him to evacuate the place. The little battle 
which was joined upon this occasion, cost the ‘Texans only 
three men killed and seven wounded, while the Mexicans 
had eighteen killed and twenty-two wounded: so that at 
the close of the Summer of 1832, there was not a single 
Mexican soldier in the part of Texas wherein the Anglo- 
American settlers were situated. 

I am certainly very far from supposing that every thing 
was irreproachable in these ways of proceeding. Wemay, 
perhaps, find in these declarations made to General Mexia, 
and transmitted by him to Santa-Anna, more address than 
true dignity, and a cunning, more successful than honorable. 
But I do not judge, I relate. The tide of revolutions is not 
always very pure. I will notclaim then for the Revolution 
of Texas a morality of details which the great events of 
history too seldom present. 

Why did not the ‘l'exans, their territory once freed from 
|the presence of the Mexican troops, forthwith proclaim 
their independence? I believe that this moderation may be 
explained by a very simple fact : it is, that they did not feel 
themselves strong enough to brave unnecessarily the power 
and the resentments of Mexico. I say unnecessarily, be- 
cause if they had obtained the advantage to which they at 
this moment confined their pretensions of forming a sepa- 

rate state, they would have attained the greater part of the 
| results which they could promise themselves from indepen- 
dence, and would not be exposed to the dangers of a strug- 





gle, whose issue might appear doubtful to them. Some 
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wise and patient spirits may even have wished to hold on 
to the real advantages which the last rising had procured for 
them, and not to agitate too soon a question which could 
not fail to revive the uneasiness and distrust of the Mexi- 
can nation; but the impatience of the greater number pre- 
vailed over the prudence of the smaller,and a convention 
of all the Texan people met at San-Felipe, in the latter 
months of 1832, without legal summons and by a sponta- 
neous movement of the colonists. The labors of this as- 
sembly, whose irregular existence was itself a fact suffi- 
wiently serious, lasted many months, when a few days 
would have been sufficient. It framed a Constitution for the 
State of Texas, and set forth in a petition to the Govern- 
ment of Mexico, the motives which led the Texan popula- 
tion to desire their separation from the State of Cohahuila. 
Of these motives, some were weighty and just, the others 
were marked with great exaggeration, to say the least. I 
have already pointed them out. But if we wish to go tothe 
bottorn of affairs, and if | may be allowed the expression, 
if we look behind the cards, we must perceive that the 
Texans, distrusting the intentions of Mexico with respect 


to them, wished very plainly to give themselves the right of 


managing their business themselves. They were not of the 
same blood, they did not speak the same language with the 
Mexicans. Notwithstanding the restraints upon their colo- 
nization, it is more than probable that most of them did not 
profess the Catholic Religion. Seattered upon some points 
of an immense country, they wished to have it in their 
power to attract thither their fellow-countrymen of the Nor- 
thern Union, by political and civil guarantees, of which the 
Mexican Legislation showed itself very sparing; their na- 


tional self-love was wounded, their interests sometimes | 


suffered from only forming an imperceptible minority in the 
Provincial Congress of Monclova.. What more is needed, 
I will not say to justify, but to explain and to render their 
desire of separation, humanly speaking, inevitable? The 
abolitionists of the United States, worthy people, but com- 
bining narrow views with an ardent fanaticism, have been 
unwilling to see therein any other interest, any other pas- 
sion, any other principle than the support of slavery, threat- 
ened by the spirit of the Mexican laws. This is too ex- 
clusive a way of judging the question. The Anglo-Ameri- 
can settlers of Texas, doubtless desired to maintain slavery 
for their advantage ; but this was not their only meed; po- 
litically and socially, they differed too much in their pri- 
vate disposition and their peculiar character, from “the peo- 
ple whose destinies they shared without having sufficient 
influence over them, not to experience an irresistible incli- 
nation to have as little of their existence in common with 
them as possible. 
which under the semblance of Constitutional liberty, so of- 
ten rule the republics of Spanish origin, would alone have 
sufficed to decide a population of the English race to sepa- 
rate itself from Mexico. 

The Convention of San-Felipe, (1832 and 1833), having 
decided then that Texas should receive an organization dis- 
tinct from the State of Cohahuila, General Stephen Austin 
was charged with negociating this change with the Govern- 
ment of Mexico, and accepted this mission out of respect 
to the wishes of his fellow-citizens, for he was one of those 
who had opposed the project of separation. Arrived at 
Mexico, in the course of the year 1833, Austin labored there 
in vain about Santa-Anna and the Vice-President Gomez 


Farias, to have the pretended Constitution of Texas recog- | 


nized. He represented in expressions very forcible, and 
almost threatening, that if they were unwilling to concern 
themselves about the affairs of this Province, and to remedy 
the abuses of which it complained, the population itself 
would take charge of this business. The Government of 
Mexico paid no attention to his demands. Retired to his 
farm of Mango de Clavo, Santa-Anna thwarted all the mea- 


The caprices of military despotism, | 
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sures of Gomez Farias, who had remained sincerely con- 
nected with the Republican party, whilst the opposite party 
flattering the pride of Santa-Anna, conceived the hope of 
| attracting that fickle and weak mind to itself. Nothing re- 
sulted from such a situation but slowness and embarrass- 
ment in the progress of affairs, and nothing resembled a 


regular Government, less than this complication of low in- 
| 


| trigues. It was then that the Texan Commissioner ad- 
| dressed to the municipality of San-Antonio de Bejar,a let- 
| ter in which he announced the little success of his proceed- 
ings, and advised the population to peaceably organize a local 
| administration in the Province. The majority of the agun- 
|tamients of Bejar, an old Spanish town, was opposed to the 
'views of the Anglo-American settlers, and Austin’s letter 
| was sent back to ghe authorities of the Republic. He had 
| already left Mexico, and was not far from Texas, when he 
|found himself arrested, led back to the capital and thrown 
linto prison as a rebel. The most singular part of the his- 
tory is, that at bottom he shared very feebly the opinion and 
| especially the impatience of his fellow-citizens. We might 
| be led to believe that he gave them this advice only to please 





\them, and because he despaired of leading them to a dif- 
|ferent opinion. In a letter to the aguntamients of San-Fe- 
lipe, dated at Monterey the 17th of January, 1834, he per- 
suades the settlers to remain quiet, to respect the laws, to 


proceed by legal ways; he considers it very foolish that the 


| sovernment had caused him to be arrested ; he guarantees 


his good intentions with respect to Texas, and avails him- 
self of the abrogation of the law of the 6th of April, 1830, 
asa convincing proof.* In accepting the mission which he 
|had just fufilled, he has not followed his own private im- 
|pulse, but he has obeyed the wish of his fellow-citizens 
| and has done nothing except according to their instructions. 
His only desire has always been from the commencement 
}of the troubles of 1832, which he imputes as a crime to no 
lone, to avoid a violent Revolution for Texas. We recog- 
| nize the same sentiments and the same language in a letter 
from Austin to a resident of New-Orleans, wherein he 
mildly complains of the good people of the Colony, whose fe- 
verish ardor has precipitated them into this embarrassment. 
The Texan Commissioner was in prison when he wrote 
| these letters, lam aware; but I would not on that account 
ithe less hesitate to aceuse him of hypocrisy or cowardice. 


| He was, I suppose, a pretty timid character, hostile to dis- 
lorder and revolutionary agitation, one of those men who 
| follow great political movements, and neither begin, arrest, 
nor guide them. The Mexican Government, which was 
| besides gentle enough, did not consider him dangerous, and 
| soon restored him his liberty. As to the good people of 
| Texas, their determination to become independent being once 
| taken, they did not place Stephen Austin at their head but 
sent him to the United States to procure assistance from the 
sympathy of their population. 


Whilst the Mexican Government was resisting the desire 
}of separation exhibited by Texas, the anarchy which 
reigned in the centre of the Republic, spread itself in the 
State of Cohahuila’ Santa-Anna having dissolved the 
General Congress on the 13th of May, 1834, this violent 


| measure, and of very doubtful legality, became the signal 


for new divisions in many provinces. At Monclova, which 
was the seat of Governmentof the State of Cohahuila and 


| Texas, a military party was formed in favor of the Presi- 
| dent, which chose a new Governor of the Province, and, 
| supported by the soldiery, established at Saltille, a kind of 
rival administration of the lawful authority. The Anglo- 


* | know not how to reconcile this assertion of Stephen 


Austin, with the following passage of the book of Mr. 
| Cheste Newell, historian of the Revolution of Texas, “The 


operations of the law of April 6, 1830, have been suspended ; 
but the law itself has never been abrogated.” 
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American settlers were entire strangers to this revolution. 
Should they profit by it to consummate their secession and 
finally organize amongst themselves theirown Government, 
in spite of the advice of Stephen Austin? The most ar- | 
dent wished it ; but they found themselves in the minority. | 
The greater number still hesitated to take so serious a re- 

solution, and the counsels of moderation prevailed over 

those of violence. It is true that Texas had just obtained 

from the Legislature of the State, the institution of the 

jury and a special court of justice. Public tranquillity 

seemed then for the moment reéstablished. 

Meanwhile a fundamental revolution in the system of 
Government was preparing in Mexico. Santa-Anna, the 
heroof Federalism, scarcely dissembled his desire of over- 
turning the Constitution of 1824. Some petitions in favor 
of centralism circulated with impunity, and he endeavored 
by every means to render the constitutional change which 
he meditated popular inthe nation and inthe army. It was 
to facilitate its accomplishment that he had expelled the 
last Congress, and no one was any longer ignorant of his 
designs, when the new Legislature of Cohahuila assem- 
bled in 1835. Unfortunately one of the first acts of this 
assembly brought it immediately into collision with the 
Supreme Government, which was much more eager to ex- 
tend its own power than to permit it to be despised by the 
states. The Province being in want of money, the Gover- 
nor proposed a law for the sale of four hundred and elever 
square leagues of land in Texas. The speculators who 
were to finish the business, were collected at Monclova; 
they were all Texans and on that account sufficiently sus- 
pected. Therefore, as soon as the thing was known at 
Mexico, the Government and the Congress resolved to op- 
pose the conclusion of the bargain. They denied the right 
of the State of Cohahuila to alienate the public domain, 
grounding their objection upon this that it owed a conside- 
rable drrear to the treasury of Mexico; and the Congress 
authorised the executive power to cause the lands in ques- 
tion to be ceded to itself in order to deduct the value there- 
of, from the amount of the debt of Cohahuila. It is evident 
that the Government of Mexico, always distrusting the 
Texans, opposed this operation solely from the fear of a 
new emigration of Anglo-American colonists upon the 
lands acquired by the speculators who must immediately 
resell them in lots at New-York or elsewhere ; but the pro- 
position of the Congress did not suit the views of the State 
of Cohahuila, which wanted money for its internal admin- 
istration, and troubled itself little about paying its debts to 
the Republic. Wherefore it endeavored to resist; upon 
which General Cos, Commander-in-Chief of the Eastern 
Provinces of Mexico, received orders from Santa-Anna to 
march with his troops upon the Capital of the State and to 
expel the rebellious Legislature. The Governor and many 
members of the Assembly were thrown into prison. The 
Texan speculators, whose conduct in all this business was 
not irreproachable, made haste to return home, and imme- 
diately proclaimed war, separation and independence. 

It was upon the plainsof San-Jacinto that the war party, 
strengthened by the recent events, raised its standard on the 
16th of August, 1835. Eight months afterwards, the cause 
of Texas was there to obtain its final victory. Thence, the 
first attempt of the insurgents was made upon Anahuac, 
where they abolished some, | know not what custom-house 
regulations, odious to the population. However there was 
not amongst the inhabitants unanimity in favor of com- 
mencing the struggle. The peace party, which was pretty 
numerous, endeavored to allay the excitement. Santa- 
Anna, they said, was personally favorable to the wishes of 
Texas ; it would be better to wait until he had decided and 
not to take arms but in the last extremity. But the time 
had gone by when these counsels of a timid moderation 
could have checked the transports of men’s minds, and the 
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Revolution being begun ran its course. Captain Thompson 
of the Mexican Navy, whom General Cos had sent to as- 
certain the state of things at Anahuac, having captured in 
the Bay of Galveston a vessel which carried on the trade 
of Texas, this act which threatened some inexorable inte- 
rests contributed still more to hasten the insurrection. 
Stephen Austin then reappeared in the midst of his fel- 
low citizens, and ina public meeting held at Brazoria, on 
the 8th of September, he recommended the immediate as- 
sembly of a general convention of all the Province. The 
ehief inducement which he urged for it was the imminent 
danger of the overthrow of the Federal Constitution at 
Mexico. ‘Would the new form of Government,” he said, 
“have the effect of annulling all the rights of Texas, and 
of subjecting it toa power without limits? If it must be 
so, should the people of Texas adhere to the change which 
is preparing, and give up all or part of their Constitutional 
privileges ? Here are questions of a vital importance, and 
concerning which I think it is necessary to consult the 
citizens. It is true, that Santa-Anna and other influential 
personages of Mexico have declared to me that they were 
the friends of the Texan people, that they desired its wel- 
fare, and labored for it with all their might; that in the 
new arrangement of the republic, they would use their in- 
fluence to procure for Texas a peculiar organization in 
harmony with its customs and conformed to its wants. 
But that is an additional reason for the meeting of the 
delegates, in order to determine the principles of this or- 
ganization. Weare approaching the decisive moment: all 
the world understands that something must be done.” 

This language was still subdued. It resembles that 
which is always held at the commencement of revolutions, 
and which we would willingly regard as a consecrated hy- 
pocrisy, if it were not natural that the same hesitation 
should be constantly reproduced amongst the people in the 
face of the same dangers. The advice of assembling a 
convention did not prejudice the question of independence. 
But a convention was a centre and a possible basis of au- 
thority, whose influence would not be slow in making itself 
felt by giving a common direction to isolated efforts. In 
the meanwhile General Cos, who was at Bejar, sent orders 
to Colonel Ugartechea to seize, at all hazards, the person 
of Zavala, the former Mexican Minister, pursued by the 
hatred of Santa-Anna, whose new policy he had refused to 
serve. Zavala was possessed of great grants of land in 
Texas, and had projected establishing bimself in ‘Texas, 
Many other persons were pursued with him, and at the 
same time General Cos summoned Brazoria, Columbia 
and Velasco to surrender their arms into the hands of the 
Mexican authorities, a double outrage which excited the 
liveliest indignation. 

Thus the moat hostile acts, the most compromising reso- 
lutions, multiplied and followed each other, blow for blow, 
sometimes even without intention on either part, but by an 
inevitable result from their position. There was estab- 
lished at San-Felipe, where Stephen Austin resided, a 
Committee of public safety which forthwith assumed, owing 
to the force of circumstances, the attitude of a Central 
Committee. Informed of the movements of General Cos, it 
apprized the people of them by a circular, wherein it de- 
clared that the disposition of this superior officer was any- 
thing but conciliating, that the ruin of Texas was resolved 
upon, and that no other resource than war was left for the 
inhabitants. Soon a first detatchment of Mexican troops 
advanced from Bejar upon Gonzales, whose population de- 
manded assistance from the Committee of San-Felipe. 
This immediately advanced upon Gonzales a small num- 
ber of volunteers who were enough to check the Mexicans. 
‘Two hundred men on the side of the latter, and a hundred 
and sixty on the side of the colonists, joined battle on the 











2nd of October, and the Texans managed their only cannon 
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so well, that the Mexican detachment was compelled 
to fall back upon Bejar, with the loss of some men. This! 
was the first engagement in that part of Texas. The next | 
duy, the Committee of San-Felipe published an official | 
jetter, addressed to the municipality of Gonzales by the | 
Minister of the Republic for the interior. Therein was | 
demanded the adhesion of Texas to the reforms which the | 
General Congress, taking into consideration the wishes of | 
the entire country, was about to make in the Constitution ;| 
it was added that the wants of Texas would not be lost 
sight of by the Government, that it relied upon the good | 
disposition of the citizens, and that it was resolved to| 
maintain the work of the national majority, to protect the 
friends of order, and to punish the promoters of sedition. 
In publishing this letter, the Committee annexed to it a 
commentary very far from pacific: ‘* What are,” it said, 
“the reforms of which the Minister speaks? Is it the re- 
duction of the militia to one man for every five hundred 
inhabitants, and the disarming of the others? Is it the 
overthrow of the Constitution of 1824, and the establish- 
ment of an ecclesiastico-military despotism? This majority 
which it invokes, is it anything else than the military power 
which has stifled the voice of the nation? The Government 
of Mexico declares its good intentions towards Texas ; but 
why then these preparations for invasion? Why has Gene- 
ral Cos advanced from Metamoras upon Bejar at the head 
of all the disposable troops? Is not this language a lure? 
Do not these pretended guarantees which they offer us con- 
ceal a snare?” And the Committee concluded its proclama- 
tion by exhorting the armed citizens to fly to the head 
quarters of the army of the people at Gonzales. 

The movement which broke out in the west soon em- 
braced the whole extent of Texas, as far as the frontiers 
of the United States. Committees were organized on all 
sides. ‘Those of Nacogdoches and of San-Augustine 
raised troops and entrusted the command of them to Samuel 
Houston, whom the chances of a stormy career had cast 
into this country some years back. 

Destined to conquer Santa-Anna in the plains of San- 
Jacinto, and to consolidate by this victory the establish- 
ment of the Texan Republic, of which he was to become 
the first President, Houston had had a presentiment of the 
mission which fate reserved for him, and which suited his 
adventurous character. In announcing that this personage, 
then well known in the American Union, had repaired to 
Texas towards the end of 1829, or in 1830, a newspaper of 
Louisiana said that it was to revolutionize the country, 
and added “* We may then expect to see him shortly raise 
the standard of insurrection.” ‘This proves besides, to 
mention it in passing, how deeply the revolutionary ele- 
ments had penetrated into the heart of Texas, and how 
inevitable their explosion was. The national instinct of 
Mexico was not deceived therein. At the same time that 
Houston received in the west the direction of military af- 
fairs, Mr. Lorenzo de Zavala succeeded General Austin 
in the Presidency of the Committee of safety, that is to 
say, in the management of political affairs, and Austin 
went to take command at Gonzales of the nucleus of the 
army which was assembling there. 

As soon as it was learnt at New-Orleans that the Mexi- 
cans were preparing to invade Texas, and that the popula- 
tion was organizing its means of resistance, the inhabitants 
of that city manifested in a signal manner their sympathy 
for the cause of their neighbors. It was the natural con- 
sequence of the connections established many years before 
between the two populations. The meeting of New-Orleans 
undertook to assist the Texans in the manner the most 
effective and the most compatible with their obligations 
towards the Government of the United States : it appointed 
a committee to correspond with the Provisional Govern- 





ment of Texas, to receive subscriptions and to enrol volun- 


teers. A subscription of 7000 dollars (36,000 francs) and 
two companies of volunteers armed and equipped, quickly 
proved the activity of the zeal of Louisiana. 

The Mexicans soon saw that they had to deal with a 
race of men differently determined from themselves, and 
who were quite resolved not to lose time in vain words. 
Scarcely did some detachments, of the most imperfect or- 
ganization, compose upon the Gaudalupe the appearance 
of an army, whose number alone would occasion laughter, 
when their leaders assumed the offensive with a boldness 
truly incredible. On the 8th of October, Collinsworth 
seized the fort of Goliad, where he found wherewithal to 
arm three hundred men, and provisions to the value of 
10,000 dollars. On the 28th, Fannin and Bowie had a 
very successful engagement with a party of the enemy, 
thirty-two of whom they killed and wounded, and carried 
off a cannon. On the 3rd and the 8th of November, the 
Mexicans were again beaten, and General Cos was be- 
seiged in the fortress of San-Antonia de Bejar. 

In the meantime, the general convention of Texas, com- 
posed of delegates from all the municipalities of the Pro- 
vince, met at San-Felipe de Austin, and organized on the 
3rd of November. It chose Mr. Archer President, and 
adopted on the 7th a solemn declaration of the reasons 
which had led the Texan people to take arms. Still it 
was not an absolute declaration of Independence ; they 
still adhered therein to the Mexican Constitution of 1824, 
which Santa Anna had just overthrown, and in the name 
of which they made war upon him; they offered to the 


| Mexicans the assistance of Texas for recovering their liber- 


ties ; they promised lands, and the title of citizen to all 
foreigners who would aid the cause of Texas in the pre- 
sent struggle. The Assembly adopted a plan of Provi- 
sional Government, composed of a Governor, a Lieutenant 
Governor, and a Council. When the nomination of a 
Governor was the question, one of the members proposed 
General Stephen Austin, and another, Mr. Henry Smith; 
but out of fifty-three voters, Austin received only twenty- 
two votes, and his competitor was chosen by a majority of 
nine voices. Samuel Houston was nominated Major Gene- 
ral of the Army, and afterwards Messrs. Wharton, Archer 
and Stephen Austin received instructions to go to the 
United States ; after which the Assembly broke up on the 
14th of November, adjourning to the Ist of March, 1836. On 
the last day of the session, a member had proposed the 
raising of the siege of Bejar; but he had not succeeded in 
having his advice taken into consideration, and far from 
that, the Government promised twenty dollars a month to 
all the volunteers who would remain beneath their flags 
until the taking of the city. 

The army needed such encouragement, and even, but 
for a fortunate accident and the energy of one man, the 
siege would have been abandoned. The volunteers had re- 
paired to the Army as to a pleasure or hunting party which 
would last but a few days, without sufficient provisions and 
without winter clothing. The term of their enlistment was 
very short ; they thought of returning home when they saw 
the rainy season arrive, and in spite of all the efforts of 
the officers to keep them, a great number withdrew daily. 
They promised them the assault for the 2nd of December : 
but the new commander, Colonel Burleson, probably judged 
this resolution too hazardous, and announced the retreat 
upon Gonzales for the night of the 4th. Every thing then 
was in preparation for the raising of the siege, when a 
deserter arrived at the camp of the Texans. This man 
said to the officers that the Mexican soldiers who defended 
the place were mostly enemies to the last revolution, and 
very little disposed to fight for Santa-Anna ; that the taking 
of the city would present no difficulty, if they wished to 
attempt it. The. bravest among the Texans were in des- 
pair at the raising of the siege; they resolved to run the 
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risk of a last attempt, and chose for their leader one of | 
the heroes of this war, the intrepid Milam. Milam, whose | 
many brilliant adventures had rendered his name popu-| 
lar in Texas, was in prison at Mexico when the struggle | 
commenced. Forthwith he had broken his chains, and | 
through a thousand dangers he had rejoined his companions | 
before Goliad. His bravery and skill inspired a boundless | 
confidence in his companions. This time also he justified | 
it, and it was at the costof his life. On the 5th of Decem- 
ber, at daybreak, Milam, having succeeded in distracting | 
the attention of the enemy by a feigned attack upon the | 
citadel, penetrated into the city with his brave volunteers ; | 
but then the difficulties commenced, and the dangers of | 
the enterprize were manifest at every step. General Cos | 
had profited by the situation of the ground and of some 
large stone buildings to fortify himself strongly in the in- 
terior. All the avenues of the place were barricaded, in- 
tersected with ditches, furnished with cannon. He had 
placed a piece of artillery upon the platform of an old 
church which commanded all the city, and the fire of the 
citadel could make good the defence of the city itself. 
However, the volunteers of Milam were not discouraged. 
To answer the enemy’s fire, and to neutralize it, they had 
those incomparable rifles, whose aim and execution the 
Mexicans knew only too well. This was their grand re- 
source. Once got within the city, they could not dislodge 
them, even after the loss of their intrepid commander, who 





was killed the seventh by a ball in his head. This internal 
siege lasted five days. The Texans did not make them- 
selves entirely masters of the place before the ninth, at 
night, by a surprise. The next day the citadel itself capitu- 
lated. General Cos and his officers gave their word of 
honor not to oppose the reéstablishment of the Federal 
Constitution, and obtained on that condition the power of 
returning home, witha part of the troopsonly. The money 
and the munitions of war which were found in Bejar were 
delivered up to the conquerors. Thus, in the beginning of 
December, [835, three months and a half after the opening 
of the campaign, there was nota single Mexican soldier 
upon the territory of Texas. 

These rapid successes of the insurrection immediately 
produced throughout the entire country a general desire of 
independence, to which the movement of the United States 
in favor of the Texan cause gave at the same time a differ- 
ent direction. They knew that the new government of the 
Mexican Republic had triumphed every where over the in- 
surrections of the Federalist party, and Texas clearly un- 
derstood that henceforth between Mexico and her it was 
no longer a political but a national war. Was not this pre- 
tence of defending Federalism a ridiculous falsehood, when 
the rest of the Republic was silent and submitted without 
resistance? The Provisional Government of Texas, which 
existed by virtue of the Federal Constitution of 1824, was 
under the necessity of rebathing its powers in another 
spring and of renewing the principle even of its existence. 
It was General Austin, who, in the end of November, gave 
that impulse to public opinion, and demanded the calling 
of a new National Assembly; for he did not believe that 
the Provisional Government had the right of proclaiming 
independence, and of breaking the last threads by which 
Texas was still attached to Mexico. He set out after- 
wards for the United States with his colleagues: but the 
popular enthusiasm had already anticipated their exertions. 
The New-Orleans Greys had figured at the taking of Bejar. 
Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia, also sent their volun- 
teers and their money to the Texans; and it was during 
the holding of the General Consultation, that M. B. Lamar, 
then a citizen of Georgia, now President of Texas, offered 
his services to the insurgents. 

Nevertheless the party which wished to maintain the 
union with Mexico was still numerous, and it was suf_- 
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ciently influential to check in some little degree the move- 
mentof independence. It even proceeded to an unsuccess- 
ful trial of an expedition beyond the Rio-Grande, which 
had for its aim to révive the spirit of Federalism in the 
neighboring Provinces, and to excite therein a counter-re- 
volution. The two feeble detachments which attempted 
this hazardous enterprise, were exterminated by the troops 
of Santa-Anna. Whilst this was passing near Matamoras, 
the politicians continued the discussion of independence, 
whose advocates invoked history, morality and interest, by 
turns, to cause their opinions to prevail over more timid 
counsels. From these hesitations it is presumable, that if 
at that time the Mexican States bounding upon Texas had 
taken up arms for the Federal Constitution, the Declaration 
of Independence would have been postponed, and the al- 
liance of Texas, with the Northern Provinces of Mexico 
against centralism, would have given an entirely different 
direction to events. But they learnt that in Mexico all 
parties were rallied in a common consideration of national 
vengeance: and what put an end to all irresolution, was the 
report of the agents sent to the United States on the result 
of their mission. They announced that they had concluded 
at New-Orleans a loan of $200,000; that the zeal of the 
Anglo-Americans, in favor of Texas, would immediately 
cool, if they saw them hesitating to proclaim its indepen- 
dence : they therefore advised their fellow-countrymen to 
adopt this decisive measure without further delay. The 
advice was followed, and a new convention assembled at 
Washington, on the Upper Brazos, on the Ist of March, 
1836. 

I have now to draw the picture of the short but decisive 
campaign, whose results have consecrated the indepen- 
dence of Texas. This campaign commenced at the mo- 
ment when the Texan people, surmounting its last hesita- 
tions, prepared to maintain the strnggle for itself alone, and 
bravely vindicated the rights of its nationality. It lasted 
but two months. The Mexican army appeared on the 21st 
of February, 1836, before San-Antonio de Bejar. On the 
21st of April, General Houston and Santa-Anna fought on 
the plains of San-Jacinto the battle which finished the war. 
Three events signalized it. The heroic defence of the 
Alamo (citadel of Bejar) by one hundred and forty Texan 
soldiers under the command of the immortal Travis; the 
defeat of Colonel Fannin at Goliad, and the horrible massa- 
cre of his troops after a capitulation signed on the field of 
battle, an infamous action ordered by Santa-Anna, which 
has disgraced his name forever, and which he would have 
paid for with his blood, if the moderation and fidelity of the 
Texan leaders had not protected him against the exaspera- 
tion of their countrymen ; lastly, the victory of Houston, at 
San-Jacinto, crowned by the capture of Santa-Anna, Pre- 
sident of the Republic, and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Mexican army. In the whole course of this campaign the 
forces of Mexico were superior to those of Texas, in regard 
to number and military organization. As soldiers the 
Mexicans were worth much more than their enemies, as 
men they were much belowthem. ‘Their first successes at 
Bejar and at Goliad, sullied besides by useless cruelties, do 
not afford them the least honor. As to the Texans, on the 
contrary, the defeats are as glorious as the triumphs. 

The army of invasion was divided into three bodies: 
Generals Sesma, Filisola and Cos, belonged to the first, 
which was to commence its operations by the siege of Be- 
jar; Urrea and Garray commanded the second, directed 
against Goliad; the third was under the command of Santa- 
Anna, and destined to act according to circumstances. Be- 
jar and Goliad being Spanish towns, there was a great ad- 





vantage from taking them for the base line of the subsequent 
movements of the army. From each branched roads which 
met at a common centre, at San-Felipe de Austin—that is 
to say, at the heart of the Anglo-American settlements, 
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The garrison of Bejar, commanded by Colonel Travis, was 
very weak ; that of Goliad, under the command of Colone! 
Fannin of Georgia, was more numerous; but both were in- 
sufficient. At the first appearance of the Mexican troops, 
Travis and his gallant men retired into the Alamo, judging 
it useless to dispute an open city with an enemy too supe- 
rior in numbers and well supplied with artillery. Masters 
of the city, the Mexicans immediately began to bombard 
the citadel, which Travis had fortified to the best of his 
ability. Hemmed in on all sides and hopeless of being suc- 
cored, Travis resisted for fifteen days—slew many of the 
assailants—repulsed many attacks, and lost scarcely any 
men. The letters which he wrote during the course of the 
siege, are admirable for their resolution and coolness. We 
read in that of the 3d of March, “ It is possible that I may 
be overcome ; but the victory shall cost the enemy so dear, that | 
a defeat would be better for him. God and Texas! Victory | 
or death !” 
Convention go on and make a Declaration of Independence; 





[May & Jone, 


treated as prisoners of war, and conducted to Goliad, where 
they would remain for nine days. At the expiration of that 
term, the volunteers of the United States should be em- 
barked for New-Orleans at the expense of the Mexican 
Government; the Texans and Fannin should remain pri- 
soners until exchanged, or until the end of the war. These 
conditions were violated with an abominable perfidy. Santa- 
Anna, who was still at Bejar, ordered the massavre of the 
prisoners ; and on the 17th of March, in the morning, being 
Palm-Sunday, they were all, to the number of nearly four 
hundred, killed not far from Goliad, between that city and 
the sea. It was the President himself who had desired 
this horrible assassination: many of his Generals had op- 
posed it in the Council held at Bejar; but he had silenced 
their voices—signed the sentence of death—sealed and de- 
livered the despatch, with his own hand, to the courier, 
who was to be the bearer of it. All the odium of this great 


He wrote the same day to a friend: “ Let the| crime lies therefore upon the head of Santa-Anna. He 


missed his aim besides. In place of striking their minds 


we are ready to risk our lives a hundred times a-day, and | with terror, he filled them with a just indignation, and 
to defy the monster who attacks us with a blood-colored | created in al! their hearts a thirst for vengeance which 


flag, who threatens to massacre all prisoners and to make 
a vast desert of Texas. 1 shall have to fight the enemy 
when and how he pleases; but I wait for him resolutely, 
and, if my countrymen do not come to my assistance, I am 
resolved to perish defending the place, and my bones shall 
loudly accuse the indifference of my country.” 

The unfortunate Travis was not succored. The only 
reinforcement which he received, was a detachment of 
thirty-two men come from Gonzales, who succeeded in 
slipping into the Alamo. The besieging army, on the con- 
trary, was doubled since the beginning of the siege. Santa- 


Anna had led his division thither, and he needed nothing | 


less than forces sufficiently overwhelming to carry the 
place. On the 6th, in the night, Santa-Anna, resolved to 
conquer at all hazards, gave the order for mounting to the 
assault. It has been since learnt, from a negro who waited 
on him, that he passed the night with his Aid-de-Camp, Al- 
monte, in extreme agitation. “This will cost us dear,” 
said Almonte to him some moments before the assault. “It 
matters little,” answered Santa-Anna, “it must be done.” 

Travis and his men kept their word. The Alamo was 
taken, but the loss of the Mexicans was enormous. ‘Ano- 
ther such victory,” said Santa-Anna on his return from the 
assault, “and we are finished.” Travis died in the breach, 
in slaying the Mexican officer who had wounded him to 
death. All his companions likewise perished with arms in 
their hands. One only demanded quarter and had his 
throat cut. James Bowie was slain in his bed, where a 
wound kept him. David Crockett of Tennessee, the intre- 
pid hunter of the West, was among the number of the de- 
fenders of the Alamo, and perished there with the rest. 
Santa-Anna was in great danger in this affair. Major 
Evans, the commander of the artillery of the fort, was 
about to set fire to the powder-magazine when he received 
a ball which killed him ; and it is related that in his wrath, 
Santa-Anna twice stabbed with a poniard the corpse of the 
man who migit have buried him with himself beneath the 
ruins of the citadel. 

Whilst Santa-Anna was paying so dearly for the capture 
of Bejar, Urrea marched upon Goliad, and occupied that 
place which Colonel Fannin had received orders to evacu- 
ate. The next day, Fannin, who had not more than five 
hundred men with him, was attacked in the prairie by a 
division of nineteen hundred men, whose assault he sus- 
tained the whole day. But although the Mexicans had lost 
many men, they were still three times as numerous as the 
Texans, who wanted provisions and artillery. Fannin, 
seeing that he had no chance of deliverance, accepted 
therefore Urrea’s propositions, and laid down his arms upon 
the following conditions: He and his soldiers should be 





| doubled the courage of the Texan insurgents. 

| The campaign opened, as we have seen, under the sad- 
|dest auspices for Texas. Nothing seemed at hand for an 
‘effectual resistance. The organization of the regular army 
was very little advanced. The Commander-in-Chief, Hous- 
ton, did not himself arrive at head-quarters, upon the Gua- 
dalupe, until three or four days before the fall of the Alamo, 
and found there only three hundred men. Wherefore, on 
learning this disaster, he wisely gave orders to fall back 


‘upon the Colorado, in order to rally there the reinforce- 
|ments which were getting ready in his rear. The Mexican 
General, Sezma, having reached the Colorado on the 22d 
'of March, Houston continued his retreat unto the Brazos, 
and thus continued until the middle of April to retire to- 
| wards the East. The inhabitants of San-Felipe, whom 
this retreat left exposed, evacuated the city after having set 
| fire to it. General Houston has been wrongfully reproached 
| for not having sooner made head against the enemy. Upon 
| the Colorado, and even on the Brazos, he had not yet a 
| Single piece of cannon. In proportion as he fell back to 
the rear he still further concentrated all his disposable forces, 
| whilst Santa-Anna every day lost a few of his upon the 
|road; and we have reason to believe, that in approaching 
| the frontier of the United States, he counted upon some 
| assistance, at least indirectly, from General Gaines, who 
'had advanced from his side as far as Nacogdoches, upon 
ithe Texan territory, by order of Jackson. 

| At last, upon the 2ist of April, the battle was joined 
| upon the banks of the San-Jacinto, which decided the fate 
lof Texas. The army of Santa-Anna amounted to fifteen 
| hundred effective men, that of Houston to seven hundred 
| and eighty-three, of whom only sixty-one were cavalry. 
The evening before Houston had had all the bridges de- 
'stroyed, by which the enemy could retreat towards the 


| iad : . 
| Brazos. His instinct had not deceived him. The engage- 
|ment was not long; the Texans marched forward, crying 


| Remember the Alamo, and soon Travis and his brave men 


| were avenged. They slew of the Mexicans six hundred 


‘and thirty men, including a General officer and four Colo- 
inels; two hundred and eighty were wounded, and seven 
|hundred and thirty made prisoners. The destraction of 
‘this corps of the army was complete. This victory cost the 
| Texans but two men killed, and twenty-three wounded, six 
lof them mortally. Colonel M. B. Lamar, now President 
lof the Republic, commanded the cavalry, and justified by 
| his bravery the confidence of the soldiers who had chosen 


| him for their leader. 


Santa-Anna was not taken until the next day by a de- 
itachment sent in pursuit of a few Mexicans who had es- 
' . : 

eaped. They found him concealed im the high grass and 
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much frightened. He kissed the hand of the first Texan | themselves, the exchange of prisoners and the liberation of 


soldier who appeared, and offered those who surrounded 
him a very handsome watch, jewelry and money; but it 
was in vain that he tried to corrupt them. 
to weep. 


Then he began 
They reassured him and led him towards Hous- 
ton, who was sleeping at the foot of a tree, his head sup- 
ported by a saddle. 


made himself known. He said to him in Spanish, “1 am 


‘ . ° | 
Antonio Lopez de Santa-Anna, President of the Mexican | 
Republic, and Commander-in-Chief of the army of opera- | 
%1 . ° | 
Then he demanded opium, of which he took a 


tions.” 
great quantity, and seeming to recover from his distress, he 
also said to General Houston, *‘ You are not born for ordi- 
nary things ; you have conquered the Napoleon of the West.” 
After this puff of pride, so ridiculous in such a moment, he 
asked what they would do with him? Houston, evading 
the question, answered him that he must first cause Texas 
to be evacuated by his troops, and reproached him with his 
cruelty towards the Texans. As to the affair of the Alamo, 
Santa-Anna defended himself by invoking the right of war. 
‘* Be it so,” answered Houston, “ but the massacre of Fan- 
nin and his people?” ‘There was no capitulation,” an- 
swered the prisoner, “ and besides | have only executed the 
orders of the Mexican Government.” “ But it is you who 
are that Government,” said Houston to him. The conver- 
sation continued sometime longer, and Santa-Anna suc- 
ceeded in conciliating the good will of Houston, who pro- 
tected him against the exasperation of the Texans, and was 
unwilling to sully his victory by a useless murder. 

In the meanwhile, the National Convention convoked at 
Washington on the lst of March, had promulgated on the 
2d the Declaration of the Independence of Texas, digested 


a Constitution, passed some urgently needed laws, and or- | 


ganized an executive power for the present, of which Mr. 
David Burnet was President, and Lorenzo de Zavala Vice- 
President, with four Ministers, an Attorney General, and a 
Postmaster General. We shall not analyze the Constitu- 
tion of Texas; it will suffice to say that, modelled upon 
those of most of the States of the Anglo-American Union, 
it is purely democratic. A President chosen by the citi- 
zeus for two years at first, and afterwards for three years, 
not immediately reéligible with the right of a suspensive 
veto, the least power possible, and an annual salary of ten 
thousand dollars; a Vice-President; a House of Repre- 
sentatives renewed every year; a Senate renewed every 
three years ; most offices in the appointment of the Con- 
gress ; the jury, slavery forever, always with the prohibition 
of the slave trade, and under the condition that slaves shall 
be imported from only the United States: such are the es- 
sential features of this Constitution, very simple and as lit- 
tle wise as new. But in North America, space still takes 
place of every thing. 

The Provisional Government of Texas had followed the 
retreat of General Houston before the army of Santa- 
Anna. It was in the desert and naked island of Galveston 
that it received on the 25th of April the news of the victory 
of San-Jacinto ; and when President Burnet arrived on the 
lst day of May at head-quarters, Houston had already con- 


cluded a convention with Sauta-Auna, by which the latter | 


engaged to have Texas evacuated by his troops. They 
guaranteed to him the preservation of his life. The Minis- 
ter of War, who followed the army, had given his consent 
to this convention, which Santa-Anna hastened to execute 
by sending orders to Generals Filisola, Gaona and Urrea, 
to fall back upon Bejar and Victoria. Houston had de- 


It was then only that Santa-Anna | 


Santa-Anna, were stipulated by the open treaty ; by the se- 


cret treaty, Santa-Anna engage d not to appear again at the 
head of the Mexican troops against Texas during the pre- 


'sent war, and to neglect nothing to induce the Mexican 


Government to recognise the independence of Texas. 
These two treaties were very unpopular. The army 
'which excelled much more in courage than in discipline, 
continued to demand the death of Santa-Anna, in retalia- 
tion, for the massacre of Goliad. Every where the sin- 
cerity and intentions of the Mexican President were dis- 
trusted ; they were unwilling to see that this unfortunate 


campaign had ruined him, for a length of time, in the esti- 


. - . - - 7 . } 
mation of his fellow-countrvmen, and that once returned to 


Mexico, he would not be tempted to recommence the war. 


However that may be, they were obliged to postpone his 
| embarkation for Vera-Cruz. 


On the day appointed for his 
| departure, an insurrection of the soldiers broke out at Ve- 
lasco ; and the Executive power, not in a condition to sub- 
| due the general effervescence, decided on the 4th of June 
‘to postpone his liberation. Shortly afterwards the army, 
| wanting every thing, and believing itself neglected by the 


Government, endeavored to deprive it of its power ;—it 
sent one of its officers to Velasco to exact the adoption of 


| certain measures ; and this officer, dissatisfied with the re- 


‘ception which they gave him, attempted to arrest the Pre- 
| sident, who was fortunately defended in this crisis by the 
; citizens of Velasco. 
| tions. The reverse of the medal, the infancy of the inde- 
| pendence of the United States, presents a great number of 
them. 


Similar deeds occur in all revolu- 


The Revolution of Texas could not be exempt 
\from them. The turbulent character of the population—the 
‘composition of the army—the disorder of the finances of 
| the new State—the inevitable confasion of all the elements 
| of administration—do not allow us to hope that the new- 
| born Republic should entirely escape these passing pertur 
| bations. 


Santa-Anna thought it his duty to protest against 
| his captivity. The President answered him, that circum- 
| stances rendered necessary the measure adopted with re- 
| spect to him; that on the side of the Mexicans, there had 
| been many infractions of the treaty; that besides he com- 
plained wrongfully of the privations which he endured; that 
|they were shared by the first personages of the Republic. 
| “1 have sacrificed to your welfare that of my sick family, 
| (added Mr. Burnet.) If we are wanting in comfort, it is to 
| your visit at our house that your Excellency should ascribe 
| it, and it appears to us very plain that you should suffer a 
| little of our evils.” 
| Things remained in this state until the meeting of the 
| first Constitutional Congress of the Republic, which com- 
| menced on the 3rd of October at Columbiaon the Brazos ;* 
ibut the citizens had already proceeded to the election of 
the President, and had decided at the same time upon the 
great question of the incorporation of Texas with the 
United States. 

This same Assembly adopted another resolution to an- 
thorize the government to make purchase of a collection of 
\the laws of the State of Cohahuila and Texas, which be- 
longed to a Signor Caravahel. 


| 
| 


* The city of Houston did not become the seat of Con- 
gress, and of the Government until 1837. It was balloted 
for in the Congress against many other localities, and did 
not pass until the fourth vote, by twenty-one voices. We 
|may judge what the capital or palace of the National Re- 





cided as a statesman. President Burnet and the members | presentation then was, from the following resolution, which 
of his Cabinet approved, and two regular treaties, the one | was unanimously adopted, and which I have turned up 
open, the other secret, were concluded at Velasco on the | upon the journal of the House of Representatives : “‘ Re- 
14th of May with Santa-Anna. The evacuation of Texas | solved, that the door-keeper be instructed to have the plas- 
by the Mexican troops, the restitution of all property, slaves | tering over head, in the hall, all taken off, believing it to be 
and beasts of burden, of which the Mexicans had possessed ‘ bad work, and unsafe to sit under.” 


Vor. VII—53 
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The two aamapettore for the Presidency were 

Austin and Samuel Houston. The name of the founder of | 
Texan Nationality seemed to have lost all its charm, and | 
the conqueror of San-Jacinto was called to the Presidency 
by three thousand five hundred and eighty-five suffrages, 
whilst Stephen Austin opposed to him, only five hundred | 
and fifty-one. About three thousand votes were 
Mirabean Lamar for the Viece-Presidency. 
ration of Texas with 


given to 


The incorpo- 
United States was asked for by 
the very significant number of three thousand two hundred 
and seventy-seven. 


the 


In taking possession of the Presidency | 
at the seat of Congress, Houston, whose character is not | 
wanting in a certain grandeur, had a happy moment when | 
he laid down his sword. Emotion prevented his continu- 
ing his discourse, and the entire Assembly shared in the | 
feeling which oppressed him. 

Samuel Houston was then the hero of Texas, the glo- | 
rious personification of her struggle against Mexico; soon, | 
this popularity vanished. His differences with the Con- 
gress concerning the disposal of the national domains and 
the organization of the militia, his little taste and little 
fitness for business, his soldier’s habits, his undignified | 
manners, caused his old services to be forgotten. The 
Congress had manifested in a remarkable report* the live- 
liest opposition to Santa-Anna’s having been set at liberty. 
Houston believed that honor made it his duty to release his 
prisoner, and have him taken to the United States. 
he persisted in the desire of annexing Texas to the Anglo- 
American confederacy, whilst the Texans, dissatisfied with | 
having been repulsed by the Cabinet of Washington, made 
it their pride to form a separate Republic, whose grandeur 
and prosperity would one day be the envy of their power- 
ful neighbors. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


This opinion of Houston filled the measure 
of his diseredit, so that public opinion attracted the | 
votes to Mirabeau Lamar at the Presidential election of | 
1836. 

In fact, Texas had been unable to procure the admission | 
of her star into the great constellation, towards which it | 
felt itself drawn by a community of origin, institutions and | 
interests. At the risk of a war with Mexico, the United | 
States had recognized the Independence of Texas, as soon | 
as the Government of that country had received its defini- | 
tive organization; but powerful motives prevented the 
cabinet of Washington from proposing the incorporation | 
of the new State to Congress. 


The daring Jackson would 
perhaps have braved the dangers of this aggrandizement ; 
but the prudent Van Buren, was unwilling to add this addi- 
tional embarrassment to all those which his predecessor 
had bequeathed him. 


The necessity of maintaining the 
equilibrium, to maintain the Union itself, between the slave 
holding States and the States which have proscribed ala-| 
very, between the agricultural States of the South and the | 
manufacturing States of the North, between the valley of | 
the Mississippi and the original States, prevailed over the 
Counsels of ambition. The abolition advocates attacked | 
the Texans without restraint, an declared against the ad- 
mission of ’ Mr. 
Adams of Massachusetts, made this question in the House | 
of Representatives 
forcible discourse, 


lexas into the Union with extreme vigor. 


which reéchoed in the bosom of the 
English Parliament, and was not without influence upon | 
the decision of the Cabinet of Washington. England her- 
self, we cannot doubt, busied herself with the Government | 
of the United States, to induce it to repel the offers of 


| 

| 

the subject of a very violent, thoug shi 
| 

| 


| 

* The last pages of this report contain very severe, and | 

unhappily very just, observations upon the political life and | 

the morality of Santa-Anna. Never perhaps has the law- 
ful head of a foreign Government been the object of : 


similar criticism in a public document emanating from ano- 
ther Government. 


Texas and its Revolution. 


Stephen |’ 


| will lose nothing by remaining independent. 
| = 


| which it will be easy to sum up in a few words. 


Lastly, | T 


|and fifty thousand. 


| from four to five hundred thousand square miles, 





[May & June, 





Texas, whose independence she has not yet recognized*— 
so much did the creation and character of this Republic 
_seem to her likely to affect the balance of political powers 


in the New World. Besides, some of the States, which 


}one would have believed the most favorable to the incorpo- 


ration of Texas, grew cool with respect to it from different 


| causes, amongst which physical interests had also a place. 


Texas, has therefore solemnly withdrawn its demand. It 
Its resources 
are immense, and its ascendancy over all the northerr part 
of the Mexican Republic is much more secured, by the ex- 
isting state of .things, than it could be by a different mode 
of political existence. 

I shall extend no further this recital of the events, which 
have brought about the revolution of Texas and consoli- 
dated its independence. Besides, the history of the last 
three years is reduced, as to Europe, to some general views, 
What is 
most prominently presented in the external relations of the 
new State is its recognition by the French Government ; 
its 


in 
internal relations, is the uninterrupted progress of its 
population, especially since the nomination of General 
Lamar to the Presidency of the Republic. After a jour- 
ney of some months in the interior of the country, 1 no 
longer recognized the former cities which I had seen, so 
rapidly did the public and private buildings multiply. 
Texas, which did not reckon more than seventy thousand 
souls at the end of 1836, has now more than two hundred 
Agriculture, commerce, the organiza- 
tion of the public strength, have gone on with the 
steps. 


same 
It has formed a Navy ; the Army is numerous, but 


more ardent than disciplined ; the receipts of the custom- 


| houses, and particularly the custom-house of Galveston, ex- 
J 


hibit every three months a considerable increase in the ad- 
vance of maritime commerce. 
ton, Texas is unrivalled. 


For the production of cot- 
The cotton there is at once hand- 


| Somer and more abundant on the same extent of ground, 


than in the most favored States of the American Union; 


'and in this respect Texas has but one danger to dread; 


that is, the excess of production. 
The lands which extend below the Red River to within 


| seventy or eighty miles of the Gulf of Mexico, can pro- 


duce, in avérage years, from one bale to a bale and a half 
per acre (the acre represents very nearly half of a hectare 
of France ;) those which belong to the zone of the coast, 
from the Sabine to the Rio-Grande, commonly yield from 
two to three bales per acre, and in certain localities still 


more. Each bale of cotton represents a weight of at least 


| five hundred pounds; a hectare in Texas can therefore pro- 
-| duce, every year, from two to three thousand pounds of 


raw cotton ; a wonderful fertility, if we compare it with the 
produce of some localities of the Union. In Alabama, the 
settler usually obtains only six hundred pounds per acre ; 
that is to say, a little more than one bale; and certain parts 


'of Georgia frequently yield only three hundred pounds, 


about the fifth of what the same extent of ground produces 
in Texas. I have seen upon the road from Montgomery to 
Charleston, in Alabamaand Georgia, immense fields, where- 
in the cotton tree does not arrive at three feet in height ; the 

same plant rises to five or six feet on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi, and to seven or eight in Texas. 

The cultivated part of Texas is embraced between the 
96th and 100th degree of west longitude of the meridian of 
Paris ; it extends from the sea-side as far as to the 32nd 
degree of latitude, and even further towards the north ; 


- the 


space comprised between the 32nd parallel and the Red 


| River, becoming peopled every day. 
An Amcrican author has calculated; that Texas comprises 


that twenty 


* Since this was written, she has.— Translator. 
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five millions of acres might be cultivated ; that from five to 
six millions would produce at least a bale of cotton to the 
acre, and the greater part two or more. The least annua! 
product would therefore be five millions of bales, which, at 
forty dollars a bale, would make the sum of a milliard of 
francs. Even should these calculations be marked with a 
certain exaggeration, the cultivation of cotton would not 
be the less an eventual source of riches for Texas, truly 
prodigious, 

Here are some figures more modest. In 1833, Texas ex- 
ported 4,000 bales of cotton, 10,000 in 1834. Their labors 
were suspended during the years 1835 and 1836; but they 
were resumed vigorously in 1837, and the exportation of 
1838, was nearly 100,000 bales; this figure must have been 
exceeded since. It was in the month of March of the 
latter year, that Texas, for the first time, entered directly 
into commercial relations with Europe. ‘The three masted 
English vessel, the Ambassador, arrived at Galveston from 
Liverpool with a rich cargo, and took back a cargo of 1,100 
bales of cotton. This vessel, which drew twelve feet and 
a half of water, entered at Galveston without difficulty. 

The Texans are also commencing the culture of the 
sugar-cane ; and, following the track opened by the settlers 
of Louisiana, they had given the preference to the variety 
of Otaiti. This variety, which is [glaque], marked with 
long violet bands, furnishes its saccharine matter in the 
course of a vegetation of five or six months, whilst the 
cane of the Antilles requires fifteen to eighteen months to 
arrive at the same point. The cane of Otaiti does not at- 
tain so great a development as this latter, it is true, but it 
yields two crops, whilst the latter is yielding butone. Cul- 
tivated first at Brazil, it afterwards passed to the Havannah, 
and thence to Louisiana, where some French settlers had 
the public spirit to distribute it. Now all the banks of the 
Mississippi, below New-Orleans, are covered with immense 
fields of canes, whose produce, already very great, is daily 
increasing. I have seen upon the coast of Brazoria, canes 
which reached from ten to twelve feet, and whose rings 
were already ripe, in the month of August, to the height of 
seven feet. 

Indian corn succeeds perfectly in Texas ; as to grain, a 
trial made for some years in the neighborhood of San-An- 
tonio de Bejar, has proved that the elevated prairies, which 
surround that. city are very suitable for this particular culture. 

Finally, I shall say, to conclude this careful observation 
of the vegetable riches of Texas, that the culture of the 
mulberry and of tobacco, that the production of cochineal 
and indigo, have been successfully attempted, and could be 
pursued upon a grand scale, with the most complete cer- 
tainty of deriving therefrom a considerable profit. 

The geological formation of Texas, offers to the settler 
admirable facilities for the raising of cattle ; its prairies 
are for ten months covered with a verdant herbage, and 
during the two other months, that which is dried up at 
the period of the cold season, is still an excellent forage, 
which one might save if he felt the need of it, but all the 
woods are carpeted with a thick turf, which always remains 
green, and which supplies a better sustenance for cattle. 

This happy combination of circumstances is, for Texas, 
a source of riches always certain. It is not uncommon to 
meet there with settlers, who already own from 1500 to 


| 
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What I have just said of cattle, necessarily applies to 
horses. The Texans appreciate all the advantages which 
the prairie presents to them in this respect, and desirous of 
profiting by them, they are establishing races on all sides. 
Besides the races between individuals, which the least 
gathering of the planters always occasions, there are races 
appointed by the Government for every locality sufficiently 
settled. The stakes sometimes amount to considerable sums; 
they have reached as much as 3 or 4000 dollars for a single 
parish. The Texas breed of horses is the same as that of 
the United States; it will be doubtless improved by the 
settlers, though it already much excels the mustangs of the 
prairies, which belong to the Arab stock; the Texan horses 
are at least as active as these, and much stronger. 

To vegetable riches Texas adds others which are for 
modern nations more precious than the gold of Peru; iron 
and coal, those two so powerful instruments of civilization 
and labor. 

To the north of the river Sabine, and all along the heights 
which begin to the north west of, and a little distance from 
Nacogdoches, and go to join the Ozark Mountains, we 
meet with very abundant mines of iron. They say that, 
like certain beds of iron ore in the State of Missouri, they 
contain fifty per cent. of metal. These formations make 
part of the system of the Ozark Mountains. An English 
mineralogist, who explored them at the expense of the 
State of Arkansas, wrote, in 1838, that this chain contains 
the richest iron mines, which have probably ever been seen 
upon the surface of the globe. The bed of the Brazos is 
extremely rich in iron, (ferruginous free stone) and in the 
plain which extends between the Brazos and the Colorado, 
all the ravines are filled with hematite iron in grains. 

As to coal, itis probable the indication afforded by the for- 
mation of red free stone, which we meet with on the left 
bank of the Brazos, is not deceptive. We feel equally cer- 
tain that coal abounds in the Upper Brazos, and in the 
higher portion of the Colorado. I have heard it mentioned 
by some trappers, who had gone over New-Mexico and the 
deserts of California, that on the side of Lake Salina, to 
the north of the Sierra-de-San-Saba, and in the plains of 
California, not far from Lakes Teguayo and Timpanagos, 
(coal) and sea salt, were abundant. Many travellers speak 
in the same manner. It now appears nearly certain that 
coal is very abundant at the foot of the Rocky Mountains, 
and that it is often seen bare along the water courses, which 
traverse the plains, and particularly in many points along 
the Missouri River, the Yellow Stone, the Kansas, the 
Osage River, &c. All these deposites of [houille} with- 
out belonging entirely to Texas, are at least within her 
reach, as well the gigantic amount of this material with 
which nature has so liberally endowed the territory of the 
United States.* Finally, salt abounds in Texas; they 


*In the United States, coal is found throughout, from the 
borders of the Atlantic to the foot of the Rocky Mountains, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, are full of 
t. The chains and the parallel basins of the Alleghany 
mountains, are so many [coal] basins which a‘working of 
many ages cannot exhaust. 
mulated, new riches are daily added ; and, as if Nature in 
favoring these fortunate lands had been unwilling to do it 


To the riches already accu- 


2000 head of cattle, for the rearing of which they have| by halves, she has placed most of these deposites of com- 


not taken the least pains. 
every one marks witli his cypher those which belong to him, 


and gives himself no further trouble about them ; the sum- | 


mer, they pass in the prairie; in the winter, they well 


| 
} 


All these animals are at liberty ;| bustibles in the vicinity of great water courses, al! naviga- 


ble. The banks of the Alleghany River, and of the Monon- 
yahela, present at every step workings of [houille]; it is 
the same with the Ohio and the greater number of its tri- 


know how to find for themselves the fresh and juicy grass | butaries. New mines of coal seem to rise every instant 
in the prairies of Indiana, and very recently they have just 
discovered, on the banks of the River Illinois, a deposite of 
* So they call the woody places which skirt the water-| [coal] of the greatest riches. This river traverses a prai- 
rie most commonly bare of trees; we must suppose that 


of the bottoms.* 


courses, and where the grass remains green all the year. 
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have lately discovered a copper mine there ; on the banks 
of the Red River and along the Rio-Medina, different indi- 
cations announce the existence of lead. 

We may conceive of all the attraction which a country 
so favored by nature, a soil so fertile and well watered, a 


climate so wholesome, present to emigration. In fact, settlers | 


arrive there from all parts, and it is to their activity as new- 
comers, to their capital, to their strong arms, that Texas ts 
indebted for the singular progress which has struck me with 
admiration. 

‘The progress which is exhibited in the central and eastern 
districts, has also reached the Old Mexican city of Bejar, 
which maintains advantageous connexions with New Mexi- 
co. Finally, every thing attests in this new-born Republic 


| 


| poverishes them. 


inthe fifth year of its existence, a strength of vitality, which | 


perhaps will soon be strong enough to aggrandize itself at 
the expense of its neighbors, and which at least has nothing 
to fear from their resentments or their jealousy. 

Lord Durham has judiciously remarked in his admirable 


Texas and its Revolution. 





[May & June, 


thousand men to bring into the field upon the Rio-Bravo 
del Norte, which will remain the western boundary of 
Texas, unless however, new successes should carry the 
Texan flag as far as Matamoras.* Besides, all these Pro- 
vinces are discontented and always ready to fise against 
the central government, which neglects, oppresses and im- 
We can no longer doubt that in Chihua- 
hua, Durango, Cohahuila, San-Luis, New-Leon, a great 


part of the population is disposed to separate from the rest 


|of Mexico and to form with Texas or under its protection, 


a Federative Republic which would soon reach to the Gulf 
of 


dency, ad interim, had been willing to entertain the propo- 


California. If General Santa-Anna, during his presi- 
sitions of Colonel Bee, the Texan envoy, he would have 
put off the realization of these projects of dismemberment. 
But he has not dared to do so, and, violating the treaty to 
which he owed his liberty and his life, he has even de- 


manded of Congress the means of carrying on the war. 


x ‘ T ] | 
report upon the affairs of Canada, that in all North America, 


the creation of roads, the excavation of canals, the building 


of bridges, occupies an immense place amongst the most) 


important labors of the Governments and the Lezisiatures. 
This need of improvement, which so honorably distinguishes 
the Anglo-American race, and makes it accomplish so great 
things, the emigrants of the United States have introduced 


into Texas. Since 1836, the Texan Congress has author- 


ized, at every session, the formation of many companies | 
for the construction of rail-roads between the principal | 


abodes of production and commerce. The country suits 
it wonderfully ; the ground costs nothing, the hand of labor 
alone is wanting ; but as there is not in America any mania 
for erecting the monumental, the projected lines are quickly 
finished and will soon extend from the frontier of the United 
States to that of Mexieo. The Congress has just voted a 
considerable loan, which General Hamilton of South Caro- 
lina* will probably be entrusted with negotiating in Europe. 
Part of this loan is destined to assist by way of subsidy 
and partnership the completion of the public works of the 


The war is therefore going on and the future lies open with 
all its chances. We see that in this question of Texas, 
the Republicans of Mexico are, for blindness, obstinacy 
and extravagance, precisely on a-level with Ferdinand VII. 
in the question of the Spanish colonies. Unfortunately 
this is not the only resemblance which the social and politi- 
cal state of Mexico presents to ajl the miseries of its an- 
cient metropolis. I hasten to add, for the honor of Spain, 
that with her, at least the evil is not, as with Mexico, with- 
out dignity, compensation and almost hope. 

[t will not be so with Texas. The population of this new 
Republic will give, | hope, a brilliant contradiction to its 


slanderers. Labor, which is with nations as with individuals, 


| a powerful principle of morality, has already exercised its 


happy influence over the Texas people; many recent laws 


State, according to the system adopted with so much suc- 


cess in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and the State of New-York. 
At the same time the Congress is engaged in promoting and 


facilitating the intercourse with New Mexico, an immense | 


country equally neglected by the old Spanish Government, as | 


by the modern Mexican Republic, and whose riches Texas 


will double by offering it the opening which its ports afford. | 


The Government of Mexico, has not yet recognized the 
Independence of Texas, and sometimes seems to hope that 
it will be possible for it to reconquer a Province which it 
has not known how to defend. Itisa ridiculous illusion of 


the national vanity. Mexico, exhausted, has not three 


difficulty is at once removed. 


banks of the Missouri and its innumerable tributaries, as 


mulation of fossile combustibles, inexhaustible riches for 
futurity, and a hundred times preferable to those of the 
mines of silver, gold and diamonds, which Nature has 
lavished upon South-America. 

* General Hamilton of South Carolina is ene of the old- 


Further west, upon the | 


attest, that the Government and the Congress will neglect 
nothing to repress licentiousness, to spread instruction, and 
to encourage religious habits. It is, especially, since the ac- 
cession of General Lamar to the Presidency, that the pub- 
lie authorities have embraced this noble task with the live- 
liest solicitude ; and soon, without doubt, the social state of 
Texas, meliorated by their joint exertions, will make us for- 
get that its population was recruited amongst the most tur- 
bulent characters and the most adventurous children of the 
Anglo-American Democracy. FREDERIC LECLERC. 
*It is not a Texan army, properly speaking, as we have 
printed it by mistake in our first article, which has taken 
possession of the little Mexican city of Mier, upon the 
right bank of the Rio-del-Norte, but a detachment of volun- 
teers from Texas which has united witha band of insurgent 
Federalists. It even appears that President Lamar has 


disapproved of this expedition. Nevertheless the state of 


| war alwavs exists between Mexico and Texas, although 
' 
steam navigation would suffer for it, but behold that the | 


| 


the Government of this latter Republic has desired to re- 
main upon the defensive, and to dedicate all its strength 


and disposable means to the execution of internal works. 
far as the Roeky Mountains, everywhere the same accu- | 


- 7 | 
est and warmest of the partisans which the cause of Texas 


has found in the United States. 
Benton, Chittenden, members of the Congress of Wash- 
ington, have sons, nephews and sons-in-law amongst the 
citizens of Texas. 
the Republic have mostly come from the two Carolinas, 
Georgia and Florida, as President Lamar, Judge Burnet 
(both of French families emigrating at the period of the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes) Colonel Bee, Ex-Setre- 
tary of State, his successor, Mr. Webb, &c. 


Messrs. Clay, Calhoun, 


The most distinguished inhabitants of | 


NOTES. 

Note A.—Like those of the Valley of the Mississippi, 
the temperatures of Texas are in extremes. In the month 
of January, the atmosphere becomes cold enough for a thin 
sheet of ice to cover the small pools of standing water; but 
towards the middle of the day this sheet of ice disappears. 
The nights are sharp in January and February, and espe- 
cially when the north winds make themselves felt. In the 
month of July, 1 have ofien seen the Farenheit thermome- 
ter rise to 108 deg., ten feet from the sun shaded, and to 
the north. 

Note B.—I met with, in the space between San-Felipe 
de Austin and the Rapids, a great number of fossil bones, 


all belonging to herbivorous animals. Amongst these bones 
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] met with many bones of the elephas primigenius (Blumen- | 
bach.) 

A great rib of the mastodon. 

An entire thigh-bone of the mastodon. 

A tooth of a kind of mastodon resembling the angusti- 


Mountains. 
the Sioux, have been frightfully visited. 
all the inhabitants have fallen beneath the malady, and, 
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handled cruelly the tribes inhabiting the banks of the Mis- 
souri, and along its tributaries to the base of the Rocky 
The Mandans, the Arikaras, and above ail, 


In some villages, 


dens (Cuvier) so common in Europe. |speaking within bounds, two-thirds of the persons at- 


A molar tooth of a hippopotamus; it is the first time. I | tacked have been carried off. 


The scourge has not yet 


think, that a specimen of this genus is presented upon the | stopped in its course; it is descending towards the south, 
American continent; but an attentive examination of the | following the Indian colonies in their migrations. 


prongs of this tooth, does not allow me to entertain doubts. 


Another tooth of a herbivorous animal like those of deer. | 


Many vertebra, which I believe to belong to pachydermes 
of low stature. 

Many thigh-bones, resembling those of the horse. 

These bones are often met with in the layers of a red 
sand, mixed here and there with clay, resting upon the free 
stone of which I have spoken. 

Layer of sand, most usually of a deep red color and of a 
great thickness. 

Red sand with red clay—Bones, 

Bed of the Rio-Brazos. 

Free stone. 

The free stone is very seldom bare. 
most usually covers it. 


The clayey stratum 
Fossil bones are also found in 
many other localities in the neighborhood of San-Felipe de 
Austin, and we may say without exaggeration, that in the 


latitude of this city, all the quebradas (ravines) all the | 


streams which one meets with on the surface of the great 
prairie which extends from the Brazos to the Colorado, 
conta them. 

The presence of fossil bones in the great plainsof Texas 
is curious, inasmuch, as it demonstrates the analogy of 
the formation of the immense plains of North America and 
those of South America, where they have also discovered 
a great number of fossil bones, amongst others, the skeleton 
almost entire of the strange animal to which Cuvier gave 
the name of megatherium. 


The complete absence of marine remains in each case, 


proves, that the alluvial strata, which cover the surface of | not to resume our journey until the morrow. 


these immense plains, must have been deposited in fresh 
water. 

Note C.—From February to December, a thousand dif- 
ferent vegetables succeed each other in competition in the 
prairie of Texas. In the beginning of the month of March, 


} An infected steamboat which left Saint Louis in the be- 
ginning of 1838, for the mouth of the Yellow Stone, had 
communicated this malady to the poor Indians. 

Note E.—Intermittent fevers are common in Texas; 
it is the same with respect to the fever developed under the 
influence of the high temperature, and which the Anglo- 
Americans call bilious fever. 

In 1838, I saw at Houston many cases of contagious op- 
thalmia; there prevailed also in this city a kind of dy- 
sentery which has not been described, | believe, and which 


appears to form a new species in the nosological table. 
The characteristic symptom which distinguishes it from 
In other re- 
| spects, it inflicts death on the mucous membrane of the in- 


} 





our dysentery, is the absence of tenesmus. 
testine like ours. It exhibits a singular tendency to be- 
At its 
commencement saline purgatives are generally successful. 


come chronic, and often causes dropsical swelling. 





OLD LEWIS OLMSTED. 


BY CHARLES LANMAN. 


Our carriage drove up to the village inn, about 
two hours before sunset. Owing to the lameness 
of one of our horses, my companions concluded 
How 
they spent the evening it matters not to relate. 
As to myself, after taking a short walk, I retarned 
to the inn, and falling into conversation with a 
young gentleman there, invited him to sup with 


the vicinity of Houston is covered with the blue flowers of} me, and we remained together until a late hour. 


a hypoxidée (sisyrinchium ;) to these, here and there, in all 


the wet spots of the prairie, succeed the elegant umbels of 


a handsome pancratium; some cow-grasses afterwards ap- 
pear; aflerwards, with the advancing season, daily some 
new plant has just blossomed and paid its tribute of beauty 
to the prairie. 

The vegetation of these great plains is entirely peculiar: 
we do not meet therein certain plants which the latitude 
would seem to call for there. From the Mississippi to the 
Rio-Grande, and if we do not go more than fifty or sixty 
miles from the Gulf, we do not see a single fern ; with the 
exception of the onoclea sensibilis, of the asplenium ebeuum, 
which are found on the banks of brooks, and the polypodium 
virginianum which lives in parasitic fellowship upon the 
Subsequent researches will, doubtless, add to the 
number; but it is probable that new species will not be 


trees. 


Like to the ferns, the orchises are 
very rare in the Texan prairie. 


found in the prairie. 


I afterwards learned that he was, at that time, on 
a visit home from College. 
liest evenings of Summer. 
front window, we had a view of nearly every 
dwelling in the village ; for, it was mostly built 
upon a single street, which was straight and wide, 
and lined on either side by a row of venerable 
elms and poplars. 

A little cottage which stood nearly opposite, at- 
tracted my attention by its rural beauty, and the 
air of real comfort by which it was surrounded. 
Its roof, which had seldom been heated by the 


It was one of the love- 


rv) 
From our seat at a 
| 


summer sun, on account of the foliage which form- 
ed a canopy above it, was overgrown by a delicate 
green moss; and the window-blinds which had 





The plants which predominate in Texas belong to the|once been green, could hardly be distinguished 
compound, the onagraires, the euphorbion, the malvacees, the|from the brown wood-color of the clap-boards. 
leguminous, and among these, especially, the mimosas, which } It stood back from the street about three roods, and 


become more and more abundant as we advance towards | 


the Rio-Grande. 


from the gate to the door, was spread a velvet car- 


Note D.—The frightful ravages which the small-pox | P€*t of deep green, divided only by a narrow gravel- 


makes among the red skins, have been long since known it 


the United States. Very lately again, this malady has just clumps of other flowers. 


,| walk, and dotted here and there by rose bushes and 
Behind the cottage, 
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some of them hidden by the trees, stood a variety! is the much loved friend of every body who knows 
of outhouses, denoting the occupier to be a lover| 


him, he is better known by this name than any 
of agriculture. As I was looking on this interest-| other. Sometimes, however, he is called upon to 
ing picture, softened by the setting sun, the sights | preside at a public meeting, and then he is ad- 
and sounds of the hour made a deep impression on | dressed as Mr. President, Mr. Chairman, &c. &c. 
my mind. ‘The doves were cooing and strutting} “Old Louis has been blessed with eight chil- 
before their windows, preparatory to retiring to | dren, but only five of them are living. ‘That boy 
rest; and near the hen-coop, a solitary cock was|whom you saw is his grandson, who is going to 
looking watchfully round, like the father of a hu-|be a farmer, and attends school only in the winter. 
man family, before resigning himself to sleep.|I wish you knew him—he is a fine, intelligent little 
Four or five cows entered a lane, driven by a boy, | fellow, and will now talk more sensibly than many 
mounted on a horse, who amused himself by whist-|men who have passed through College. His fa- 
ling ‘Sweet Home.” In a few moments these | ther, who is the oldest son of Louis, is a merchant, 
cows were in the barn-yard, and the hearty milk-| and lives in a distant town. Another son, lately 
maid was performing her evening task. Anon the| married, has the principal management of his 
sweet song of my favorite bird, the whip-poor-will, | father’s farm; and the remaining one is captain of 
was heard, and Night had thrown her veil upon|a ship. He also has two daughters, both of whom 
the scene. are married, and live in the village. You thus 
I know not how it was, but that rural abode|see that Louis is not without a goodly portion of 
seemed to have taken hold.on my affections, and I| friends, and O how they all love the good old man! 
inquired of my new acquaintance who it was that} “ Two principal studies have engaged the atten- 
possessed so beautiful and Arcadian a home? and/|tion of Louis’s mind, during his leisure hours, and 
the following sketch was the result of my inquiry: |these have been sufficient, for they have taught 
“ The oldest cottage, now standing in our village, | him to understand and love 
is the one directly opposite. The land upon which | 
it stands was, originally, about two furlongs in 
width, running back nearly a mile. The increas-| And these studies are at the command of all. The 
ing importance of the place, however, compelled | one is the Bible, and the other, that great volume 
the proprietor to cut up most of the front part | of truths, revealed to man by the revolving seasons. 
into building-lots; but behind these, the ancient} “For one so old, Louis Olmsted is the heal- 
boundaries of the farm are unchanged. ‘The soil|thiest, and most active man I have ever known. 
is most luxuriant, and the whole is undulating and |‘ His age is as a lusty winter, frosty but kindly.’ 
wooded enough to afford many beautiful and varied|It matters not what may be the season, he still 
landseapes. Close behind the house ‘stands a fine | busies himself with the same occupations that he 
orchard, beyond which rolls a crystal stream, suffi-| has followed for so many years; and it is with 
ciently large to be called a river. great reluctance that he refrains from assisting his 
“That cottage is the ancestral home of Louis| son in the harder duties—such as mowing in Sum- 
Olmsted, who is now bending with the weight of| mer, ploughing in Autumn, or chopping in Winter. 
fourscore years. He has been the sole proprietor, | Planting and sowing are his favorite employments ; 
tilling that same farm, for more than half a cen-| and for this reason Spring and Summer are the sea- 
tury. Ihave known him even from my childhood, | sons which he mostly loves. From March to Sep- 
‘ And then, tember, he is busy as the ‘ busy bee.’ The pota- 
He was so old, he seems not older now.’ to and corn fields, after being prepared to receive 
Many a time while playing ball, under those elms| the seed, are under his peculiar charge, until their 
before his door, has he approached a party of us productions are snugly stored away in the cellar 
boys, and leaning on the fence, would smile most and the crib. Ido not mean to say that he does all 
kindly, as if the sport and loud laugh of boyhood,| the weeding and hoeing, or gathers in the produce 
reminded him of the sunny days of his own life. | alone; but he is always present, to see how things 
His life has not been without its legitimate trou-| are done; to direct, manage, and give a helping 
bles and trials, but these cannot be compared with| hand. But the garden of Old Louis (which is ac- 
his many blessings. is wife, who is one of the| knowledged to be the handsomest and best in the 
best of women, is still living, and were you to!whole place) is entirely under his own control. 
judge of the two, by their activity of mind and} During the first two months of Spring he makes it 
body, you would say they have many more years| his constant resort. He arranges the walks, trims 
to live. Louis Olmsted is not a proud man; al-| and cleans the rose-bushes, the currant and rasp- 
though an ignorant person, possessing his compe-|berry-bushes, plants the vegetables, and sows his 
tence, would soon make himself disliked and un-| flower-seeds wherever he can—here, there, and 
happy by his arrogance. He has often expressed|everywhere. He is not a boasting man ; but meet 
the wish, that his friends would address and speak | him in his garden, when it is blooming under the 
of him under the title of Old Louis; and, as he’ summer sun, and the old man will talk earnestly— 





‘The human heart, by which we live.’ 
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sometimes proudly, in praise of his talents and|day has its peculiar employments. But on the 
taste as a gardener. Sabbath, it is a pleasant sight to see him and his 
“A few days since, I entered his garden, and old helpmate tottering along to church, while every 
found him employed in arranging poles on a bed| one who meets them makes a respectful bow. He 
of beans, and though he delighted me with his con- is not only a member, but has been a deacon of 
versation, he still continued his work, while I stood | the village-church for more than forty years, and 
by an attentive listener. Before the close of that | during that long period the Rector and he have 
interview, I concluded that Old Louis possessed|been bosom friends. Few weddings, or funerals, 
the attributes of a philosopher, a poet, and a chris- | or celebrations, have ever taken place, in which 
tian. THe is sufficiently wise to acknowledge his, these two worthies have not borne a part. 
own comparative ignorance. He is not ashamed! ‘He had invited me to dinner the other day, 
to gather wisdom from a simple flower, or an in-| and after the cloth was removed, I accompanied 
sect. It is a luxury to hear him descant upon the | him to his favorite seat, under an old apple tree, in 
beautiful and sublime images of Nature, as seen in| the orchard, where he interested me for several 
the broad light of day, or at the noon of night.| hours, with his various and valuable opinions. It 
Were he to take the pains, he could produce a| was there the following remarks were elicited on 
volume of delicious poetry, without rhyme and/|the subject of his peculiar profession, and which I 
high-wrought language ; and though it might ap- | will repeat as giving a further insight into his cha- 
pear to many as homely prose, it would in reality) racter : 
be the real poetry of Nature. Above all—he isa} ‘You know, my good Mr. Olmsted,’ said J, ‘that 
Christian, and seldom passes a single day without} my last year at college terminates in about six 
reading his Bible. The beggar never leaves his | months. My former intention of following the 
door without a smile upon his face, and a kinder|law as a profession, is now relinquished. After 
feeling in his heart; and no_.man has ever heard | much consideration, I have resolved to be a far- 
him speak harshly of his néfhbors. The unfor-| mer, for I believe it is the calling most congenial 
tunate come to him for advice, and he talks to them} to my taste. Will you please favor me with your 
with the affection of a father or a brother. He is) advice on the subject, and also with your opinion 
a thinking man, and competent to advise; for he! of the profession 
has had much experience, and always made it a} “ ‘If you are not afraid to work,’ answered he, 
point to learn ‘something from everything.’ He‘ would prefer living in the country to the city, and 
points you to the misshapen acorn, and exclaims—_} not ambitious to have a greatly distinguished name, 
‘As this nut becomes a splendid oak, so does the} [ should advise you to become a farmer. 
body of the good man, in the Resurrection, rise} “ ‘The science of good husbandry is the oldest in 
from the darkness of the grave!’ When the trees! existence, and the only one instituted by the Most 
are covered with blossoms, and the balmy breath High. When God created Adam to é:ll the ground, 
of Spring is wandering through the land, calling he placed him in the garden of Eden, which gar- 
on the sleeping flowers to arise and shed their|den was a type of the whole earth. Of all the 
smiles and fragrance upon the earth, he lives over! sciences, it is the most valuable to man. The 
again the happy days of his youth. When the} world would sooner part with every other one, 
leaves are falling in Autumn, he is reminded of his| than be deprived of all knowledge concerning this. 
own advanced age, and frequently spends whole | What other titles have a more pleasing influence 
days in the contemplation of eternal things. Were| upon the ear than husbandman, agriculturist, far- 
there no other way of ascertaining the fact, it] mer? and these terms are synonymous in their sig- 
seems to me | could designate the different sea-|nification. Farming is the most free and indepen- 
sons of the year, and almost the days of the week,| dent of all occupations. It is less dependent upon 
merely by being intimate with, and watching the| the course of human events, than any other. The 
moods and feelings of Louis Olmsted. In Spring,| fluctuations of the monied and mercantile world 
he is a child in every thing butage. Many a time|have no baneful effects upon its interests. If the 
have I seen him sally forth, with hook and line, | farmer cannot obtain money for his produce, (which 
followed by his constant companion, a noble New- | supposition is seldom realized) he can always ob- 
foundjand dog; and, after the lapse of three or|tain the necessaries, and many of the luxuries of 
four hours, return home with as many trout as he/life. It is a pursuit which pleases and improves 
could carry. The Complete Angler is a book|the mind, while it invigorates the bodily health. 
which he knows by heart ; and the good old author| Besides this, it almost universally increases the 
of that book, would have been delighted to grasp | estate ; and merely as a mode of accumulating 
the brawny hand of such a man as Louis. In) riches, it is the safest, and most innocent. How 
Winter he seldom leaves the fireside, and is almost) many enjoyments are at the command of the hus- 
as invisible to the community, as the germ of the|bandman, of which the denizen of the city is 
leaf; and they are generally lured from their re-| wholly ignorant! On the contrary, how few of the 
tirement by the same sunshine. ,With him, every’ pleasures of the city, are beyond the reach of the 
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industrious and frugal husbandman ! What occupa- | | he looked at his watch, and found that it was nearly 
to the studious man? It| midnight. 


. . 
furnishes him with every thing he has occasion for. | pleasure he had afforded me, and after wishing 


tion is more agreeable I thanked him most sincerely for the 


What one, more honorable, and more manly t And} each other “ good night and pleasant dreams,” he 

this question reminds me of a prevailing taste of| retired to his lodgings. 
. . . . } 

the day, which seems to consider the cultivation 


I had been so interested 
|in the foregoing, and other narratives, that the gra- 
dual melting of twilight into night had taken place 


unheeded by me. 





of the soil as an employment beneath a ares 
or appropriate and fit only for the lower class. | Before I retired to my room, I 
— admired the moss-grown cottage over the 
God intended that the great majority of the human | way, which was a perfect picture of repose and 
race should be tillers of the soil ; 


is founded in ignorance, folly, and false 


but the present | happiness, and considered for a moment the sum- 
public taste would fain have the science of good | mer-like character of Old Louis Olmsted. 

husbandry neglected, and all other, (and other oc- 
cupations,) whether valuable or not, 


It was a summer night of exceeding loveliness. 
overdone ;| The moonand stars were beaming and twinkling in 
which stain, God grant! may be soon washed from | the cerulean sky, mirroring themselves on the quiet 
our national character. In looking round among | bosoms of stream and Jake. ‘The murmur of voices, 
my own acquaintances, and from what I can Jearn,| and the peal of remote laughter no longer reached 
it would seem as if every father in the country,|the ear.” ‘The heavens were awake ; but the earth 
who is blessed with a son, should send him to Col-| was sleeping. The “topmost twig that looked 
lege to prepare for some learned profe ssion, or | up at the sky” was motionless, for even the ze phy rs 
send him to some city to be a merchant. Andthis| were asleep. ‘The scene, the hour, and the new 
fact accounts for the extreme poverty of most law- feelings of my heart, caused me to exclaim, with 
yersand literary men. And as to the majority of | tearful eyes of joy, (as I left the window,) How 
those who are called merchants, they live upon| | beautiful is this gay dressed world! how beautiful 
the money of those who are rich, 


phrase, 


or, in vulgar is that human heart, which is made white in the 


‘on the interest of what they owe.’ blood of Jesus! whata great and good Being is the 





‘** Where shall a stranger be better entertained | 


than at the farm-house of the successful farmer ? 
Where is there a more comfortable place in Winter ! 


Which of the two men, are the happiest, the Chief 


Magistrate of a great Republic, or the obscure ag- 
riculturist, the proprietor of a well-stocked farm ? 
There is but one answer to this question. How 
various are the gratifications of the farmer! Ac- 
cording to his moods, he can enjoy the pleasures 
of the angle, rambles over the fields and through 
the woods and groves, the luxuries of sweet flow- 
ers and charming fruit, and the pure unadulterated 
air of the blue heaven. Instead of a close hot 
room, in a narrow city street, he can sit, at the 
evening hour, in a green arbor, surrounded by four 
o’clock primroses and lilies, enjoying the cool 
breezes, which come from the waters of a far-off 
sea. What place beside a farm is more agreea- 
ble to the wife and mother? Where can a child 
obtain better health, than the place where he can 
frolic and rejoice with Nature? How beneficial too, 
to the thoughtful man, is a constant and familiar 
intercourse with the domestic animals ! How pleas- 
ing the associations connected with the cow, the ox, 
the sheep, the horse, the pig, the various tribes of 
fowls and birds, and other creatures, still, which I 
could enumerate ! Many of these are dear compa- 
nions, though they be but brutes. They all speak 
eloquently, (but not more so than does inanimate 
nature itself) of the great and eternal God. It is to 
these things, that we are indebted, for our under- 
standing, (limited eR it be) of the various holy 
attributes of the Deity.’ 

After my new acquaintance had thus concluded, 


Creator of the Universe ! 





FRIENDSHIP, 


Politely inscribed to Miss Mary Ann M****, on seeing her 
when passing through the pleasant village of T: 
sylvania, after having been absent four years. 





, Penn- 


I see thee not as when we met 
In childhood’s years, remember'd now ; 
Scarce fifteen summers then had set 
Their sunlight on thy beauteous brow. 


Oh, what a change! And can’st thou be 
The same sweet child of modest mirth ? 
Ev’n Beauty wondering bows to thee, 


The bright-ey’d angel of the earth. 


Thou’rt blooming now—to thee is given 
The beauty of those forms above ; 
Thine eye is lit with light from Heaven, 

And bliss is on thy lip of love. 


But, ah! thou hast a charm refined, 
Far, far above the aid of art; 

The virtues of thy heavenly mind, 
And friendly feelings of thy heart. 


Sweet lady, Jet me still enjoy 

Thy friendship, dear as others’ love ; 
And may it bind, without alloy, 

Our hearts in Heav’n’s high halls above. 


May bliss be thine in Beauty’s bowers,— 
A stranger still to Sorrow’s tears ;— 
And oh! may Friendship’s fairest flowers, 





Adorn thy path in future years, 
Baltimore, 1841. H. Dreteteeeeneg, 
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Mary Musgrove. 











MARY MUSGROVE#* 


A TALE OF THE EARLY TIMES OF GEORGIA. 
Founded on Historical Fact. 


Ft was a land, unmarr’d by art, 

To please the eye and cheer the heart; 
The natives’ simple huts were seen 
Peeping their palmy groves between. _ Baillie. 

But little more than a century ago, the interminable for- 
ests of Georgia had never echoed to the woodman’s axe; 
the fertile savannahs lay buried in the umbrageous foliage 
of cypress and palmettos, where the magnolia and jasmine 
‘“wasted their fragrance on the desert air.’ Then the 
aborigines of the soil contended in sanguinary conflict, or 
pursued the buffalo and wild deer, where the husbandman 
now tills his field, and widespread culture yields her ample 
stores. Where the commercial emporium of the State 
rears her stately mansions, spreads her white canvass to 
the gale, and the busy ham of enterprize sends forth its 
thousand tones, there stood in 1733 a solitary hut of the 
first Anglo-Saxon who had made the soil of Georgia his 
home. He came from the adjoining province of Carolina, 
to trade with the Indian for his peltries, and becoming en- 
amoured with a maiden of the Creck nation, whose father 
was a white man, he married her, obtained permission to 
reside among them, and raiséd his humble cottage on the 
bold bluff of Yamacrau. This cliff rises more than forty 
feet above the fiver, in a ¢rescent form, on the southern 
branch of the noble Savannah, which is here divided into 
two streams, by Hutchison’s island, like an emerald set in 
the silvery waters. Its low flat grounds, and lofty bay trees, 
formed but a part of the picturesque scenery from Yama- 
crau bluff: it commanded a view of the country and river 
in its meandering course for many miles, with its white 
pebbled beach, and the woody island of Tybee at its mouth, 
the deltaof many ages. Looking westward, the river came 
winding amongst the trees, laving their boughs in its flow- 
ing waters, and studded with little islands. From the sou- 
thern bank, rose the curling smoke of the Indian village that 
gave name to the bluff; where the bright palmetto-thatched 
huts glistened through the dark foliage of the evergreen 
pine. This village was separated from Yamacrau bluff by 
a small creek, which long perpetuated the name of “ Mus- 
grove,” the English trader, whose wife is the subject of our 
story ; but the Ogechee canal now occupies its place. 

John Musgrove had built his cabin on this elevated site, 
and found in the endéarments of his black-eyed Mary, a 
happiness not eften realized in the circles of wealth and 
fashion. She had acquired a knowledge of het husband’s 
language, with that facility peculiar to her sex, and was 
enabled to render him important services in bargaining with 
her nation for furs. They were seated together at the door 
of their humble dwelling, early in February 1733, in the af- 
térnoon of one of those days not uncommon in this south- 
ern latitude, when Winter anticipates the Spring by a genial 
warmth and baimy softness in the atmosphere, that brought 
forth the first carol of the birds, and the first buds of the 
season. In the rear of the cottage, 


“A forest grand of olden birth, 
O’ercanopied the darkened earth, 
Whose trees, growth of unreckon’d time, 
Rear o'er whole regions far and wide 


* As the reader may perceive some inequality inthe style 
of this narrative, tt should be remembered, that it chiefly 
consists of historical details—and most persons are aware 
that by interweaving such events with the sketches of fan- 
cy—it 1s often difficult to avoid the very language and style 
of the authorities consulted.—[{ Ed. Mess. 
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A checker'd dome of lofty pride, 

Silent, solemn, and sublime: 
A pillar’d labyrinth, in whose trackless gloom, 
Unguided feet might stray till close of mortal doom.” 


In front lay the scene we have described at the com- 
mencement of our narrative: the soft light glimmered over 
the distant istand, and the bosom of the water, unrippled by 
a breeze, reflected like a mirror the bright blue arch of 
heaven. 

“‘ How beautiful is this day,” said Musgrove, “ and how 
quiet we live, compared with a life in London, or even in 
the colony of Carolina—we hear not even the barking of a 
dog, and but for this mocking-bird’s variable song, might 
suppose ourselves alone on the earth.” 

“ And are you tired, John, of this retired life, and wish to 
return to the bustle of the white man’s home ¢ 

“ No, Mary, I spoke rather with delight than regret at my 
situation; but | was contrasting in my mind the quietude 
of this scene, with that, when your fathers of the Creek 
nation, came liké a tornado from the West, and drove the 
Ucheés from their hunting grounds into the sea.” 

«| have heard my mother,” said Mary, “tell the tradition 
of her people being driven from beyond the lofty mountains, 
where a great river flows south, by a powerful nation called 
the Natchees—and when they came to this land, they found 
many small tribes who could not stand before them—but 
their bones lie buried in these graves upon which you see 
such large trees growing.” 

“| thought,” said Musgrove, “ that the great mound near 
this was the grave of your great Chief of the Lower Creek 
nation ?” 

“ Yes,” replied his wife, “they say, it was there he met 
the first white man; and when dying, requested to be bu- 
ried on the spot. It was more than a hundred summers 
ago, the story goes, that flying canoes were seen on the 
coast, which entered this river, armed with thunder and 
lightning, and the pale men landed on this bluff, all clothed 
in metal. They told our chiefs they had destroyed our 
great enemy in Florida, for whith our people loved them.” 

“This,” said Musgrove, “ is the tradition of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s having taken the Spanish fort at St. Augustine, 
in 1585; and it is believed he landed at several places on 
the coast, and may have stood on Yamacrau.” 

“From that time,” resumed Mary, “the English have 
been dear to our nation; and when! first saw your pale face, 
my lreart was prepared to love you.” 

‘“‘ But | hope, Mary, you will not love all the pale faces you 
may see; for if the report I eard when last in Charleston 
be true, that a colony is forming in England, to settle south 
of the Savannah, you may soon see many of my coun- 
trymen.” 

“Tf any could be more kind than you, my dear John, you 
might fear a rival ; but do you see how that vine clings to 
the tree that supports it? I am that vine, and you are my 
support. I shall be glad; however, to welcome your people 
to our bluff, because you can then sell yoor peltries with- 
out going to Charleston, or having to leave me so long.” 

“ But, I fear,” said he, “my people will embroil us with 
your natfon, and the Spaniards at St. Augustine will reap 
the harvest of ovr indiscretion.” 

“T have always fears of the Spaniards,” replied Mary ; 
“they appear like an inferior race to the English, whose 
white and red complexion, nrade me im childhood think 
of them, as a mixture of celestial and earthly natures.” 

“ Your mother thought so before you, Mary; and I wish 
| you may never have occasion to change your opinion.” 

At this moment three boats were seen turning the point 
of the Tybee ; and then a ship with sails all set, and the 
English flag floating from the mast. 

“ What are these?” said Musgrove, “are they scout- 
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426 Mary Musgrove. 


boats, or traders from New-England? No, they must be the | would have given lustre to a homelier face. 


Her costume 
pioneers of the expected colony.” 


| . ‘ - ‘ 

| Was a pleasing combination of savage and civilized taste,— 
His conjecture was right; for ere the sun had set, the | a pink cambric vest laced up in front, and a white cotton 
| petticoat, was all she wore of European make, and over 


| these flowed a mantle of feathers of the richest plumage, 


boats reached a point, at which they began to land; and 
Musgrove went down to meet them, whilst Mary ran up to 
the Indian village to inform the great Chief ‘Tormachichi | so beautifully matted together, as to represent bouquets of 
of the new comers. Runners went out immediately to ap-| flowers. Her moccasins were of buckskin, worked by her 
prise the neighboring tribes; and next morning more than | 
fifty head men of the Creek nation stood before the door of 
Musgrove's cottage. The ship Ann drew u 


own hands, and laced up her ancles with gay ribbons like 
| ancient sandals ; around her neck and arms were ornaments 
p within thirty | formed of shells and beads, and her hair bound only with a 
feet of the shore, and pointed her ordnance agajnst the bold | scarlet fillet, lowed unconfined upon her shoulders; a rich 
bluff: the mounted rangers under Capt. McPherson filed | belt of wampum girded her waist, and large pearls of her 
off on the beach below, and James Edward Oglethorpe, ac- native waters hung pendant from her ears. 

companied by Col. William Bull, of South Carolina, Mr.| A treaty was concluded, by which the Indians conveyed 
Jonathan Bryan and the Rev. Mr. Ierbert, ascended to the | all right and title to the lands between the Savannah and 
bluff by a winding path. As the English approached, the | Alatamaha rivers, extending west to the head of tide water, 
Indians presented them with the calumet, (or pipe of} and including all the islands on the coast, from Tybee to 
peace) and directed our heroine to welcome the strangers | St. Simons, reserving to themselves the islands of Ossa- 
to Yamacrau. Although she spoke the language well, her| baw, Sapaloe and St. Catherines, for the purpose of hunt- 
embarrassment only permitted her to say, ** Our Chief bid] ing and fishing. Also a tract of land above Yamacrau, ly- 
you welcome”—to which Gen. Oglethorpe replied, “1| ing between Pipemaker’s bluff and Pallychuckola creck, 
thank you, good woman, and augur suecess to my enter-| which they reserved for an encampment when they came to 
prise, in finding such an interpreter of the kind feelings 1} visit their Englishfriends. The Indians then returned to their 
cherish for your people. ‘Tell your chief, I am sent by the | distant homes well pleased with the bright baubles they car- 
great King of the English, to propose an alliance with him,| ried to their squaws and papuches ; and the emigrants pro- 
to open a trade with his people, and live with them, if they | 
will give us land to cultivate.” He then distributed pre- | 


sents to the chiefs and head men; when Tomachichi, the 


ceeded to lay out a town on Yamacrau bluff, which they call- 
ed Savannah. Tomachichi retired to his village,a few miles 
up the river, and the cottage of Musgrove, so quiet but yes- 
venerable Mico, (King) stepping forward, robed in the man- | terday, became the scene of noisy turmoil. Around it the tall 
tle of the buffalo and the plumage of the eagle; his locks forest was felled, forts were erected, and habitations reared. 
whitened with age, but his figure unbent by the seythe of | Poor Mary saw the sylvan scenes of her childhood rapidly 
Time, said; “‘ We have heard of the English; our fathers changing their aspect, and sighed when the ivy-twined oak, 
told us of a great warrior who came over the wide waters, the emblem of herself and husband, lay prostrate at the feet of 
more than a hundred summers ago, and talked with our} the newcomers. From that moment she desired to remove ; 
chiefs on this bluff ; and our king requested to be buried on but the penetrating eye of Oglethorpe saw the importance of 
the spot where the conference was held: there he sleeps retaining her as an interpreter, and discovered her influence 
under that mound, but his talkeis still in our hearts, and we over the natives—not so much by her affinity, as by that su- 
will tell it to our children, as long as the sun shall shine or| periority of mind acquired by association with civilized 
the waters run in the river.” Gen. Oglethorpe then unroll-| man. 
ing a parchment he held in his hand, replied; ‘ This is the 
record of that great warrior, which tells us that he came to 
this river in two ships, and landed ata cliff ten miles above 


He determined to secure her friendship by bestowing 
on her many valuable presents, and promised to procure for 
her an annuity of £100, which he subsequently did, and 
which she ever afterwards received. This was a handsome 
its mouth; that the country was fine and the people good ;| income, at the value of money in those days, and which not 
and we have come to see if he told us true?” only enabled her husband to carry on amore lucrative trade 
“We are glad you have come,” said the great chief ; “ we | in peltries, but supplied Mary with the means of indulging 
her fondness for finery—a feminme weakness which no 
come then and build your wigwams with us—we believe the | elevated culture or strength of intellect can control, but 
Great Spirit above has moved your hearts to come among) which frequently brings the courtly dame in unenviable 
us, to instruct us in what is straight ; 1, therefore, in the name | comparison with the savage. 
of the Upper and Lower Creek nation, and of these head During the summer, the colonists had made considerable 
men of the Coweta and Cuseta towns, do give the peuple} progress in their improvements. In laying out their town, 
of your nation all such lands as shall be agreed upon, be-| they left a broad strand between the first row of houses and 
tween their beloved men and the head men of our nation, | the river bluff—the streets were wide, and great squares 
to be theirs forever. Now you have made us presents, and | were left at proper distances for markets and military pa- 
here is a little present | give you, a buffulo’s skin adorned} rade. Already a public garden was prepared as a nursery 
on the inside with the head and feathers of an eagle, which 
I desire you to accept, because the eagle is an emblem of 


have much land, and you have many things that we want— 





to supply them with mulberry trees, vines and olives ; for it 
was the chief object of the proprietors to make silk and 


} 


speed, and the buffalo of strength ; the English are swift as 
the bird and strong as the beast, since like the former, they 
flew over vast seas, to the uttermost parts of the earth; and 
like the latter, they are so strong, that nothing can with- 
stand them: the feathers of the eagle are soft, and signify 
love ; the buffalo’s skin is warm, and signifies protection ; 
therefore, I hope the English will love and protect our little 
families.” 

This speech was made by the venerable Mico, with the 
buffalo robe on his arm and Mary Musgrove by his side, to 
interpret sentence by sentence. Around them were gathered 
the chiefs of the tribes, and before them were the English 
officers, emigrants, and the rangers on horseback. Though 


wine the staple products of Georgia; and every improve- 
ment had reference to this end. But this garden combined 
beauty and taste with utility ; it covered ten acres of ground, 
and lay eastward from the town on a sloping descent, with 
fine avenues and groves of native trees, among which was 
the pride of the south, the palmetto, and the beauty of the 
earth, the magnolia grandiflora. 

In the autumn of this year, the colony had an accession 
of more than three hundred German protestants, fleeing from 
persecution; and so delighted were they with their new 
home in this sunny clime, that they wrote to their friends the 
most extravagant descriptions of the spontaneous growth 
| aud beauty of the vegetation, the genial warmth and salu- 








Mary was not beautiful, her dark eye und raven tresses brity of the atmosphere, the indigenous vine mantling the 
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grove, and all nature exhibiting a bright sentonelil of a ter- | 1734, L the little town of Savannah was enlivened by the 
restrial paradise uncontaminated by the fall : scene of the embarkation. There was the aged Tomachi- 
“So sweet the air, so moderate the clime, chi and his wife Scenauky, his nephew Tooanahowi, a lad, 
None sickly lives or dies before his time, his chief war-captain, Hylispilli, and the great chiefs Umpea- 
Heav’n sure has kept this spot of earth uncurst chy and Tonohowi, with Mary as their interpreter, and her 
To show how all things were created first.” husband superintending the whole. ‘Thousands of the 


Creeks had assembled to bid farewell to their beloved man, 
(as they called Oglethorpe,) and to part with their great 
king and relations, with many fears of never seeing them 


These Germans built a little village on the banks of the 
river, about twenty-five miles above Savannah, and called it 
Ebenezer, where some of their posterity still reside, 
speaking their native language, cherishing their Moravian 
faith, and practising its pure precepts with the primitive 
simplicity of their ancestors. 

When Gen. Oglethorpe came to Georgia, he was thirty- 
five years of age, of atalland well proportioned figure, with 
a military air, having fought. under the great Mar|borough, 
and served as aid-de-camp to Prince Eugene; but as his com- 
mission in America was that of Governor of the Colony, he 
wore the dress of a private gentleman. It consisted of a 
scarlet coat, and white breeches with buckles at the knees | 
and shoes ; his waistcoat, which was without cape or collar, 
extended nearly to the knees, and was sloped on both sides 
from the front, being richly adorned with embroidery. If 
to this be added a white cambric stock, a three-cornered hat, 
and powdered hair terminating in a queue, with ruffles at 


again; indeed, the destiny of Georgia was freighted in that 
cargo, and the news of their loss, would have been the 
signal of retreat from her soil. 

A change now comes o’er the scene, and the native sons of 
America stand in the presence of the British throne, encir- 
cled with all the pomp and splendor of the court. It was 





Nature in the presence of Art, or man as he is, paying 
homage to his own capabilities. There in regal state sat 
George II, surrounded by his nobility, and before them the 


noblest specimens of the genus homo, without education, 
unawed by their inferiority, or unembarrassed by the nov- 
elty of their situation. The Mico addressed the King thus— 
“This day I see the majesty of your face, the greatness of 
your house and the number of your people. I am come ie 


my old days, though I cannot expect to see any advantage 
\to myself; I am come for the good of the children of the 
the bosom and hands, we shall have a full length portrait of | 1 pper and- Lower Creeks, that they may be instructed in 
a conspictious personage in our story. 'the language of the English. These are feathers of the 

Tomachichi, now in his ninety-first year, resided at his | eagle, which -is the swiftest of birds, and which flyeth 
town a few miles above Savannah, where he was resorted round our nations: these feathers are emblems of peace in 
to by the chiefs of his nation, as to a Patriarch; and | our land, and have been carried from town to town. We 
as he sat at the door of his cottage, under the shade /have brought them over to leave them with you, O great 
of a spreading oak, whose gnarled limbs bent beneath the | King, as a token of everlasting peace. O great King, 
long gray moss as it waved in the wind, one might have! whatever words you shall say unto me, I will faithfully tell 
imagined he saw Abraham under his oak in the plains al them to all the chiefs of the Creek nation.” 'To which his 
Mamre, when visited by the angels. Hither Gen. Ogle- | | majesty gave a most courteous answer; the heroine of our 
thorpe, with My. and Mrs. Musgrove, occasionally came to} tale inte rpreting the whole. For four months these Indians 
talk with the Mico, concerning their mutual interests, and | were entertained ma ugnificently at the tables of the gran- 
to acquire information relative to the Indian territory and | | dees, attracting multitudes around them, “the observed of 
language. It was Upon one of these visits, about twelve ail observers” and no one more favored than she who could 
months after the arrival of the English in Georgia, that the | answer all i inquiries. Mary was loaded with presents, and 
venerable chief spread his hospitable board with primitive | appeare -d more like a queen than Scenauky, whose age 
simplicity. His wife, Scenauky, brought venison and! rendered her less attractive. The time approached for 
hominy, with milk and honey, which she disposed in earthen their return to America, and Musgrove had been absent for 


| 


pans upon the green sward, and girded herself and served | some time on a visit to his relatives in Kentshire, when the 
them, as they sat upon tripods under the oak. 


news reached London that he was lying ill. Mary has- 
“This,” said Oglethorpe, “is the way our ancestors in| tened to his succor. After a few d: iys he appeared bet- 
Britain ate, seventeen hundred summers since; like the | ter, and thought if he could once more get to sea he should 
Creeks, they wore but little clothing in a climate much} soon be well. He made an effort to travel, and reached 
colder than yours, and lived much among the groves, he- | Gravesend, but the fatigue was too great, and he died there, 
lieving that the Good Spirit dwelt there.” two days before the Indians embarked for Georgia. 
“‘ When they died, then,” said the Mico, “ they left their | Gen. Oglethorpe remained in England to advocate the in- 
Good Spirit ; but we go to ours, if we are good and brave.” | terest of the C olony before parliament ; and he procured the 
“And we,” replied the General, “believe like you, and! passage of a law prohibiting the importation of brandy or 
have teachers to tell the people how they may go safely.” | the introduction of slaves into the province of Georgia, 
“ When you return to England, send us a teacher ;” said | How different then appeared the destiny of this State from 
the Indian: “I am too old to learn, but my children may | that which awaited it. ‘The imagination might have pic- 





learn.” | tured its appearance at the end of a century, covered with 

“J am going home very soon, and wish you would go| vineyards and mulberry orchards, with Swiss and Italian 
with me to see our king, our land and our people,” said | cottages and silk factories, competing with the products of 
Oglethorpe. | Europe and India—but whether the interests of the country 

“T would go, but cannot leave my squaw, my brother's | or the virtue of the community, would have been thereby 
son, (a lad who stood by) and my chief captain, Hylispilli.” | promoted, are questions of difficult solution. 

* You may take them with you, and we must prevail on| When Oglethorpe left Georgia, the government devolved 
Musgrove and Mary to accompany us ; she will be a tongue | upon the oldest magistrate, named Thomas Causton, who 
for you and your wife, and her husband will attend your | being of low origin, became intoxicated with his “little 
men.” | brief authority,” and exercised all manner of oppression. 

“That is good said, we will go if Mary will,” said| “ Looks,” says McCall in his history, “ were criminal, 
Tomachichi and Mary turned to look at her husband, who/ and the grand sin of opposing justice to authority, was pun- 
remarked, that he had relatives in England, and should be | ished without mercy.” Such was the state of things at Sa- 
glad to oblige the Governor. | vannah when the Indians returned from England; and their 
According to this arrangement, in the month of April, ' discontents soon grew to ominous signs of disloyalty; but 
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old Causton averted the odium from himself, by charging 
Capt. Jas. Watson with stirring up animosities in the 
minds of the natives, and had him indicted and brought to 
trial ; Causton acting in the threefold capacity of witness, 
advocate and judge. The jury returned twice with a ver- 
dict of acquittal, but they were ordered to find him guilty 
and recommend him to the mercy of the court as a lunatic. 
The intimidated jury then found him guilty of lunacy ; and 
Causton ordered him to prison, where he remained near 
three years. 

Gen. Oglethorpe arrived the second time, on the Sth Feb. 
1736, accompanied by several young missionaries from 
Oxford ; two of whom were John and Charles Wesley, 
fresh from their scholastic studies, to encounter the pri- 
vations of a wilderness in carrying the Gospel to unlet- 
tered savages. And with them came a number of that 
pious people, the Moravians. Next morning they all landed 
on a small island, over against Tybee, where they kneeled 
down and gave thanks to Him who had safely guided them 
to this peaceful shore. They then returned to the ship, to 
receive the numerous visiters flocking from Savannah to 


welcome their friends, or to gain intelligence from England. | 


There were the Saltzbergers from Ebenezer, to meet their 


kinsmen from Germany. And there was old Causton, (the 


governor pro tem.) to pay his respects to his paramount | 


lord, and foremost to gain his ear and confidence ; and upon 
his arm leaned his accomplished niece Sophia, on whose 
gentle influence he relied, to cover his own asperities. And 
then came old Tomachichi with his head men, to welcome 
their beloved man; and with them came Mary Musgrove, 
weeping as if the grave of her husband had been opened ; 
and the wounds of her bruised spirit bled again. On her 
return from England she purchased a little farm on the sea 
coast, known as the Cowpen, from having been the piace 


where the cattle owned by the first settlers was kept. | 


There, with an only brother named Griffin, she lived in re- 
tirement, occasionally visiting her venerable Mico; but the 
return of her benefactor brought her again into notice, and 
rendered her services necessary. On this occasion she in- 
terpreted the first conversation of Mr. Wesley with the In- 
dians. Mr. Charles Wesley, as secretary to Gen. Ogle- 
thorpe, accompanied him to Frederica; and John remained 
with the Moravians, until a house was prepared for him. It 
was there he received his first lesson in the doctrine, which 
afterwards became the Jabor of his life to promulgate. From 
their pastor, the Rev. Mr. Spangenberg, he first heard that 
startling question, ‘‘ Have you the witness of the Spirit, that 
you are achild of God?” To this he could only answer, 
**T hope Christ has died to save me.” 


the apostle Peter, he could say, “ Lord, | am ready to go 
with thee, both into prison and to death,”—to whom the 
Lord replied, ‘‘ When thou art converted strengthen thy 
brethren.” 

On Sunday the 7th of March, the rude courthouse, the 
only place of worship then in Savannah, was crowded with 
a promiscuous congregation, to witness the debut of John 
Wesley inthe New World. His age was then thirty-three ; 
his person tall and spare, but stamped with the vigor of 
health ; and his countenance open and calm; for 


* Like shadows on a stream, the forms of life 
Impress their characters on the smooth forehead.” 


But the audience, we fear, were attracted more by curiosity 
than a desire to receive benefit ; for there were Germans, 
French and Indians, who could not comprehend a word— 
and there sat the widow of Musgrove, and near her one 
more fair, the pride of the Colony, the beautiful niece of 
old Causton. It is not to be expected that a young lady of 
cultivated taste and education, who had been accustomed 
for some time to see none but the unpolished sons of a 


Mary Musgrove. 
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rude people, should look with indifference on the elegant 
person of an Oxford scholar and an eloquent divine ; and 
we are not censorious when we accuse Miss Sophia of carry- 
ing home that day, a more tender impression of the speaker 
than of his doctrines. 

“This missionary,’ 


’ 


said she to her uncle, as they re- 
turned home from the service ; “this clergyman has talents 
of too high an order to throw away on missionary labor 
among savages, and if | were you, uncle, I would try and 
keep him here.” 

“It is Gov. Oglethorpe’s wish to detain him,” replied 
Causton, “ but I fear he is too strict with the rules of the 
church, and will throw a restraint upon our innocent plea- 
sures.” 

“But I will try to laugh him out of such enthusiasm, 





| dear uncle, if you will persuade him that it is not safe to 
| go amongst the Indians,” said Sophy; to which he answered: 

“1 will see, my child, what can be done ;” and by this 
time they had reached the door of their dweiling. 





The 12th of March was a bright spring day, with all the 
softness of May in its temperature, 


* The dark, frieze-coated, hoarse, teeth-chattering month 
Hath borrow’d zephyr’s voice, and gazed upon them 





Mr. Wesley was no | 
hypocrite, neither was he deceived in his own piety ; but like | 


With blue voluptuous eye”— 


| The early flowers began to bloom, and the low grounds of 
\the public garden looked verdant with vegetation. hither, 
‘in the afternoon, the citizens resorted, and Mr. Wesley 
| went there accompanied by Mr. Causton, who, though a ty- 
| rant over inferiors, was a sycophant to superiors. Here they 
| met with Mrs. Causton and her niece, and here that acquain- 
/tance was formed which ended so unhappily to the parties. 
| When Gen. Oglethorpe returned to Savannah, Mr. Wes- 
ley urged the original object of his mission to Georgia—the 
| carrying the Gospel to the natives; but he was told “ you 
| cannot leave Savannah without a minister to fill your place.” 
And all his subsequent attempts to prosecute his primary pur- 
pose were met with similar objections. Jn the meantime, his 
| frequent visits to Mr. Causton’s had attracted public atten- 
tion ; and rumor, with her thousand tongues, spoke of love 


| 
j and marriage between the young couple—until Mr. Dela- 
| motte, Wesley’s colleague in the mission, thought he saw 
in the lady 


“‘ Semblance of worth, not substaace ;” 
and asked his friend if he intended to marry Miss Sophy? 
Mr. Wesiey evaded the question ; but upon consultation 
with his Moravian friends, who had lived longer in the Co- 
lony than himself, “he was advised to proceed no further 
in this business ;” and he pledged himself to conform to the 





advice. 

That Mr. Wesley was tenderly attached to this young 
lady there is no doubt ; but that he ever proposed marriage, 
there is not the least evidence ; neither can there be any 
blame imputed for such an attachment, although it has been 
the theme of all his revilers. 

Mr. Gharles Wesley returned to England in July, as 
bearer of despatches from Gov. Oglethorpe to the Trus- 
tees, leaving his brother with the Rev. Messrs. Delamotte 





and Ingham, projecting plans for the diffusion of knowledge 


among the untutored natives; but the want of preceptors 
| in the Indian language presented an insuperable difficulty 
in the way ; and the absence of Mary Musgrove, either at 


her residence or accompanying her countrymen as an inter- 


preter on all important affairs with the governor, left them 
no alternative but patiently to wait the developments of 
time. Mr. Ingham, however, projected a plan of infantile 
| instruction ; and procured the consent of the Indians to his 





| building a house for that purpose at Irene, which was only 
1a mile from the Cowpens. It stood on a small round hill, 
| in a fertile plain, not far from the mouth of the Savannah, 
and was designed to embrace some instruction ig agricul- 
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ture, with the rudiments of an English whdabiiin 


The 


house had just been completed ; the school was to open with | dependent company of volunteers were marshalled ; 





| swords, lined the ship on one side, and on the other an in- 
whilst 


the year 1737, and Mary Musgrove was to be an assistant} the sailors manned the shrouds and kept sentry with drawn 


teacher, or interpreter to the children. 
to board such children as might come from a distance ; and | 
her influence over the future prospects of the institution, 


She had agreed also | cutlasses. 


If this scene intimidated the Spaniards, how 
| muc . more had they to apprehend from another source that 
| di ay! The Spanish government of St. Augustine, had been 


rendered it important to win her to the Christian faith, if | at constant war with the Creck nation ; and the sloop Hawk 


possible ; for, although she had heard Mr. Wesley preach, 
and had interpreted fer him in frequent conversations with 
her people, she had never evinced the slightest disposition 
to become a Christian. But before the school opened, Mr. 
Wesley and Mr. Delamotte determined to try their influ- 
ence once more, hoping, through her, not only to do good 
to the Indian youth, but to spread the Gospel among the | 
whole Creek nation. With this view, in the month of De- 
cember, they set out with a guide to walk to the Cowpens, 
a distance of about ten miles, through an almost trackless 
wilderness ; 
guide told them plainly, he knew not where he was. Hoping 
still however to find their way, they went on until they 
came to acypress swamp. It was then too late to return to 
Savannah that night; and urged forward by necessity, they 


plunged into the water up to their breasts and reached the | 


other side with safety, but only to increase their dilemma, 
for not even the wild deer had made a path there. The 
shades of evening began to gather thick, and the frost to 
stiffen their wet clothing. At length, 


“Night, sable goddess! from her ebon throne, 
In rayless majesty, now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o’er a slumbering world ;” 


They laid down upon the saturated earth, without a fire 
to frighten off the prowling wolf, and slept till the morning 
without sustaining injury. In a few hours, they arrived 
at Mrs. Musgrove’s. 
Creek nation, who had brought their children to be schooled 
at Irene; and a3 it was now Christmas eve, Mr. Wesley 
explained to them the nativity of our Lord, and the plan of 
salvation. He dwelt upon the scenes at Gethsemene and 
at Calvary. But to men, accustomed to torture their ene- 
mies, and endure death without a groan, little pity could 
be awakened for a suffering Saviour. To Mary, however, 
the strongest appeals were made; and with what success, 
we may infer from the sequel of our narrative. 

A short time before this, the Spanish governor of St. 
Augustine in Florida, sent Commissioners to demand that 
the English should immediately evacuate the territories of 


Georgia, but Gov. Oglethorpe not wishing them to see the | 


weakness of his defences, met them at Jykill island, where 
he pitched two magnificent tents, and there held a confer- 
ence with Don Carlos Dempsey and Don Pedro Lamberto. 
Lamberto was a man of good sense and well bred though 
born in Florida, and had never been to Europe. Demp- 
sey was a proud and lofty Spaniard, with the arrogance of 
one raised from obscurity. They opened their commission 
by stating, “ that Don Francisco del Moral Sanches Ville- 
gas, Governor of his Catholic Majesty’s dominions of Flo- 
rida, claimed by right of gift from his holiness the Pope, 


all the territory south of Savannah river; and they re- | 


quired that the British should forthwith retire from all the 
country south of St. Helma sound.” To this Oglethorpe 
replied, that they might by the same right claim all the con- 
tinent of America, as he believed it would come under a 
general grant of his Holiness, to the King of Spain. Noth- 
ing was concluded on that day ; and the next day, the com- 
missioners were invited to dine on board of the sloop-of- | 
war Hawk, Capt. Gascoigne, then lying in Jykill sound. 


When they came on board, they were astonished at the | 


military array that surrounded them. A company of highland- 
ers from Inverness (now Darien), which had arrived during 
the night, all dressed in their plaid, with targets and broad- 


but after they had travelled several hours, their | 


Here they found several of the | 


had been ordered down, as much for the protection of the 
| commissioners againt the Indians, as for the safety of the 
English against Spanish treachery. Whilst they were 
at dinner, and the sun sinking towards the horizon, there 
was an alarm given of Indian canoes, in warlike display 
| approaching. 


| 


| 


Their feathered ensigns floated in the air; 

and their bright vermilion faces glistened in the sun, with a 
fearful glare. The Spaniards looked dismayed, and even 
Gen. Oglethorpe feared he should not be able to restrain 
them. But his fears were calmed when he saw that Toma- 
chichi was in command, and Mary Musgrove with her bro- 
| ther Griffin in company. Then they were permitted to come 
on board the sloop. They were all dressed in their 
| equipment, and immediately demanded justice of the com- 
| missioners for murders committed by the Spanish, and ob- 


tained a promise of redress ; but Mr. Oglethorpe was not so 


war 


| fortunate in his negociations, for the Spaniards returned, 


leaving the English in apprehension of immediate hostilities. 

Gen. Oglethorpe now prepared to return to England, to 
obtain a force equal to the exigency; and on his arrival there 
raised a regiment, which arrived in Georgia, in Sept. 1738; 
and with that regiment, designed for the defence of the 
} 





Colony, came two persons, who at different periods were 
near destroying its founder and its liberty. One was a 


| Catholic soldier who had been stationed at Gibraltar and 
| spoke Spanish; the other was the Chaplain, named ‘Thomas 
Bosomworth, who, under the 
bition that thought it 


sacred gown, carried an am- 
“‘ Better to reign in hell, than serve in heaven.” 

But, ere we enter on his history, we must notice other 
clergymen us unlike him, 


“As an Angel to a satyr.” 


When Gen. Oglethorpe was in Savannah, preparing to sail 
for England, he said to Mr. Wesley one day, as a company 
of Indians were passing by; *‘ Do you see that tal] fellow at 
their head, marked with red paint? He will shoot any man 
in this Colony for a bottle of rum.” 
as Wesley was reading, with his back to the window, 


And the next morning, 


he 





' suddenly found his light obstructed ; and turning round, saw 
the painted Indian looking at him. He stepped to the door, 
invited him in, and offered him something to eat. The 
savage surveyed him for some time ; then threw down his 
After he 


was gone, and whilst Wesley pondered what it could mean, 


gun, clasped him in his arms and kissed him. 
the General entered and said; “‘ Were you intimidated by 
the Indian? I did not send him to harm you, but to show 
you how imprudent it might be in my absence to provoke 
the anger of others.” And next day, when about to embark, 
said to old Causton ; “ As you regard my favor, take heed 


We shall see 


he s 
that you do not quarrel with Mr. Wesley.” 
in the sequel, how this advice was observed. 

After the departure of Oglethorpe, Causton again ruled 
the ascendant; and since Wesley’s visits to his niece had 
been less frequent than formerly, his conduct had become 
more coldly polite. 





Miss Sophia continued, however, a 
| devout member of the church; and although it was evident 
| that her cheek had lost its bloom, and a tinge of melan- 
icholy shaded her brow, yet no one dared to say she had 
| been crossed in love, for fear of her uncle’s wrath. In the 
following spring, she was married to a Mr. Williamson; 
and with the cares of her new state, neglected her religious 
duties. Mr. Wesley as her pastor, admonished and re- 
proved, and ultimately refused her the Sacrament of the 
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Lord’s Supper. This produced an open rupture between 
her uncle and Wesley. The latter wrote a note to Mr. Caus- 
ton in justification of his course, and appealed to the ru- 
But when the 
old tyrant read the paper, he dashed it on the floor, and 
his pipe fell from his mouth as he vociferated; “1 am the 
person that am injured. The affront is to me, and I will 
espouse the cause of my niece. My Sophy to be used thus! 
I am ill-used, and will have satisfaction, if to be found in 
the world. I have drawn the sword, and will never sheath 
it till I have revenge.” 


brics of the church for the rule of his action. 


On the 8th of August, a warrant was served on “ John 
Wesley to answer William Williamson and Sophia his 
wife, for defaming the said Sophia, and refusing to admin- 
ister to her the Lord’s Supper ;” and he was conducted im- 
mediately before the bailiff of Savannah, to answer the 
charges; there were Williamson, the complainant, and 
Causton, the real prosecutor; but Mr. Wesley refused to 
recognize the jurisdiction of a civil magistrate in an eccle- 
siastical case, and appealed to the superior court, on the 
charge of defamation. At that court Mr. Causton had 
provided a packed grand jury known to be unfriendly 
to Wesley, and hostile to all religion. To this jury, Mr. 
Causton, as the presiding magistrate, gave a long and ear- 
nest charge, to beware of spiritual tyranny ; and presented 
a list of grievances, too trifling to deserve notice; but a 
pliable majority were found in that body, to find ten bills 
of indictment. This was met by a report from the minority 
of the grand jury, rejecting every bill ; and stating “that the 
whole charge against Mr. Wesley is an artifice of Mr. 
Causton’s.” 

From August until December, Mr. Wesley attended every 
court; and urged them to prosecute the charge of defaming 
Mrs. Williamson ; but their object, which was to annoy, 
could be better attained without a verdict; and it was there- 
fore postponed from time to time, until] Mr. Wesley’s min- 
isteria] usefulness was paralyzed. After consulting with 
his friends, he posted in the great square an advertisement, 
to this effect : that not being able to procure a hearing after 
attending at six or seven courts, whilst calumnies had been 
freely circulated against him in all the papers in America, 
his further residence in Georgia was rendered unnecessary, 
and he should therefore leave it on Monday the 2nd of 
December. On that morning the magistrates sent for him, 
and demanded bail. 

** What bail?” said Mr. Wesley. 

“ Your bond for £50 ;” replied Causton. 

* Sir,” said Wesley ; *‘ You use me very ill; I will give 
neither bond nor bail,” 

In the afternoon an order was published forbidding any 
one to assist him in leaving the province; but at 8 o’clock 
the tide being favorable, he left Georgia with three friends, 
after a residence of one year and nine months. 

The day before Mr, Wesley arrived in England, the Rev. 
George Whitefield sailed from there, and landed in Georgia 
in May 1738. Unlike his predecessor in the rigid obser- 
vance of rituals and rubrics, he threw open the portals of 
salvation; and proclaimed the Gospel, not only from the 
pulpit, but in the shady grove, and wherever he could pro- 
cure an audience. He found the door to the savages closed 
against him as it had been to Wesley, and the school at 
Irene in a languid and unprofitable condition; but it sug- 
gested to him the plan of an asylum for orphans, which, un- 
der the superintendence of Mr. James Habersham, flour- 
ished for thirty years, and afforded support to hundreds of 
destitute children. Mr. Whitefield in his ministerial labors 
in Georgia, was rather a meteor than a star to illume the 
way to the babe of Bethlehem, which shone with a reful- 
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stationed it principally at St. Simons’ and at Frederica, 
a small but strongly fortified town situated on the western 
side of the island on an elevated site, with a marsh in its 
front and a prairie in its rear, extending to a thick wood- 
land which separated it from the fort that commanded the 
bay. Just in the edge of this forest, where the loftiest 
branches of the tulip-tree or the magnolia were wrapped 
with jasmines and honeysuckles, stood the humble resi- 
dence of the Governor and Commander in Chief of South- 
Carolina and Georgia. In the front of his house lay the 
green prairie covered with cattle and the white houses of 
the distant town sparkling in the sun, and in its rear the 
dark forest, through which a road had been cut about two 
miles to the bay, along which was a narrow way to the fort 
at the south endof the island. This was the only southern 
approach to Frederica, for that by water was so circuitous 
that the sailors called it “the Devil’s Elbow.” This road 
became the Thermopylz of Georgia, where fifty highlanders 
and four Indians defended their country against several 
thousand Spaniards in 1742, and saved the Colony of 
Georgia from the imminent danger of annihilation. 

One day in the autumn of 1739, when Gen. Oglethorpe 
was organizing his forces on St. Simons’, in apprehension 
of Spanish invasion, three soldiers, who had been at Gib- 
raltar and who were catholics, approached him as if to make 
some complaint; when one of them fired at him, the ball 
passing over his shoulder, but so near that the powder 
burned his face : another presented his piece and attempted 
to fire, but failed ; the third thrust at him with his sword, 
which the General successfully parried and laid the ruffian a 
corpse at his feet. The others attempted to escape, but were 
arrested, tried by a court-martial and sentenced to be shot. 
Whilst the founder of the Colony was thus in peril of his 
life, its warmest aboriginal friend lay expiring at his village 
of Yamacrau. Tomachichi died onthe 15th Oct. 1739, in 
the ninety-seventh year of his age. His last words to his 
people were, “ Be friends to the English, and bury me 
amongst them in Savannah.” And there he sleeps in Per- 
cival square, where Georgia should raise to his memory a 
mound as high as that which bears the Belgian Lion on 
the field of Waterloo. 

When Gen. Oglethorpe resided at Frederica, it was ne- 
cessary that his “‘dragoman” (interpreter) should be near 
him ; and Mary Musgrove had therefore left her retirement 
at the Cowpen, to figure in the circles of a fortified town, 
where she attracted the attention of the Rev. Chaplain to 
the regiment, Thomas Bosomworth. Although she had 
resisted the reproofs of Wesley and the eloquence of 
Whitefield, to become a Chistian, yet this presented no bar- 
rier to the charities of the pious Chaplain, whose liberal 
faith embraced the heathen in his love, and taught her a 
new version of the text, “ be ye not unequally yoked with 
unbelievers.” But there was no inequality when Thomas 
Bosomworth was married to the widow of Musgrove. 

After the termination of the Spanish war, Gen. Ogle- 
thorpe was called home (in 1743,) to take command of the 
horse, against Charles Edward Stuart the Pretender; and 
never again returned to Georgia. Causton had been re- 
moved, for mal-practice in office, three years before; and 
William Stephens was left as first magistrate in the Colony, 
when Mary Musgrove became Mary Bosomworth. Hith- 
erto, her services to Georgia had placed her amongst its be- 
nefactors ; and had she never known this ambitious priest, 
her name might have descended to posterity associated with 
that of Pocahontas, as one of the providential instruments 
of American colonization. 

About three years after our heroine became Mrs. Bosom- 
worth, there came to Frederica, where she resided, seven- 


gence too bright for ordinary vision, and was followed by a| teen Indian chiefs of her own nation (the Creeks), with 


darkness almost chaotic. 


whom her husband now claimed affiliation by marriage ; 


Gen. Oglethorpe returned with his regiment in 1738, and and, like the fiend in the garden of Eden, he applied himself 
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to instil into the minds of these simple children of nature, | “ Signed on the 4th day of the windy moon, corresponding 
the glow of ambition, the avarice of wealth, and the love of | to the 14th of December, the very day of the coronation.” 
power. He spoke of their valor and renown in arms, of| It will be remembered that these islands were reserved 
titles and distinctions proportioned to their merit, and called | by the Indians, in their first treaty with Gen. Oglethorpe, 
them Kings ; said that they were born to command; and if | and now formed a princely estate to the grantees ; for the 
they would assume the supreme power, the wealth of the | tribes knew nothing of the conveyance, and were incapable 
Creek nation would be theirs ; that they could then dispose | of resistance, had they been so disposed. In this transaction, 
of their land, of which they could spare enough to emrich them | Mary had performed only a passive part, acting only as in- 
with the white man’s luxuries. The other chiefs he said | terpreter for her husband ; but her intercourse with Europe- 
would not resist their authority if they were united; and | ans had deprived her of that native simplicity that belonged 
to that end he proposed they should elect one of themselves | to het early character, without contributing any of the mo- 
as Emperor of the Creek nation, with supreme power. | ral advantages derived from civilization, She was more 
They accordingly held a council, and proclaimed Malat- | wise, but less virtuous ; and the accession of wealth by the 
che Opiya their natural Prince and Emperor. Malatche | possession of these islands, led her into great extravagance, 
was already a Mico of high standing in his nation, and well | and ultimate ruin. 
suited to answer Bosomworth’s purpose. He therefore pro-| To stock this large domain, required »mple means, or 
posed to have him crowned in imperial form, with royal | credit ; and as Bosomworth had neither in Georgia, he pur- 
ceremonies, and a public recognition by the English authori-| purchased cattle from the planters of Carolina to a con- 
ties ; and to this end prepared a paper to be acknowledged | siderable amount, upon credit ; but as the mal-administration 
by them, as follows : of the Colony not only prevented new comers, but drove 
away many settlers, there was but little demand for stock ; 
andwith the increasing extravagance of his wife in jewelry 
and fine clothing, he found himself at the end of two years, 


“ Frederica, in Georgia, Dec. 14th, 1747. 


“ Know all men by these presents, that we, 





Simpeopy, War King, of the Cowetas, his Mand seal. | pressed by the bailiff for debts he could not pay. There is 
Thlockpahahi, Head Warrior of the said town, _ | no adage more certain than that “‘one crime leads to ano- 
Moxumgi, King of Etchitas, ther ;” and this ambitious priest determined to cover his 
Iswige, Head Warrior of the Etchitas and Actithilki, “ liabilities by sweeping the whole territory of Georgia. It 
Ciocoliche, King of Osuchees, - was a bold conception, and came near to accomplishment 
Appalya and Ischaboaga, Beloved Men of Nipky, " by means the most improbable. He said to Mary ; “ Do you 
Himmopachi, Warrior of the said town, - know that you are an elder sister of Malatche, whose ma- 
Tokeah, War King of Chehaws, “s ternal great grandfather was King of the Creeks, and pos- 
Whyanneachi and Etowah, Warriors of saidtown, “ sessor of all the country from Savannah to Florida.” 

Mahelalbi, Beloved Man of the Cusetas, “ Mary replied; “She hnew that her mother’s father 
Scheyah, Warrior of the said town, and “ was a great warrior; but as women have no distinction in 


Estochothalleachi, Yahulla Mico, of the Tiskugas, having | savage life, she had never inquired any further concerning 
full power by the laws of our nation to conclude every’| her parentage ; but she was surely not a sister of Malatche.” 
thing for the towns we represent, do hereby acknowledge| ‘You must not say so,” said her husband; “for | can 
Mavatcu#e Oriya Mico, to be our rightful and natural! persuade the Emperor that you are ; and as his elder, you 
prince. And we likewise further acknowledge that by the | may claim the supreme power, with an undisputed title to 
laws of our nation, we think ourselves obliged to stand by, | the whole of Georgia.” 

ratify and confirm every act and deed of his, as much as if} The prize was too great to be resisted. And a meeting 
we ourselves were present; and we therefore make this | of all the Creeks was immediately summoned ; and a private 
public declaration to all subjects of the Crown of Great | interview was held with Malatche, to prepare him for the 
Britain, that Malatche Opiya Mico, has full power and au-| denouement. Bosomworth told him he had just made the 
thority, as our natural prince, to transact all affairs relating | important discovery of the very near relationship between 
to our nation, and firmly and fully, to all intents and purpo-| himself and Mary, and that henceforth their interests and 
ses, as we the whole nation might or could do if present. | destiny should be inseparable. 

In confirmation of which presents, we have hereunto set| ‘The Creek nation,” said he ; “ have acknowledged you 
our hands and affixed our seals in behalf of the different| their Emperor, and it shall be your's forever, but you can 


towns we represent, the day and date above written. rise no higher; and now, if you will acknowledge my wife 
“« Signed and sealed in the presence of Alexander Heron, | as your sister and senior before all your people, and call on 
James McKoy, and others.” them to sustain her claim; she shall demand the Empire of 


This instrument being signed and witnessed imdue form, | Georgia in right of her fathers, and, ere another moon, shall 
Malatche requested that a copy of it might be sent over to| reign Queen in the city of Savannah.” 
the King of England for his sanction, and to have it put on In the meantime the Indians had assembled in great 
record among the archives of the Colony. numbers at Frederica, where Mary addressed them in a long 

Bosomworth afterwards had it proved by Alexander He- | speech ; setting forth the justice of her claim, and the wrong 
ron, before Charles Wright, a justice of the peace in South- | and outrage of a foreign people in usurping the territories be- 
Carolina, and recorded inthe seeretary’s office of that state.| longing to her beloved subjects. She said she had long 

Everything being now preparect for his purpose, the insi- | been convinced of her right to the soil on which they stood, 
dious Chaplain addressed himself to the new made Empe- | but had patiently waited the favorable moment to claim it; 
ror, with strong claims for the part he bad acted in his ele-| that moment had arrived—the English were dissatisfied 
vation; and by the additional consideration of a few guns, | with their own government, and would gladly recognise her 
pistols and vermilion, induced him to sign a deed of con-| right; that the British soldiers were under the influence of 
veyance as “ Emperor of the Upper and Lower Creek na- | their Prophet (her husband), and Malatche Opiya was ready 
tion, to Thomas and Mary Bosomworth, warranting and | to espouse her cause; and she believed there was not a 
defending to the said Thomas and Mary, all those tracts of | warrior who heard her, who would not prefer a Queen of 
land known by the name of Hussoope or Ossabaw, Cow-| their own blood, to a monarch of another people, the light 
leygee or St. Catharine’s and Sapelo islands, with their| of whose fame they had never seen, and who was too dis- 
appurtenances, &c., to their heirs and assigns, as long as | tant to care for their wants or protect them from oppression. 
the sun shal! shine, or the waters run in the rivers." At this speech Malatche appeared fired with rage; and 
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drawing an arrow from his quiver, vowed never to return it | and children afraid to stay in their houses, fled to the sdtdiers 
until his injured sister was crowned an Empress, and their | for protection; the citizens ran to arms—and rumor circu- 
lands restored to the Creek nation. The Indians, to a man, | lated, that President Stephéns’s heat was cut off witha 
responded to the call, and pledged themselves to shed the | tomahawk ; that others were murdered and scalped. And 
last drop of their blood in defence of her royal person. | such was the exasperation of the inhabitants that the offi- 

She then placed herself immediately at the head of her sav- | cers could scarcely restrain the troops from firing on the 
age subjects—set out for Savannah—and despatched a mes-| savages. Orders were given to lay hold on Bosomworth ; 
senzer to demand of the President and Council an acknow- | and if a single life was lost, to hang him on the first tree, 
ledgment of her rights and title of sovereignty over the ter- | as a signal for attack. Upon his apprehension, his beloved 


ritories once occupied by the Upper and Lower Creeks ;/ Queen became frantic with rage, and threatened vengeance 
and that all the lands south of Savannah river should be | against all who dared to oppose her authority. She impre- 


relinquished without delay, as she was the hereditary Queen 
of both nations, who had recognised her right, and were 
now marching with the whole force of her tribes, resolved, 
if they refused her reasonable request, to exterminate the 
whole settlement. 

On the arrival of this messenger at Savannah, the town 
was thrown into the utmost consternation. William Ste- 
phens, the presiding magistrate, called a council to know 
what should be done. ‘They knew the importance given to 
Mary Bosomworth by her former services, and the fearful 


cated curses upon Oglethorpe and his fraudulent treaties— 
and ordered all white persons to depart from her territories 
immediately ; and stamping with her foot, swore that the 
whole globe should know that the ground she stood upon 
was her own. She kept her chief warriors constantly near 
her person, to prevent any influence over them; and it re- 
quired the utmost forbearance on the part of the English, 
not to commence a strife of extermination: the first blow, 
would have been the prelude to the most sanguinary conflict 
ever acted on American soil ; and perhaps, never but once 





influence she possessed over the Indians, whose sudden | since, were two parties in contact, more perilous; when 
appearance in the field gave them just cause for alarm.|even an accidental shot might have obliterated a State. 
Some proposed pacific measures: others, the most rigo-| Whilst the town of Savannah thus rested on a volcano, 
rous warlike preparations ; but there was notime for either ;| President Stephens decoyed the Queen into an ambuscade ; 
and as far as practicable, they adopted both. They notified | and having secured her royal person, prepared a feast for 
the militia throughout the province to hold themselves in | the principal Chiefs of her army ; and there, amidst the cheer 
readiness ; but in Savannah only one hundred and seventy | of the festive board, exposed the monstrous designs of the 
men were found able to bear arms. The President there- | Chaplain ; who was represented as being in debt and wish- 
fore despatched a messenger to meet the formidable Queen, | ing to seize on the public stores and valuable presents sent 
and try the influence of perswasion to induce her to aban-| by the King of England to the Chiefs and Warriors of the 
don the impracticable scheme, or to convince her of her | Creek Indians, with which to satisfy his creditors in Caro- 
treasonable course and the certain penalty attached to| lina. That the Islands, of which he had defrauded them, 
such an act; or to induce her, if possible, to come alone to | did not belong to Mualatche or the Indians who sold them, 


make her complaint ; intending to ship her off to England. 
But onward she marched to Savannah, at the head of her 
warlike band of three thousand. Before they entered the 
town, Capt. Noble Jones, at the head of a troop of horse, 
met them and demanded the object of their visit. They made 
no answer; when, drawing up his men across the street, he 


| but to the whole nation, and had been reserved by command 
of the great King George for his friends, the Creek nation, 
to fish and hunt in; andthe President promised they should 
be restored, if the Indians would quietly retire to their hunt- 
ing grounds. 

The Chiefs being convineed that Bosomworth had de- 








declared that he had received orders not to suffer an armed | ceived them, declared they would no longer have an ear for 
Indian to enter the town, and he was determined to enforce | his advice ; and even Malatche appeared to forget his fra- 
it at the peril of his life; but if they would surrender their | ternal relationship to the Queen, when he heard of the 
arms, they might enter. After a consultation with their; valuable presents sent by the King. On being asked 
Amazonian leader they submitted ; and a move terrific and | why he relinyuished his power to a Squaw, while he was 
singular scene was probably never witnessed in America recognized as the Great Chief of the nation, and was now 
than the entrance of this ferocious tribe of savages in their entitled to many rich clothes and medals for his services, 
war attire, headed by the Rev. Thomas Bosomworth in his | he replied that the whole nation recognized her as Queen, 


canonical robes, with his Indian Queen by his side in some- | 


thing of regal attire. Malatche and other chiefs followed, 
with naked arms and breasts striped with vermilion, and 
fanning themselves with leaves; for it was the sultry month 
of July. They marched up to the public square, where the 
militia were under arms to receive them and conduct them 
te the President’s house. Bosomworth was ordered to with- 
draw, as the evil genius of an artless people ; and the Indian 
Chiefs were questioned in a friendly manner concerning 
the object of their visit. They answered; “That Mary 
would speak for them, and they would agree to whatever 
she said; that she was their Queen; that they had heard she 
was tobe sent like a captive over the great waters, and they 
had come to know for what she was to be thus treated.” 
They said they intended no harm, and if their arms were 
restored to them, they would retire peaceably and leave 
Bosomworth and his wife to settle all public affairs. The 
authorities did not think it prudent to let Mary speak, or to 
show any want of confidence in the Chiefs, and therefore 
restored them their guns, but gave strict orders to allow 
them noammuniton, until furtherorders. Next day the In- 
dians were observed with sullen countenances, marching 
tumultuously through the streets; and the terrified women 


and none could distribute the presents but herself—as she 
had done in the time of Gen. Oglethorpe. The President 
saw the necessity of counteracting this delusion, and being 
determined to perform this task himself, notified them ac- 
cordingly ; and as the citizens were worn out with keeping 
guard night and day, he invited them to assemble next 
morning, to receive their presents, and depart in‘ peace. 
During the night, Malatche, whom the Indians called the 
Wind, because of his variable temper, had found access to 
Bosomworth and Mary, at a private house where they were 
detained—and while the Indians were gathered together 
next day, to receive their royal bounty, he stood up in the 
midst of them, and with a countenance dark and porten- 
tious, delivered a speech full of sarcasm upon the English, 
and eloquent appeals to the passions of his own people. 
“ Look,” said he, “ where we stand! Look at this large 
town, with these pale faces surrounding us ; here Jess than 
twenty summers since, we chased the deer unfrightened by a 
stranger; and the peaceable grove spread its cool shade, 
where we are now parched with heat ; so it is with our na- 
tion; the white man consumes us with his protection and 
claims our lands as his reward. When they first came, my 
sister lived on this spot; she had left the free life of her 
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forefathers for the love of a pale face. I was then too young implicating Malatche ; who started from his seat, laid hold 
to remember, but she told me all—how the English first of his arms, and giving the fearful war-whoop, dared any man 
} 


asked for a little land, for which they gave clothes and pipes | to touch his Queen. In a moment the scene became one 
of tumult and uproar. The Indians seized their tomahawks; 


more land; and when we resist them, they call that very | the soldiers their muskets, and the people fled, screaming, 


and guns. These are all worn out, and yet they claim much 
woman, who first gave them permission to stay, an usurper,|to their houses. The Council expected nothing but in- 


an upstart; and that we are traitors to raise the hatchet at her | stant death; but Captain Jones, who commanded the guard, 


command. All I have said I can prove to the white man| very seasonably appeared in their midst, and commanded 
and to the red. I have it on paper, and here it is,” pulling 


out a paper which had evidently been prepared by Bosom- 


the Indians immediately to surrender their arms. What 
will not courage achieve in a time of extremity? The In- 
worth. The substance of the writing corresponded with | dians submitted with reluctance ; and Mary was conducted 
Malatche’s speech; claiming for Mary, the right of the soil 
south of Savannah river, as a princess in the maternal line 


to a place of confinement, where she was not permitted to 
see her savage subjects, during their stay in Savannah. 
from an ancient Emperor, and recognizing her exclusive} The Council now thought of using Bosomworth as an 
power to make treaties; binding themselves to abide by | instrument to cure the evil he had done. When brought 
her acts, and declaring all former contracts null and void, | before them, and advised to retrace his course, by becoming a 
without her approbation. This instrument was signed by | pacificator, and avoiding the penalties due to his conduct, he 
a number of Chiefs and headmen, two only of whom were 
now present. cate the rights of his wife to the last extremity, and that 
If Malatche’s speech revived again the half-stiffed pur-| Georgia should soon feel the utmost weight of her power 
pose of the Indians, the reading of the paper awakened | 
the fears of the President and Council, and convinced them they ordered him to be closely confined, until the Indians 
that no time was to be lost in allaying the irritation now | Could be persuaded away : who, not being able to get access 
set forth, and to satisfy the savages of Bosomworth’s base | to their leaders, began to abandon their interests. A young 
| warrior, named Ellick, took an active part in convincing 


became outrageous and abusive—declared he would vindi- 


and vengeance. Finding him resolved to be contumacicus, 


purpose. Malatche, perceiving their uncasiness, asked to 
have the paper again, declaring that ke did not know it was a| his tribe of the base motives of Bosomworth ; but fearing 
bad talk, and promised to return it to the person from whom | Malatche and his party, they set out first for their distant 
he received it. President Stephens again called the Chiefs | homes. Another and another Chief followed with his men; 
’ 
together: and addressed themin a long speech, explanatory | until only the pretended brother of the Queen and a few 
of all events connected with the Colony of Georgia, from its | desperate fellows remained. Atthis juncture, the brother of 
earliest settlement. He spoke of the circumstances in| Bosomworth arrived from Carolina, where he was agent for 
which Oglethorpe found Mary Musgrove, on his arrival at| Indian affairs, and had heard with shame and indignation 
Yamacrau ; of his having richly clothed her and made her a| the extraordinary cirewmstances which had transpired. By 
woman of consequence ; of her services, and the respect al-| the intetposition of Adam Bosomworth, his reverend bro- 
ways paid her unti] she married Bosomworth, who had first | ther became professedly penitent, and addressed a letter to 
cheated them out of their islands, and then seduced them | the President and Council, soliciting pardon for himself and 





to believe a lie and to rebel. He said she was no relative of | wife, whose former services he hoped would plead in ex- 
Malatche’s, but only a half-blooded Indian—that the lands! tenuation of her recent rash design. He appealed to the 
were not bought of her, but granted by their veteran father, | 
‘Tomachichi, and other great warriors, to their beloved mans! 
General Ogiethorpe, who had protected them in their rights, 
and driven the Spaniards beyond St. Mary’s river. What, 
he asked, has this Bosomworth done, that they wanted 
to give him all their lands? for, if that paper was true, or 
if Malatche had spoken true, Mary’s husband would have 


letters of General Oglethorpe, in testimony of her irre- 
proachable conduct and steady friendship to the settlement, 
| when it most needed such a friend: for his own part, he 
| acknowledged her title to be groundless, and promised to’ 
| relinquish all claims to the province of Georgia. 
| Being frankly forgiven by the Colonists, the royal pair left 
I ithe city about the first of August, after having brougiit it to 
all the power they claimed for her—and who would then | the brink of ruin, by 2 sckeme only paralleled by the rebel- 
supply them with blankets and powder and shot, and de-| lion of Bacon in the Colony of Virginia. 
fend them against their enemies? This man cannot fight | We will not follow the aspirants to their retreat, or at- 
he wears a gown, like a Squaw, and is good for nothing but tempt to unveil the workings of a guilty mind, loaded with 
mischief. At this, the Indians cried “stop! stop! now our! the obligations of a free pardon; but we may learn froar 
eyes are open; now we see our true enemy ; let us smoke | the experience of this man, how insensible to gratitude is 


the pipe of peace.” Accordingly, pipes and rum were | the heart of the hypocrite. About two years after the event 


brought, and they smoked and drank, and shook inode, | we have narrated, Thomas Bosomworth and Mary his wife 
wishing that their bearts might ever be united; and the| arrived again in Savannah, and addressed a long letter to 
royal presents were distributed among them ; the most dis- | the Council, renewing her claims, complaining of injustice 
affected getting the largest portions for peace sake. Even|to her reputation, and justifying her former conduct in 
Malatche seemed satisfied—when told that in one week | claiming the country. She made this as a last appeal to 
from that time, the powder sent them by their great King | the Colonial Government ; and if denied her just rights, she 
George, should be delivered to them eat Augusta, a small | demanded a sum of money to bear her expenses to Enz- 
trading town on the Savannah, at the head of navigable | land, that she might present her claitn before the King, who 
water. might punish her if she was culpable, or reinstate her, if 

The Indians began to gather up their presents to depart. | innocent. The Council treated her petition with merited 
The Council looked upon their difficulties as at an end. 
The soldiers stacked their arms and loitered towards their 
homes; when, suddenly, Mary rushed in amongst them | and Pipe-maker’s creek, and her house and lot in town, in 
like a fury ; ordered the President to hold his peace ; that | order to raise money to carry themto England. On his way 
he should not speak to her people, or bribe them from their} to Charleston, where he intended to embark, he had his con- 
allegiance by bis paltry presents. The President told her| veyance fromthe Indians proved before John Mulrine, # 
to be calm, or he would order her again into confinement ;| Justice of the Peace, and recorded by Will. Pinkney, Sec 
upon which she turned, and told the Indians, in their own| retary of State. Prepared now to establish his claim, he 


tongue, of the threat; and aggravated it with other words, ' em!:arked for England. In the meantime, the Trustees for 
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contempt ; and Bosomworth, driven to extreme necessity, 
sold his wife’s claim to the lands lying between Savannah 
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Georgia sent an agent to investigate Bosomworth’s title A few months after, Bosomworth was married to his 
from the Indians, and 1ot valid, t uurchase the islands | chambermaid. 
for, and on account of, the Trust Phe Ind of course And now they all lie side by side, on the island they 
denied the first sale, in prospect of another, and 1 a!had claimed. Their towering ambition for empire is limi- 
conveyance of them to the Trustees. Soon after, Adam | ted to a nameless grave, and their immortal spirits are gone 
Bosomw rth, on the part f his brot er, preva led on t to their accountability, before one 
Indians to sign another co! yveyance, Which was also prove ‘Too wise to err, too good to be unjust.” 
and sent to England. 

Once more our heroine treads t British Isle, but not as 
in her palmy days of yout }and innocency—tor now, not even — 
the costume of the semi-savage was sufficient to draw her 

une ba emnniit A . ' r . ' - 
from oD — y And , ra year f O! A PAGE OF LIFE. 
the foot of the throne, she tatied in her piect,a d returned | 

| iene a eae ci 2 ar gh oon ’ ce ; fi 

to the quiet retreat of t. Catha — Hand, ied “ BY MRS. MARY E. HEWITT. 
titles in suit in the Courts of Great Brit 

In December of 1755, an | in treaty was held at Au-/} Roll back the scroll '—What record would’st thon hide ? 
rusta, the prinely lo {wv 1 was the investigatior What’s this I see? 
of this celal where Mary | her husband eared 1n| "Tis of a bright-haired child that grew beside 
the Co n ] of t nati S i | there W the agents [o! Its mother’s knee 
the Trustees, and attorneys for purchasers ander both claim- 
ants. The poor savages heard the arguments of the law-| Of cl ildhood’s tears by clildhood’s joys effaced, 
yers until they bec e so entirely bewildered, that t v Like summer rain-~ 
declared they could understand nothin ut that the ¢ Of pleasures through youth’s short bright morning chased, 
try was once their ov vd the clieve belonged t And chased in vain 

them yet 

At leneth, in t! \ r 1759. a dec 1 was mad it Of hopes, that like the zgenis-fatuws mock 

the Court of St. James. 27 ine’ to Boa vyorth and - The extended hand— 

wife, the is 1 of St. Catharine's. with instructions to | A heart that deemed its re sting-place a rock, 

sell the other two islands and the country a 1ing Savan- But found it sand. 

nah, at auction ; and out of the proceeds of sale, to extin- 


guish all the claims of Bosomworth and his wife, provid d 
the y gave a gen ral release and a juittance, renouncing all 
claim or demand whatsoever. 

In conformity with these instructions, the lands were 
sold; but Isaac Levy entered a protest against the sale 
alleging that he had purchased a moiety of the lands in ques- 
tion from Bosomworth and lis wife, and that he had peti- 
tioned the King for justice. Accordingly, the sale was sus- 
pended, and a new suit instituted in England by Levy, who 
died soon after, leaving the case undecided to the present 
day ; only so far as the right of possession, on the separa- 


tion of the Colony from Great Britain, settled all claims. 


Bosomworth, however, retained possession of St. Catha- 
rine’s island; and there, in a small sequestered mansion, 
lived this solitary couple, without other inhabitant, save a 


few slaves to attend their cattle, and a young Lrish woman, 
imported as a servant. It was upon a dark and tempes- 
tuous night in December 1765 or 1766—that Mary Bosom- 
worth died, in the gloom of infidelity ; without a physician 


} 


to minister medical relief, or a good Samaritan to pour the 


} “ ! 7 at + » ] J } 
richer oil of consolation into her dark spirit. Her hus- 


! > } | + 
band, who should have been her spiritual guide and coun- 


sellor, had ever been her deluder; and now sat by her with 


the cold unfeeling heart of a sceptie in the immortality of | 


the soul. Their last colloquy furnishes another to the 
many exceptions to the poe t’s maxim, that 


“Men may live fools, but fools they cannot die! 


“You have often told me,” said she, “that the religion 


you have professed was a fable; but before we were married 


I believed the doctrine of my own people, that there is a 
good and an evil spirit, and that when we die, we shall go to 
that one we most resemble ; but since you convinced me 
that there is no future state, I have lived for this life: and 
now it is about to end in perpetual night, if your doctrine 


” 


be true; but if otherwise, | am lost. 


* Do not trouble yourself,” sai 


d 
at this hour; death is an eternal sleep, or if there be a} 


; 
i 


God——” 


“If there be a God,” she ejaculated, “ it is too late?” 


And ere the sentence was finished, her spirit was gone. 


he, “with such thoughts 


} 7 } ? " | ra iy 
A cup, that seemed to the o’erwearied brain, 
Outpoure 1 to bless— 


Doom«e ad to the very dregs, in woe, to drain 


a lonely heart, in secret made, 
And Tuov wert nigh; 
Whispering the chastened one to seek for aid, 


In hope, on high. 


And, as I read, fair precept here I learn, 
With teaching rife—- 

Take back the scroll '—I may no longer tarn 
The leaf of Ivfe. 

True, that with many a darkened line inwrought 
The page h ith bee ns; 

Yet oh! the kindly lesson it hath taught 


Is writ within. 


A MAIDEN SAT BY A LINDEN TREE. 


A maiden sat by a Linden tree 

In a Southern forest, wild and free,— 

| And the blooming woods of that silent vale 
By Summer's light winds sway’d, 

Ne’er trembled to a sweeter tale 
Than that, his lips betray’d— 

As a lover knelt by that maiden pale, 
And breath’d in accents soft and low 


Thoug 


hts, such as lovers only know. 

| The lover’s tones were gay and free 

As he knelt by her side ’neath the Linden tree 

‘“‘ Lady, I’ve roam’d o’er lands afar— 
Through knowing, and unknown ; 

And I chose a bower where the Western star 

Most sweetly on me shone :— 


Come go with me, and rival there 


That light of my Western home.” 
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But the maiden’s cheek still grew more pale ; 
For her thoughts were with her silent vale.” 


The lover changed his accents free 
As he knelt beneath the Linden tree; 
And they grew toa deep impassion’d wail— 
For, his heart was full of woe; 
And thus he said: “ From this silent vale, 
Sweet lady, you will not go!” 
But his tone has touch’d that maiden pale ; 
And the bright tears freely flow :— 
She has vow’d unto him her first love there, 
And follows the light of his Western star. 





SONG. 


The lads—I wonder how they guess it, 
I’m sure [ never tell, 

And if I love, I ne’er confess it— 
How can they guess so well? 

I’m sure ’twas no I told my laddie— 
| would not love—not I: 

He says ’twas yes, the saucy laddie! 
He saw yes in my eye. 

My mother says "tis naughty—very ! 
For I am scarce fifteen; 

I vowed, to please the dame so chary, 
My love should ne’er be seen. 

And still ’twas no I told my laddie, 
And still—I wonder why? 

He kissed me—ah, the saucy laddie! 
He saw love in my eye. 


The little love, I bade him tarry, 
Asleep, within my breast, 
But when he heard my gentle Harry, 
The rebel would not rest. 
And while I thought the boy was sleeping— 
Alack, he is so sly! 
I found the rogue at Harry peeping, 
Ay, peeping through my eye. 


Wheeling. CATULLUS. 





TO — —. 


O! dost thou think that when we part 
I leave with no regret? 

Or dost thou deem this absent heart 
As gay as when we met? 

Oh, no! a sorrow shades my heart 
Which nothing can illume, 

Till thou, my sun, a light impart 
To dissipate the gloom. 


Tho’ other forms and fair may deem 
They win a smile from me, 

Yet I remember nought of them— 
| but remember thee. 


Nay, doom me not alone to bide 
In this or other clime, 

But be my star of light to guide 
Me down the stream of time, 
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And when I sink, when o’er this brow 


S hnal wave shail roli— 


| 


ah ‘ | 
lo sootne my parting Soul. 


Notices of New Works. 





NIGHT AND MORNING, 
1A Novel, by the Author of Pelham, Rienzi, Eugene Aram, 


te inty lume ‘ bk: Har | Punk 
aOc., in (WO VolUIBes. NCW-) OrKk irperandad prot rs 
{ 
} 1841. 
} 
| One is tempted, on looking round upon the shelves of a 
| book-store, of the present aay. to wish that Don () 1X ytte’s 
| ‘ ' ' ; . 
Curate and Barber, assisted by the niece and house keeper, 
j ] ‘ { -_ P 1] } } 
with the ac CIS ¢ ila window and lal e Kindied 
ben iit, could there hold a eritical cou | 1 one 
eld in the Don’s library, with power to try, pas enc 
and ¢ cute judgment, without let or bindrance We will 
Suppose such a court h by th ‘se, Or LWo worl es ol the 
lp ( t da Se lil ' w | 4 t ha lan 
) pres nt Gay, pos CSSilig a i KE KNOWL re ) KS, Ml aCe- 
' 
ituated by a si lar | i les to d \ i 
; + } 
j any degree, ml te] to corr or i i 
! ! 
lof their friends and a laintance What fe $ 
| | j 1 ’ P } ’ P 
| would be made upon the shelves, particulary t 1 that 
{ ] 1! ‘ | ° ® +} } 
| portion of them, allotted to novels ; for, with the exception 
| ¢ , a 71 af 
{of the Utilitarian works of Miss Edgeworth and Miss Aus- 
{| tin, (novels by-the-by, they can hardly be ca i,) we do not 
ly os > on 11 
| know any which have not something of the objectionable 
| } ’ ‘ | *¢ } ‘ 
| characte r above alludedto. ( iptain Marryatt and Co )p- 
’ “Be , , ‘ 
| er S$, Might poOssioly be « pted but th ure » trashy 
| ol ] ine | 1 
i they could hardly escape t flames, throu very worth 
Pie i 
| lessness. James’ have no great tendency to corr pt, Dut 
RV } oy = |. ‘ i 
| are calculated to mislead. His delineations of passions 
: - : : 
fare highly exaggerated, and if his reader be you ind en- 
| ; . : . : 
| thusiastic, he will be devour 1 with regret and dissati 
| tion that he possesses not the fearless gallantry « Lit ero 
of the tale; and, before y irs bring more sense, he may t 
. « : 1 . } ‘ { 
| bimse lf shot through the head in a duel, in 
| | ‘ ‘ 
| tempt to form his character, aiter the mor ol the ere 1 of 
| ° os} ' ‘ fe ail 
a luxuriant fancy. Should the reader be of the softer and 
i gentler s¢ X, her love might be excite ltoa high a} tcn as 
| . 
it it ol Beatrice of Ferrara but, uf it were, ‘ l, in 
| 
| ll pro ibility, find ocea mn tery yr id 
; ever taken such ach icl¢ for her mous i id 
j 
inot been content w 1 ! ire ot! God | 
| 
| given ber; for, the « ces are tt ) . virtue, 
| 101 er il Ww ] ad Sacl ) Cr overwro il 
' 
feeling 
j ; , gi ; 
But with ali these, we have at present ve ry littie to do. 
i » : : 1 
| We will suppose, that they have been submitted to the eri- 
' 
ticism ofl WW ( ite, that they have passe | from 
| 
j ‘ \f ‘ t » ‘ } 
Puis, Into Lue Hhanas Ol wv! ress Hous r, that the 
i 
im r part of them has en comm l by with evi- 
ident unction and de to t flam s. The Ba ee- 
| ’ } 
jing such who.esaie Condemnharion, and velng, moreover, a 
Fi. 6 Fed as careaeae é : ’ 
j iittie dry and thirsty, at Commenting | nthe t ol so 
| a @ ae ~~ a .. kf | that 
j Many, is handing agown an entire sh , aha pro S, hat, 
' ‘ 
j as it has very much the same appearance as the others, 
| the whole row be forthwith condemned without a hearing. 
i This is agreed to “nem. con.,” but, in handing them over, 
i , } 
1in a body, to the secular arm, one falls and discovers the 
43% in + , wT ) . 
1 tle page, Night and Morn ng, vy the author of | elham, 
: e : : P 
Eugene Aram,” &c. & ss t poco! ster 
| Nicholas, there went genius to the composition of those 
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Lytton BuLwex so slightly. 
noise in the world, man! 
sage opinions upon their claim to celebrity and long life. 
So let us begin at the beginning. 

“Falkland.” ‘ A la Ventana!” away with it, and throw 
it yourself, Mr. Shaver, for it is not meet that its touch 
should contaminate the chaste fingers of Mrs. Housekeeper. 
In profligacy, it is an aggravated copy of “ Les Liaisons 
Dangereux,” and would have remained unread upon the pub- 
lisher’s hands, had not the subsequent fame and fashion of 
the author brought it into notice. 

‘Pelham, or the Adventures of a Gentleman!” This 
is a clever and amusing book, in some respects, and we do 
not know that it could do much mischief, except by making 
{uels of some of the soft-headed youths of the cities, whom 
we have seen dressed in a style which their purses were 
wholly inadequate to sustain, and behaving themselves 
rudely, in awkward attempts to imitate the indifference and 
insolence, which Mr. Pelham only affected among his inti- 
mate acquaintances. 

But the mark of the beast shows itself here too; Mr. 
Bulwer seems to think, that the novel reading portion of 
the English community, can only be interested by a tale of 
illicit love. Pelham might have escaped, but for the fable 
of the Stork and the Cranes. Sir Reginald Glanville 
condemns him, and, though we are sorry for him, he must 
burn. 

“The Disowned!” One would hardly wish his ecar- 
riage horses to match betterthan Mr. Pelham and Clarence 
Linden, in general outline of character. The shades 
only are different. But of Algernon Mordaunt, there is 
more to be said. This is the only one of Bulwer’s cha- 
racters, that practises virtue for virtue’s sake, and the im- 
pulse that gave birth to such an one, is much to be com- 
wended; still, however, there is in this character, some- 
thing tomislead. Every one, acquainted with the tendency 
of the human heart to evil, knows that he who trusts sole- 
ly to his own strength, for a life of virtue, is lost ere he set 
out. Had this person been represented as one who daily 
solicited, from a higher source, strength and patience, and 
endurance and perseverance for the prosecution of his 
virtuous schemes ; and, at Linden’s passionate exclama- 
tion, ‘where ' where are the rewards of virtue ?”—had the 
dying man’s hand pointed to heaven, instead of to his own 
heart, the character would have been perfect, and many of 
Mr. Bulwer’s sins of Authorship might have been forgiven 
for Mordaunt’s sake. 

“ Devereux,” “Godolphin,” “ Rienzi,” “Last days of 
Pompeii.” These are clever novels, in their way, and ex- 
hibit, on the part of their author, vigorous powers of ima- 
gination, and a highly cultivated intellect. In Rienzi, 
there is something more of Mr. Bulwer’s peculiar, and, we 
think, upon this point, somewhat diseased fancy, we mean 
his disposition to eulegize and render attractive a life of 
love, “ par amours.” 

“ Paul Clifford,” “Eugene Aram,” “ Ernest Matravers,” 
“ Alice!” What shall we say to this deliberate and wilful 
prostitution of genius to vile purposes? Shame! shame 
upon the man! There is scarcely a crime, from murder, 
and almost adultery, down to petty theft, that this writer 
has not endeavored, directly or indirectly, to extenuate or 
excuse ; nay more, he has invested the perpetrators of these 
crimes with all the interest that genius, quickened by the 
most brilliant fancy, could invent, and has endowed them 
with every quality that can excite the imagination, awaken 
the sympathy, or attract the regard of the young and en- 
thusiastic reader. Bulwer may attempt to excuse himself, 
by the flimsy plea, that wherever he has delineated crime, 
he has exhibited its punishment. Does he forget that 
man’s deceitful and desperate wicked heart, is prone to vice ; 
that it needs no encouragement to steep itself in crime, 


Night and Morning. 


They have made some, 
and it becomes us to record our |} 














[May & Jung, 





and that, once bent on the mad career of guilt, it will re- 
fuse to be deterred by the prospect of punishment, which 
may be avoided, and which, it will hope, may not fall to its 
lot? What youthful reader has not felt his spirit stir 
within him, while perusing the story of Paul Clifford’s gay 
yallantry, his chivalrous generosity? Who has not been 
excited by the description of the perilous adventure, its 
successful termination, and the gay gallop homeward over 
the moonlit and frosty heath? What a small portion of the 
rough usage that one is apt to meet with from the world, 
(upon setting out in life) would be necessary to induce the 
bold and reckless youth to seek, in a similar course of life, 
his bread and his revenge? The mind of such an one, will 
not dwell upon the reflection, that by embracing this man- 
ner of life, he becomes a common thief; or, at best, an asso- 
ciate of common thieves—that the enactments of the law 
may overtake him, and that he may die the death of a dog, 
before a gazing and pitiless multitude. Hope is a more 
powerful passion than fear—because it 13 almost always 
with us, and fear seldom comes till the hour of danger : 
and ‘‘our youth” will hope, that, after a few years of this 
life of joyous excitement, he may retire, like Clifford, to a 
foreign country, and end his days in the practice of virtue. 

“Eugene Aram!’ whom the “ Awful 
terms a man of learning, is invested by Bulwer with every 
quality that is calculated to attract our admiration. He is 
represented as wise, accomplished, learned, gentle and 
courageous ; stifling, by degrees, 


Beacon” coldly 


the gnawings of con- 
science, and suffering his heart to expand under the genial 
influence of love and friendship. What imaginative and 
romance-reading youth, (placed in circumstances similar to 
his,) might not be tempted by this picture, to do the same 
deed ; hoping that he too, like “ Aram,” might retire to 
some sequestered spot, where, the crime unknown, he could 
quiet his conscience and win man’s friendship, and wo- 
True! Eugene Aram is 
hanged ; but we are indebted to history for that; and by 
what a mere chance does Bulwer represent the murder to 


man’s pure and priceless love. 


have been brought to light ? How prone and ready the mind 
is to hope that this chance will turn for, and not against, 
and that no needy and drunken “ Houseman” will come to 
disturb its dreams of happiness and repose. 

Many a young woman, in the lower walks of life, might 
be induced, under the circumstances described by Bulwer, 
to become the paramour of such a man as “ Ernest Mal- 
travers.” Here, too, the punishment of crime is made to 
depend upon accident ; and, we well know how ready would 
be the poor victim of this picture, when about to yield to 
the persuasion of her scoundrel seducer, to comfort herself 
with the hope, that the accident of punishment will not 
happen in her case. 

In * Alice,” the father is in love with, and about to marry 
his own illegitimate daughter. How disgusting the detail 
of even the possibility of such a thing, is to every sober 
minded man! We will dismiss this case at once. 

These last four books, Master Nicholas, are scarcely 
worthy of being burned in the same fire with the others. 
Let them be handed over to the common hangman ; and, our 
own private opinion is, that if every man met with his desert 
in this world, Sir Edward could hardly grumble, if he him- 
self were delivered over along withthem. Seriously—This 
man seems to have set deliberately to work to countenance, 
to gild and to encourage crime. It is melancholy to see 
If 


he ever seriously reflect on man’s mora! responsibility—the 


how his fine talents have been prostituted and abused. 


parable of the man who went into a “ far country,” and left 
his servants the use of certain talents—must have, to him, 


an awful signification. If that unprofitable servant, who 


merely hid his talent and had it to return to his Lord, was 
cast into outer darkness ; what would probably be the fate 
of him, who had wasted his, or applied it to base purposes ? 
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If all accounts be true, Sir Edward Bulwer is already pay- | 
: pegs deta 
ing, in some degree, the penalty of his expression and | 


countenance of loose principles. He has lost respectability, 


to a great degree, and his family dissensions must be, to a} 
man of his temperament, a source of great bitterness. 
} 


But to our subject. The story of Night and Morning, is 
a simple one and soon told, the moral tone of the book is 


sort of caress. 
somewhat better than most of the others, its style out-Bul- 


wers Bulwer. 
Philip Beaufort, a gentleman of good family, marries 
clandestinely, for fear of a rich uncle whose estate he ex- 


pects to inherit, Catherine Morton, the daughter of a| The father was touched, “go and cut the lime-boughs 


tradesman. The clergyman, who performed the marriage 
ceremony, and one of the witnesses, die—the other witness 
goes abroad. Beaufort, however, takes the precaution to 
get from the clergyman, before his death, an examined copy 
of the registry of his marriage, which he deposites in a se- 
cret drawer of an old-fashioned cabinet, but, unfortunately, 
neglects to inform his wife of its place of deposit. He 
heirs his uncle’s estate, but on the very day in which he 
intends to take steps for the public avowal of his marriage, 


he is thrown from his horse and killed. He leaves two | 


sons, Philip and Sydney, born and nursed in the lap of 
luxury ; and, if the sons of even England’s haughtiest no- 
bles, have their wishes and passions so pampered and in- 
dulged, as the author describes them to have been, in the 
case of the eldest of these boys, we pity them; for when 
they have arrived at man’s estate, and begin to take part in 
the affairs and business of the great world, they will meet 
with many and deep mortifications ; but we trust the pic- 
ture is an exaggerated one. 

“Do you shoot 
cousin’s hand. 

“Yes. I hope this season to bag as many bead as my 
father; he is a famous shot. But this is only a single bar- 


>? 


rel, and an old fashioned sort of detonator. My father must 
get me one of the new guns, | can't afford it myself.” 

‘¢] should think not,” said Arthur smiling. 

“‘Oh, as to that,” resumed Philip quickly, and with a 


heightened color, ‘I could have managed it very we!l, if 1} 


had not given thirty guineas forabrace of pointers the other 
day ; they are the best dogs you ever saw.” 


“ Thirty guineas!” echoed Arthur, looking with naive sur- 
prise at the speaker. “ Why how old are you?” 


“ Just fifteen last birth day. Holla, John: John Green,” 


cried the young gentleman in an imperious voice, to one of 


the gardeners who was crossing the lawn. “See that the 


nets are taken down to the lake to-morrow, and that my | 


tent is pitched properly by the lime trees, by nine o’clock. 
Lhope you will understand me this time; Heaven knows 


you take a great deal of telling before you understand any | 


thing.” 


And again, “This is dull work,” said Philip, “ suppose | 
we fish. By Jove, (he had caught his father’s expletive) | 


that blockhead has put the tent on the wrong side of the 
" 


_ lake after all. Holla, you sir!” and the unhappy gardener 
looked up from his flower-beds. ‘‘ What ails you? I have 


a great mind to tell my father of you; you grow stupider 
every day. I told you to putthe tent under the lime trees.” 


“We could not manage it, sir; the boughs were in the 
way.” 

** And why did not you cut the boughs, blockhead ?” 

*“‘[ did not dare to do so, sir, without master’s orders,” 
said the man doggedly, 


“ My orders are sufficient, I should think, so none of 


your impertinence,” cried Philip. with a raised color, and 


lifting his hand, in which he held his ramrod, he shook it 
5 


menacingly over the gardener’s head. ‘I've a great mind 


” 


to 





“What's the matter, Philip,” cried the good humored 


yoice of his father, “fy!” 





, ae 


asked Arthur, observing the gun in his | 


” 


“This fellow does not mind what I say, sir. 

“I did not like to cut the boughs of the lime-trees with- 
out your orders, sir,” suid the gardener. 

“No, it would be a pity to cut them. You should con- 
sult me there, master Philip ;” and the father shook him by 
the collar with a good natured and affectionate, but rough 


“Be quiet, father,” said the boy petulantly and proudly, 


} 


ag he ad ke a,ina lowe r voice, Dut one whi h shows d 


emotion, ‘My cousin may think you mean less kindly than 


you always do, sir.” 


John, and always do as Mr. Philip tells you.” 

By the sudden death of Beaufort, and Catherine’s ina- 
bility to prove the marriage, the property falls to his brother, 
“Robert Beaufort.” This gentleman has one son, “ Ar- 
thur,” a gentle youth; and it is from the opposite fortunes 
|of the cousins, “ Philip” and “Arthur,” that the book de- 
| rives its title, which is first developed in a paragraph, the 
| style of which is so peculiarly Bulwer’s own, that we 
| must transcribe it. 

“So, oh dark mystery of the moral world! So unlike 
the order of the external universe glide together, side by 
side, the shadowy steeds of Night and Morning. Examine 
| life in its own world. Confound not that world, the inner 
| one, the practical one, with the more visible, yet airier and 
| less substantial system, doing homage to the sun, to whose 
| throne afar in the infinite space, the human heart has no 
| wings to flee. In life, the mind and the circumstance give 

the true seasons, and regulate the darkness and the light, 
| of two men standing on the same foot of earth : the one re- 
vels in the joyous noon, the other shudders in the soli- 


: 
|tude of Night. 


For Hope and Fortune, the day-star, is 
ever shining. *“*The Anmuth Strahlendes” live ever in 
|the air. For Care and Penury, Night changes not with the 
ticking of the clock, or the shadow on the dial, Morning fox 
| the heir, Night for the houseless, and God’s eye in both.” 
Such is the style that captivated our youthful faney. 
| We now re quire something less German and more natural. 


Philip, a boy of haughty and passionate, but bold and 


resolute temper, is thrown upon his own resources for his 
and his brother’s support. He gets employment and keep 


Sydney with him. But Arthur Beaufort, (who has been 


unremitting in his efforts to be of service to his cousins, 
but whose advances and offers of assistance, have been dis- 


dainfaliy rejected by Philip,) hearing that Philip is getting 
| into bad company, resolves at least to get hold of Sydney, 
who is a child, which he effects, and puts him under the 
care of a Mr. Spencer, an old love of his mother, Cathe- 
rine Beaufort. Philip is turned out of his employment, 


and, with his passions aroused and his heart embittered 


azainst his relations, goes over to France, where, at Paris, 


he falls in with a William Gawtrey ; one of Sir Edward’s 
favorite characters ; a man of crime and blood, with the 
apology of hard treatment from the world. Bulwer cannot, 


for the life of him, refrain from endeavoring to interest his 


reader in a knave. Gawtrey is, therefore, endowed with 


| SC veral amiable and interesting traits of character 
| represented as being put to death by the officers of the iaw 
ina manner and scene strikingly similar to the exit of 
leed, one is strongly reminded of Oliver 


s of this book, particularly in the 


. ” ' 
“Sykes.” inc 


‘ 


Twist, in several part 


steadiness with which Philip holds to his good principles 
| in the midst of temptation, and which isthe redeeming trait 


1 


in the book. A French lady, handsome and rich, falls in 
love with Philip, seeks his acqnaintance, dies and leaves 
him her fortune. He serves as an officer in the French 
army, and after a lapse of several years, returns to England 
as Monsieur De Vaudemont, bringing with him a young 
girl, “ Fanny,” the granddaughter of an old love of Gaw- 


trey, and of a person whom he meets with in English So- 
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ciety, “ Lord Lilburne,” a thorough paced, low scoundrel ; | 


but as usual, clever and courageous Indeed, however 


mean and despicable, Bulwer may have drawn the charac- 
ter of an English Nobleman, he has invariably endowed him 


with courage. A Virginian, conversant with the qualities 


of race-horses, well knows and will admit, the generous at- 
tributes of pure blood ; but one would think that in the hu- 
man being, where the other end 


owments, such as emula- 
tion, magnanimity, generosity, &c. were lost, courage had 
gone with them. 

Fanny is the child of an illegitimate daughter of Lord | 


Lilburne, and is placed by De Vaudemont for shelter and | 


safety at the cottage of an old miser, in or near London. | 
Lilburne sees her, is struck with her beauty, and by means | 
of his valet, “‘ Dykeman,” seizes and carries her off to his | 
own house, which happens to be the same in which Philip | 
was born, for the vilest of purposes. 


’ 


De Vaudemont hears | 


In the meantime, Lord 
Lilburne, in overhauling the drawers of an old cabinet, 
which came into his possession, along with the house, finds 
the copy of the registry of the marriage, between Beaufort | 
and Catherine. He sends for Robert Beaufort, shows the | 
paper to him and advises him to destroy it. 


of it, and hastens to her rescue. 


Fanny, in 
passing the door of the room in which they are sitting, is 
attracted by hearing the name of De Vaudemont, whom 
Robert Beaufort has just discovered to be Philip, and stops 
to listen. 


‘* Beaufort rose with a desperate effort; he moved to the 
bureau, Fanny’s heart was in her lips; of this long confe- | 
rence, she had understood only the one broad point, on 


which Lilturne had insisted with an emphasis that could 
have enlightened an infant—and he looked on Beaufort as | 
an infant then—On that paper, rested Philip Vaudemont's | 
fate ; happiness if saved, ruin if destroyed, Philip, her Philip ! | 
And Philip himself had said to her once—when ha 
ever forgotten his words? 


1 she 
And now, how those words | 
flashed across her—Philip himself had said to ber once— | 
‘Upon a scrap of paper, if I could but find it, may depend | 
my whole fortune, my whole happiness, all that IJ care for | 
in life.” 


Robert Beaufort moved to the bureau, seized the | 
document, looked over it again hurriedly, and ere Lilburne, | 


who by no means wished to have it destroyed in his own 
presence, was aware of his intention, he hastened with | 
tottering steps to the hearth, averted his eyes and cast it on 
the fire. Atthat instant, something white—he scarce knew | 
what—it seemed to him as a spirit, as a ghost—darted by 


him, and snatched the paper from the embers. ‘There was | 
a pause for the hundredth part of a moment—a gurgling | 
sound of astonishment and horror from Beaufort—an ex- 


clamation from Lilburne—a laugh from Fanny, as her eyes 


flashing light, with a proud dilation of stature, with the 
paper clasped tightly to her bosom, she turned ber looks of 


triumph from one to the other. The two men were both | 
too amazed at the instant for rapid measures. But Lilburne | 
recovering himself first, hastened to her; she eluded his | 
grasp; she made towards the door to the passage, when 
Lilburne seriously alarmed, seized her arm. 

* Foolish child! give me that paper.’ 

* Never, but with my life!” and Fanny’s cry for help, 
rang through the house. 

“'Then—” the speech died on his lips, for at that instant 
a rapid stride was heard without—a momentary scuffle— 


> 


voices in altercation—the door gave way as if a battering 


ram had forced it—not so much thrown forward, as actually 
hurled into the room, the body of Dykeman fell heavily | 
like a dead man’s, at the very feet of Lord Lilburne—and | 
Philip Vaudemont stood in the doorway.” 


“The grasp of Lilburne, on Fanny’s arm, relaxed, and the 
girl, with one bound, sprang to Philip’s breast. ‘ Here, | 
here,” she cried, “take it—take it?” and she thrust the | 
paper into bis hand. “Don’t let them have it—read it— 


Night and Morning. 


|and lastly fixed his look on Philip himself. 
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see it—never mind me.” But Philip, though his hand closed 
unconsciously on the precious document, did mind Fanny ; 
and in that moment, her cause was the only one in the world 
to him. 

‘* Foul villains,” he said, as he strode to Lilburne, while 
Fanny still clung to his breast, “speak! speak ! 


is she—man, man, speak! you know what I would say! 


Is she— 


| She is the child of your own daughter—the grandchild of 


that Mary whom you dishonored—the child of the woman 
Before he 
died, Gawtrey commended her to my care—oh, God of 
Heaven !—speak !—I am not too late !” 

“The manner, the words, the face of Philip, left Lilburne 
struck, and (for after all he was human,) terror struck with 
conviction. 


whom William Gawtrey saved from pollution ! 


But the man’s crafty ability, debased as it was, 
triumphed even over remorse, for the dread guilt meditated— 
over gratitude, for the dread guilt spared. He glanced at 
Beaufort, at Dykeman—who now slowly recovering, gazed 
at him with eyes that seemed starting from their sockets, 
There were 
presence of mind was his great attribute. 

“And if Monsieur de Vaudemont knew, or at least had 
the firmest persuasion that Fanny was my grandchild, what 
then? Why else should she be here? Pooh, sir! 
old man.” 


three witnesses: 


lam an 


‘Philip recoiled a step in wonder: his plain sense was 
baffled by the calm lie. He looked down at Fanny, who, 
comprehending nothing of what was spoken—for all her fa- 
culties, even her very sense of sight and hearing, were ab- 
sorbed in her impatient anxiety for him—cried out, 

“No harm has come to Fanny—none: only frightened. 
Read! read! Save that paper! You know what you once 
Come away !—come !” 
That 
was an awful moment for Robert Beaufort,—even for Lil- 
burne ! 


said about a mere scrap of paper. 
** He did now cast his eyes on the paper he held. 
To snatch the fatal document from that gripe, they 
He |ifted his 
Her lips smiled 
He turned to Beaufort in a state of emotion tvo 


would as soon have snatched it from a tiger! 
eyes: they rested on his mother’s picture ! 
on him! 
exulting, too blessed, for vulgar vengeance--for vulgar 
triumph—almost for words, 

“Look yonder, Robert Beaufort, look !” (and he pointed 
to the picture)—“ Her name is spotless: I stand again be- 
We shall 
For you, Lord Lil- 
burne, 1 will believe you—it is too horrible to doubt even 


neath my father’s roof, the heir of Beaufort! 
meet before the justice of our country. 


your intentions. If wrong had chanced to her, I would have 
rent you where you stand, limb from limb. And thank her,” 
(for Lilburne recovered at this language, the daring of his 
youth, before calculation, indolence and excess, had dulled 
the edge of his nerves, and, unawed by the height and man- 
hood and strength of his menacer, stalked haughtily up to 
him,)— and thank your relationship to her,” said Philip, 
sinking his voice into a whisper, “ that I do not brand you 
as a pilferer and a cheat! Hush, knave !—Hush, pupil of 
George Gawtrey! There are no duels for me but with men 
of honor.” 

“ Lilburne now turned white, and the big word stuck in his 
throat. 


quitted the house. 


In another instant, Fanny and her guardian had 
” 

Arthur Beaufort dies—Philip finds his brother—estab- 
lishes his claim to his father’s estate and marries Fanny. 
The book is full of striking and romantic incident and 
poetical description. The author appears to have exerted 
himself to the utmost, to gild and beautify his dangerous 
ware; and for what does he sell it—money? It is his only 
excuse. If he makes his bread by it, well; but still one 
would think that money, obtained by corrupting and mis- 
the 
leaves a fouler stain—a more loathsome crust upon the 


mind, than ever did juice of “cursed Helebore’’ upon the 


leading mind of youth—by vending a poison which 
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body—would be more foully made, than by the celebrated | equally stern principle compels us to banish the Prince Re- 
tax of Vespasian, at which the delicacy of Titus was so gent’s punch of the inimitable Scott. 

much offended. Fame he cannot hope for from his novels,! Don Quixotte, Gil Blas, Anastasius, Rasselas and the Vi- 
unless he is satisfied with, and calls that fame, which he | car of Wakefield, we object to being called novels ; at least, 
now possesses. Every body knows, that a man named | they bear no sort of comparison to other novels, or about 
Bulwer, has written some novels, which have been called | the same sort as that between the plays of Shakspeare and 
clever, and which a vitiated taste and shallow judgment | Sheridan Knowles ; which latter may be very good for the 
did, at one time, pronounce to bear some degree of com- stage, for aught we know, (having never seen one playe d,) 
parison to Walter Scott’s worst. But this fame will not|but which we cannot say much for from perusal. Through- 
endure any length of time : his books will last a little longer | out Boz’s works, there is a lively wit and a fine vein of 
than the mass of novels: but that man must be a deter-|sarcasm: but there is the same objection bere as in Bul- 
mined and inveterate novel reader, (and by consequence | wer’s case. Mr. Dickens has stooped to write these books. 
utterly unfit for any thing else,) whe can read one of Bul-| Pickwick is a fine old fellow: but one is apt to imagine 
wer’s novels over more than twice. Reward from on high, | that all his generosity and fine feelings, are the effects of 
or of a good conscience for a good work, we presume, Mr. | liquor; at all events, he is described as drinking often 
Bulwer never thought of at all: he could scarcely venture enough to give countenance to the suspicion. Dickens has 
to set himself up as a benefactor of his species ; yet it ex-|done foul wrong in this thing. We have often smacked 
cites bitter and vexatious emotions to think of the good he |our lips at the description of one of old Wardle’s punch 
might have done, had his fine talents been properly di-| parties, and, although we well know the degrading and 
rected. Had his vigorous intellect, keen perception and | soul-destroying character of strong drink; have longed for a 
power of laminous description, been devoted to the eluci- | seat at the board of these gay fellows, and a glass of their 

dation of science, or the stilt more noble work of clearing | good liquor. What we have desired, a younger and mure 

from mystery, as far as may be permitted to man, and we | enthusiastic person would be very apt to seek. 

know not how far that may be, the more obseure parts of} Of Smollet and Fielding’s coarse and vigorous produc- 
God’s revelation to man; making it a light to the under-|tions, and of the romances that immediately succeeded 
standing, a guide to the heart, and a lamp to the feet of all: |them, such as the Castle of Otranto, Mysteries of Udolpho 
had the sublime precepts of the Gospel found in him an jand the like, we shall say nothing, as their day has gone 
advocate, and had he employed the means that God has | by, and they are now very little read. There is another 
given him, in beautifying and adorning and holding up as aj class of novels—a few of which, such as The Roué, The 
pattern, its pure system of morals ; to what a fame here, and | Oxonians, &c.,; we have read ; and of which, we presume, 
to what a glorious hope for hereafter, might not this man | there are a great many that we have not read. ‘These are 
have attained? But the loss is his own. We pity not less | the filth and offscourings of literature, contemptible as lite- 
than we despise him—yes, despise him ; for it does appear | rary productions, vile and debasing in their moral tendency. 
to us a matter for contempt, that a full grown man, with | We have no means of expressing our scorn and hatred of 
more than a common share of man’s intellectual powers, | the authors of such books as these, we must leave them to 
should condescend to deal in such worthless frivolities as | Cowper: 

these same fashionable novels. We wonder what would “Ye writers of what none with safety reads, 

have inducéd Sir William Jones, or Sir James Mackin- Footing it in the dance that fancy leads ; 

Ye novelists, who mar what ye would mend, 
Snivelling and drivelling folly without end, 


tosh, to write one? That however which is unbecoming 
and unseemly in the sterner sex, is exceedingly graceful in 
the softer ;—and Miss Edgeworth, Miss Austin and Ma- 
dame D’Arblay, cannot be too much commended for the 
fascinating and agreeable dress with which they have 
clothed principles of pure morality. 

Novels of any kind, however, Master Nicholas, are very 
hurtful ; and the world would have been farther advanced 
than it is, in wisdom, in knowledge, and goodness, had 
none ever been written. We know that we should have 
been a wiser and a better man, had we never read one. 
Novel reading is a sort of mental dissipation, and when 
once it is fixed as a habit, the mind becomes utterly inca- 
pable of giving its attention to serious and useful study ; it 
will prefer weakness and disease, feeding upon this whipt Oh! that a verse had power and could command 
syllabub, to health and vigor, upon roast beef and por- Far, far away those flesh flies of the land ; 
ter. Who fasten without mercy on the fair, 

When we think of the time that we have lost, and the And suck and leave a craving maggot there. 
habits of mental dissipation that we have acquired by read- Howe’er disguised the inflammatory tale, 
ing novels, we are ready to cry out, burn! burn! But when And covered with a fine spun, specious veil, 

Jeanie Deans, Rebecca, the old Baron of Bradwardine, Such writers and such readers owe the gust 
Jonathan Oldbuck, Baillie Jarvie, Dominie Sampson, Dandy And relish of their pleasures all to lust. 

Dinmont, and the equally fanatic, fierce and vindictive Bal- ~- 

four of Burley, and Grahame of Claverhouse, pass in re-| pORTICAL LITERATURE OF THE WEST. 
view before us, we cannot so readily turn out this insidi- 
ous and fascinating foe ; and although we would be unwil- 
ling that any of our friends, under the age of twenty-five 
years, should read these books: yet, were it not for exam- 


Whose corresponding Misses fill the ream 
With sentimental frippery and dream : 
Caught in a delicate, soft, silken net, 

By some lewd Earl or rake-hell Baronet. 

Ye pimps, who, under virtue’s fair pretence, 
Steal to the closet of young innocence, 

And teach her, inexperienced yet, and green, 
To scribble, as you scribble, at fifteen; 

Who kindling a combustion of desire, 

With some cold moral, think to quench the fire ; 
Though all your engineering proves in vain, 
The dribbling stream ne’er puts it out again. 


These “Selections” are from thirty-eight writers, and 
make a very handsome volume of two hundred and sixty- 
|four pages. The work is beautifully got up, and as a spe- 

: cimen of typography is highly creditable to the publisher. 
ple, we would fain have " niche for thera in — closet, and | The Editor, William D. Gallagher, Esq., of Cincinnati, 
ois tans ony Oy me mnached whakapeare, belege oyna | a poet of distinguished excellence. Many of his produc- 
temperance finds it necessary to include in his list of “mala 


prohibita,” the fragrant mint jualep, as well as the nauseous * Selections from the Poetical Literature of the West. 
potato whiskey; and as much as we love these books, an Cincinnati: Published by U. P. James. 1841. 
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tions take rank with the best poems which have bec n pro- 
duced in this co try Mr. Gallagher has the heart ol a 
true poet, and is feelingly alive to all that is beautiful and | 
rand in creation. Mountain, forest, sky and rive uch 
ing brooks and merry birds—the seasons. ever glorious it 
their thousand changes l tour Ny S| rit d breathe in 


his song. His ‘‘ Miami Woods,” ** Mountain Paths,” “Au- 


gust,” and many other poems contained in this volume, 
abound with evidences of the truth of what we have said of 
him. Nor is he unskilled 1 th lore taught by ex erience. 
To an ardent love of nature he adds a love ot hum inity, and 


hence the effect of what he has written 1s to elevate the 


mind and refine the affections. No one knows as much of 


Western Literature as he does—for he has been indefatiga- 
ble in his labors to build up for the literature of the Mis- 
Sissippl Valley a lofty el icter With a nuine sympa- 


thy for his fellow-laborers in the intellectual vineyard, he 
has often brought their names before the public, and sup- 
ported their claims to consideration with great ability. If 
he had done no more than this, he would be justly 
io the gratitude of many and the thanks of all; but in addi- 
tion to this, he has written much, both in prose and verse, 
which will confer enduring honor on bis name. The vo- 
lume before us amply justifies our commendations. | 
These * Selections” contain much poetry which deserves 


the attention of all who are well-wishers to the cause of our 


rete : 
National Literature. There are to be seen manv of thoss 
erie | . } >} } > hye ] } ’ 

Spart ling streams which have contributed to the formation 
of the river of song which has been poured forth in the 


, 


West. Let any unprejudiced mind fairly examine this vo- 


lume, and then answer these questions : Has not our com 
mon country reason to cong! itulate itself on the freshness 
and the vigor of Western mind/ And, considering the in- 
fancy of that region, can any other section surpass it In 


manliness and healthfulness of spirit? We think that 
these questions can only be justly answered affirmatively 
This is not the | lace or oc@asion to prove our assertions, 
‘This we mean to do hereafter. At present we will merely 
remark, that the volume before us is most creditable to all 
concerned. In it are several poems equal in merit to any 


thing of kindred character to which our country has given 


birth. We congratulate the West on its appearance, and 
we trust that it is but the first of a series of volumes from 
that section, exhibiting the character of its literature ina 
favorable view before the public. 

We know that prejudices, as deep and strong as they are | 
unjust, prevail in the Eastern States against the Literature 
of the West. Can any good come out of Nazareth? is a 
frequent question. Of the nature of this prejudice was 
that which induced the Edinburgh Reviewers to ask, ‘who 
reads an American book?’ In this country, a prejudice, 
hostile to a fair estimate of the literature of any section of 
it, is unpatriotic, and should be done away with. It is not 
generally known, that many of the most brilliant articles 
which have made their appearance in the Eastern reviews 
and magazines, were written in the West. Had the sam 
articles been given to the public through the pages of a 
Western periodical, they would hardly have survived the 


date of their birth, and would undoubtedly have been dead, 


buried and forgotten long since; while, embalmed in EKas- 
tern columns, they have heen justly admired, and still live 
to prove two positions—namely, that there is a most won- 


derfully searching sagacity in the public mind, which never 


fails to assign a rank to the emanationsof mind proportioned 
to their intrinsic merits,—and that the prejudice which con- 
demns an intellectual effort, because it happens to be made 
West of a certain meridian, is happily eschewed by all 
American critics and readers! Happy country in which | 
excellence and stupidity are assigned to degrees of latitude 
and longitude—happy critics who can pronounce infallible | 
verdicts from the seats of judgment, without any trouble- 


to be loved and admired, and to 
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some examination, beyond the mere finding out of the place 
where it is the fortune or misfortune of the aspirant to 
dwell! Tell a critic who lives within a day’s journey of 
the breakers of the Atlantic, that a book or an article has 
been written in one of the Western States of our Confede- 
racy, and he is fully sensible of its claims without looking 
it it. His commendation precipitously falls, like the mer- 
cury in his chilling clime, to zero. In the case of Flint, it 
did temporarily rise above the freezing point: but unable to 
support the extraordinary exertion required to keep it there, 
it fell back again to the “sticking place,” where it remain- 
eth to this day! 

We have availed ourselves of the present opportunity to 
make these remarks, because, having heard Western wri- 
ters of great merit, frequently complain of the prejudices 
which prevailed against them, we are anxious to do all that 
we can towards removing every thing which operates dis- 
idvantageonsly to them. We hope the book we have no- 
ticed, will go far towards disabusing prejudiced minds of the 
evil of which we have complained ; and we have no doubt of 
such a salutary effect, provided the book meets with a re- 
ception commensurate with its merits. It is time the pub- 
lic should know that the West contains many of the most 
gifted, vigorous, and eloquent writers of the day. Let 


hoary and slanderous prejudices Le consigned to the tomb 


| of the Capulets, and let a discriminating judgment take their 


place. Let a community of feeling, widespread as the 


charter of our liberties, prevail; and then, whether a writer 


dwells near the blue wave of the Atlantic, or wanders near 
the shadow of the Rocky Mountains, he will at least be as- 
that what he produces will be estimated according to 
its deserts. Despite prejudice, however, we are firm in our 
elief, founded on an intimate acquaintance with the young 
and rising writers of the West, that the day is not far dis- 
tant when a book written far west of the Blue Ridge of 
the Alleghanies, will not be gazed at merely from a feeling 
of curiosity, or wonder at the presumption of the writer, but 
be shrined on the same 
shelves in libraries appropriated to the most gifted of alb 
time and every clime. 

The “Selections from the Poetical Literature of the 
West,” contains poems by many whose names are familiar 
to all our readers. We extract them in the order in which 
they stand in the table of contents: W. D. Gallagher, J. M. 


| Harney, J. B. Dillon, G. D. Prentice, F. W. Thomas, N. 


Wright, J. Hall, O. Curry, T. H. Shreve, J. H. Perkins, C. 


| A. Jones, C. D. Drake, G. B. Wallis, A. Pike, M. P. Flint, 


Mrs. A. B. Welby, Mrs. A. P. Dinniea, Mrs. L. M. Thur- 
ston, Mrs. S. J. Howe, E. Peabody, W. Wallace, J. F. 
Clarke, J. W. Ward, J. B. Marshall, Mrs. R. S. Nichols, 
H. D. Little, L. Ringe, L. J. Cist, E. R. Campbell, F. W. 
Thomas, W. B. Fairchild, H. Peters, Mrs. J. L. Dumont, 
Mrs. C. L. Kentz, G. G. Foster, P. S. Symmes, W. New- 
ton, J. G. Drake. 


BISHOP HEBER’S POEMS, &c. 
A new edition of Bishop Heber’s Poems, has been pub- 
lished in London, by Colburn, containing his lighter and 
earlier productions, as well as his classical and religious 


poems. 


Among the books of travels recently published, is a Jour- 


‘ney to the source of the Oxus, by way of Caubul, by Lieu- 


tenant John Wood; and Travels over the Himmalayan 
mountains, by Horace Hayman Wilson. 


A new work has just appeared, the life of Edward Al- 
leyn, the founder of Dulwich College, by John Payne Col- 
lier. This work includes notices of Shakspeare, Massin- 


ger and Ben Jonson. 





